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PREFACE. 


The  Fourteenth  Volume  of  the  New  Series  of  the 
Journal  of  the  British  Archaeological  Association 

contains  a  number  of  Papers  which  were  read  during  the 
Session  of  1907-8,  and  some  which  have  been  communi- 
cated by  the  President  and  other  members.  The  thanks 
of  the  Association  are  due  to  the  authors  of  these  Papers, 
and  once  more  a  special  word  of  gratitude  must  be  given 
to  the  President  for  his  generosity  in  providing  illustra- 
tions. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  the  position  of  the 
Association  has  been  considerably  strengthened  during 
the  past  three  years  :  good  work  has  been  done  by 
various  members,  and  it  has  been  found  possible  to  give 
financial  assistance  to  archaeological  research  in  several 
parts  of  the  country.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  this 
will  be  regarded  only  as  the  beginning  of  an  improve- 
ment which  must  be  continuously  maintained  until  a  far 
higher  degree  of  influence  and  efficiency  is  reached.  To 
this  end  more  work  is  required — sound,  accurate,  and 
scholarly  work,  as  distinguished  from  mere  speculation 
or  sensational  theorising — and  at  present  the  workers 
are  too  few.  It  is  a  time  of  movement  in  archaeological 
matters,  and  that  movement  is  likely  to  be  stimulated 
by  the  recent  appointment  of  a  Royal  Commission  t<> 
inquire  into  the  antiquities  of  the  country,  the  im- 
portance of  which,  as  materials  for  the  reconstruction 
of  the  past,  is  becoming  more  generally  recognised  every 
day.      It  is  very  desirable  that  the  British  Archaeological 
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Association  should  play  a  leading  part  in  the  work  that 
is  likely  to  be  done  in  the  near  future,  and  for  this 
purpose  an  increase  of  members,  and  especially  of  work- 
ing members,  is  of  the  utmost  importance. 

Attention  is  drawn  to  the  section  of  the  Journal 
entitled  "Archaeological  Notes,"  and  it  is  hoped  that 
more  assistance  will  be  given  by  the  members  of  the 
Association  towards  making  it  as  complete  a  record  as 
possible  of  recent  discoveries,  and  of  other  matters  of 
interest  which  may  come  under  observation  from  time  to 
time.  The  Hon.  Treasurer  will  be  glad  to  receive  com- 
munications of  this  nature,  as  such  support  will  lighten 
the  task  of  editing  the  Journal. 
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THE  CORBRIDGE  EXCAVATIONS,  1907. 

i:v  i;.   M.   FORSTER,  Esq.,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Ho»,  Treasurer. 
(Read  December  18th,  1907.) 

N  a  previous  number  of  the  Journal1  some 
account  was  given  of  the  work  done  on 
the  site  of  the  Roman  city  of  Corstopi- 
tum  in  1906.  The  excavations  carried 
out  during  the  year  1907  have  been  more 
extensive  in  their  scope  and  have  pro- 
duced results  of  greater  importance,  but 
the  evidence  discovered  consistently  confirms  the  sup- 
position to  which  the  previous  year's  work  gave  rise,  viz., 
thai  at  any  rate  during  the  greater  part  of  its  history 
Corstopitum  was  an  unfortified  civil  town,  though  no 
doubt  intimately  connected  with  the  military  life  of  the 
eastern  Wall  district,  and  probably  making  its  livelihood 
to  a  large  extent  bj  supplying  the  needs  of  the  neigh- 
bouring Wall  garrisons.  It  is  this  which  gives  a  peculiar 
interest  to  the  place  and  a  special  fascination  to  the  work 
of  excavation.  Within  certain  limits,  the  Roman  military 
stations  in  the  North  of  England  arc  much  alike,  but  at 
t'oi  bridge  we  have  something  quite  dissimilar — a  town  in 

1  N.S.,  vol.  xii,  p.  '20-2. 
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the  main  of  a  non-military  character,  which  has  already 
thrown  some  light,  and  may  be  expected  to  throw  much 
more,  on  the  civil  life  of  Northern  Britain  in  Roman 
times. 

Corstopitum  stood  on  the  great  road  which  forms  the 
northern  part  of  the  first  Iter,  twenty  Roman  miles  from 
Bremenium,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  northernmost 
outpost  of  the  Roman  power  at  the  date  when  the 
Antonine  Itinerary  was  compiled,  and  about  %\  miles  to 
the  south  of  the  Wall  of  the  lower  isthmus.  The  line  of 
the  bridge,  which  carried  this  road  across  the  Tyne  to  the 
outskirts  of  Corstopitum,  was  surveyed  in  1906,  and  it 
was  then  thought  probable  that  the  remains  of  the  north 
abutment  would  be  unearthed  during  the  following  }'ear. 
This  expectation  was  not  realised,  but  much  interesting 
work  was  done  on  the  road,  at  a  point  which  was 
evidently  contiguous  to  the  abutment  and  at  the  foot  of 
the  slope  leading  up  to  the  town.  Here  the  work  of 
three  periods  was  traceable.  The  lowest  and  earliest  road 
was  37  ft.  wide  and  of  excellent  construction.  On  a  thick 
bed  of  rough  materials  was  a  layer  of  sand,  on  which  was 
laid  a  bed  of  tightly-rammed  cobble-stones  and  gravel, 
18  ins.  thick,  forming  a  hard  and  even  surface.  At  either 
side  the  road  was  edged  by  kerbs  of  striking  proportions 
and  fine  workmanship,  those  on  the  west  being  2  ft.  3  ins. 
high,  9  ins.  thick,  and  from  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  long  ;  those  on  the 
east  were  of  the  same  thickness,  and  about  3  ins.  less  in 
height,  but  of  an  even  greater  average  length.  These 
kerbs  were  penned  on  the  outside  by  rough  stones,  the 
penning  on  the  western  side  extending  for  a  distance  of 
over  40  ft. 

The  road  of  the  second  period  was  a  foot  higher  than 
the  first,  and  appeared  to  have  been  little  more  than  a 
remetalling  of  the  older  surface.  About  3  ft.  higher  still 
were  found  the  remains  of  a  third  road,  which  presented 
many  points  of  interest.  The  construction  was  poor,  the 
road  consisting  of  less  than  a  foot  of  cobbles  lying  on 
clay ;  the  kerbs  were  thin  and  laid  flat,  merely  forming 
an  edging  without  lending  support  to  the  road,  and  the 
width  was  only  24  ft.,  except  at  a  point  which  appeared 
to  be  close  to  the  site  of  the  abutment,  where  the  road 
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was  widened  by  an  offset  at   either  side  to  a   breadtb  of 

40  ft.  Two  stone  drains  were  found  under  this  road,  just 
within  the  edges,  and  close  to  its  eastern  side  was 
another  Btone  drain  of  heavier  construction,  roofed   for 

the  most   part  with  channel  stones  taken  up  from  some 
earlier  road.     It    seems  probable  that    this    third    road 
dates   from   the   fourth   century,  and   possibly  it    w 
reconstruction  made  after  a  period  of  abandonment.     The 

raising  of  the  level  appears  to  have  been  carried  out  for 
the  purpose  of  easing  the  gradient,  as  the  slope  of  the 
original  road  most  have  been  fairly  heavy.  Two  cuts 
were  made  across  the  line  of  the  road  about  !><»  yds.  and 
100  yds.  up  the  hill,  and  at  these  points  no  trace  of  the 
third  period  road  was  found,  but  only  a  single  heavy 
layer  of  compact  cobbles  and  gravel  corresponding  in 
breadth  and  quality  to  the  first  period  road  already 
described.      The  kerbs,  however,  had  been  removed. 

A  small  amount  of  work  was  also  done  on  the  south 
side  of  the  river,  with  the  object  of  determining  the 
course  of  the  road  across  Dilston  Haughs.  Maclauchlan's 
Survey  (1857)  marks  "faint  traces"  on  a  line  which 
crosses  the  haughs  obliquely  and  forms  a  considerable 
angle  with  the  line  of  the  bridge,  and  a  cut  made  a- 
the  line  so  indicated  certainly  disclosed  the  remains  of  a 
road,  but  of  such  poor  quality  that  it  was  impossible 
to  take  it  for  the  main  approach  to  Corstopitum  from 
the  south.  Further  investigation  on  the  south  side 
of  the  river  is  necessary,  but  it  seems  not  unlikely  that 
the  road,  instead  of  bending  sharply  to  the  left  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  bridge,  ran  straight  across  the 
haughs  and  tinned  towards  the  east  only  after  reaching 
the  lower  slopes  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley.  In 
Roman  times  the  haughs  would  probably  he  marshy  and 
insecure  ground,  and  the  suggested  line  would  cross  them 
■'',  aboul  their  narrowest  part.  The  road  discovered  on 
Maclauchlan's  line  may  have  been  a  short  cut  for  loot 
passengers  and  light  traffic. 

Another  important  piece  of  work  carried  out  during 
the  past  season  was  the  further  exploration  of  a  large 
bouse  i"  'he  south-west  quarter  of  the  town,  oi  which  a 
small   part   was  uncovered   in    1906,      Some   work   still 
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remains  to  be  done  in  the  north-east  corner,  but  a 
practically  complete  and  intelligible  plan  of  the  building 
has  been  obtained.  It  is  of  considerable  size,  the  length 
east  and  west  being  over  140  ft.,  and  shows  evidence  of 
having  been  more  than  once  reconstructed,  or  at  any  rate 
remodelled,  during  the  period  of  the  Roman  occupation. 
At  least  two  floor-levels  occur  throughout,  and  below  the 
lower  of  these,  which  was  always  of  better  quality  than 
the  upper,  remains  of  foundations  were  discovered,  lying 
not  quite  in  line  with  the  later  walls,  and  apparently 
belonging  to  an  earlier  house  ;  but  these  foundations 
were  so  scanty  that  it  was  not  possible  to  make  even  a 
conjectural  plan  of  the  original  building.  The  house,  as 
it  existed  in  the  later  stages  of  its  existence,  seems 
to  have  consisted  of  a  range  of  rooms  of  no  great  size,1 
running  east  and  west,  with  a  return  southwards  at 
either  end,  the  building  thus  enclosing  three  sides  of  an 
open  court,  measuring  60  ft.  by  28  ft.,  which  appears  to 
have  been  divided  into  three  compartments.  This  portion, 
however,  has  been  more  completely  wrecked  than  the 
rest,  and  as  the  foundations  were  close  to  the  present 
surface  level,  a  great  deal  had  been  ploughed  away,  and 
the  position  of  the  walls  could  only  be  traced  by  the  clay 
and  cobble  foundations. 

Communication  between  the  rooms  was  obtained  by 
means  of  two  corridors,  one  of  which  extended  along  the 
full  length  of  the  north  side  of  the  house  ;  the  other  lay 
on  the  south  side  of  the  central  chambers  and  the  inner 
sides  of  the  chambers  forming  the  returns  at  the  east  and 
west  ends.  This  southern  corridor  had  been  considerably 
altered  at  various  times.  Under  one  section  of  its  central 
part  were  found  the  remains  of  a  pillared  hypocaust, 
shown  on  the  plate,  which  appeared  to  be  an  insertion  of 
later  date  than  the  original  corridor.  There  had  been 
four  rows  of  piles,  built  of  squared  stones  with,  in  a  few 
cases,  a  flat  brick  for  a  foundation  course,  and  the  walls 
of  the  corridor  had  been  partly  supported  on  the  side 
rows,  which  had  given  under  the  thrust.  The  interstices 
between  the  pilce  of  these  side  rows  were  not  lined  with 

1   18  ft.  by  14  ft.  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  average. 
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masonry,  but  packed  with  stones  and  clay.  The  photo- 
graph here  reproduced  was  taken  from  the  site  of  the 
furnace  of  this  hypocaust,  looking  eastwards.  In  the 
background  is  Been  the  opus  signinum  pavement  of  the 
adjoining  section  of  the  corridor,  with  the  stone  sill  of 
the  doorway  which  separated  the  two  :  these  belong  to 
the  middle  period  of  the  house's  existence,  the  corridor 
having  been  subsequently  widened  by  building  a  new 
south  wall.  A  new  pavement  was  (hen  rim  i cross  the 
full  width  at  a  higher  level,  but  this  had  heen  of  much 
poorer  quality  and  had  almost  entirely  disappeared.  These 
two  pavements  corresponded  in  level  with  the  two  floors 
found  in  the  adjoining  chambers  on  the  north  side  of 
the  corridor,  in  one  of  which  a  coin  of  Carausius  (a.i>.  287- 
'21)3)  was  found  between  the  floors.  It  therefore  seems 
likely  tbat  the  last  remodelling  of  the  house  took  place 
at  a  date  not  earlier  than  the  close  of  the  third  century. 

Three  of  the  chambers  at  the  west  end  of  the  building 
had  been  fitted  with  hypocausts  of  much  rougher  con- 
struction, and  adjoining  the  north-west  angle  were  the 
latrines,  which  had  been  flushed  by  two  converging 
drains.  Along  the  south  side  of  the  building  and  its 
enclosed  court,  on  the  brow  of  what  in  Roman  times  must 
have  been  a  steep  slope  to  the  lower  ground  beside  the 
river,  was  a  cobbled  path,  in  front  of  which,  built  against 
the  face  of  the  slope,  was  a  curious  stepped  projecting 
base,  about  18  ft.  in  length  and  still  remaining  over  5  ft. 
bigh.  It  was  well  built  of  dressed  stones,  put  together 
without  mortar,  the  absence  of  which  seems  to  preclude 
the  idea  that  it  was  the  base  of  any  substantial  building  : 
it  may  have  supported  a  light  structure,  perhaps  of  wood 
and  plaster,  or  it  may  have  been  simply  a  projecting 
terrace,  commanding  a  good  view  of  the  valley  and 
pleasantly   exposed  to  the  sun. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  north  corridor  were  found  the 
remains  of  a  small  court  which  proved  to  be  of  the  utmosl 
importance.  These  remains  were  difficult  to  date,  as 
they  belonged  to  two,  if  not  to  three  periods,  and  the 
court  had  been  practically  destroyed  in  Roman  times.  Its 
principal  feature  was  a  tank  or  cistern,  measuring  in- 
ternally about   11   ft.  by  >s  ft.,  which  appeared  to  have 
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originally  been  about  4  ft.  deep.  The  walls  were  of  rough 
masonry  with  a  backing  of  clay,  and  the  tank  had  been 
lined  with  red  opus  signinum  of  good  quality.  At  the 
south-east  corner  a  pipe  led  through  the  wall  into  a  stone 
drain,  in  which  were  found  a  quantity  of  shells  of  the 
deep-sea  oyster.  Below  the  floor  of  the  tank  there  were 
traces  of  earlier  occupation,  and  at  some  period  it  had 
been  filled  in  with  debris  and  rubbish  ;  a  wall  had  been 
built  across  it  from  south  to  north,  and  a  stone  drain  from 
east  to  west,  the  latter  being  one  of  the  drains  which 
supplied  water  to  the  latrines.  The  wall  and  other 
filling  were  removed,  and  amongst  the  debris  was  found 
the  fine  group  of  the  lion  and  stag,  which  is  shown  on  the 
Plate.  The  group,  which  is  3  ft.  in  height  and  the  same 
in  length,  had  been  broken  through  the  lion's  legs,  but 
the  parts  fitted  together,  and  only  a  comparatively  small 
chip  was  missing.  The  stone  is  a  fine  grit,  identical  with 
the  best  quality  grit  obtained  at  the  present  day  from  the 
High  Level  Quarry  on  Corbridge  Fell,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  valley,  and  the  sculpture  has  formed  a 
fountain,  which,  we  may  suppose,  played  into  the  tank 
already  described.  The  stag,  which  is  represented  as  in 
a  state  of  collapse,  rests  on  a  base  which  has  evidently 
formed  part  of  the  coping  of  a  wall  or  balustrade.  The 
lion  stands  on  the  stag's  back,  with  one  forepaw  on  the 
right  antler  and  the  other  in  the  act  of  tearing  the  fore- 
head, and  his  pose  suggests  that  he  has  just  been 
disturbed  by  some  intruder,  but  his  eyes  are  his  most 
noticeable  feature  ;  they  are  distinctively  human,  and 
give  the  face  a  most  curious  expression.  The  simplest 
explanation  of  the  fact  is  that  the  sculptor  had  never 
seen  a  real  lion,  at  any  rate  at  such  close  quarters  as  to 
enable  him  to  observe  the  shape  of  the  eye.  Instances  of 
lions  with  human  eyes  have  been  found  at  Stanvvix  and 
Kirby  Thore.1  In  these  cases  the  sculpture  is  of  a  much 
ruder  character,  and  the  lions  appear  to  be  Mithraic,  so 
that  there  is  more  ground  for  suspecting  symbolism. 
The  Corbridge  lion  does  not  appear  to  be  at  all  Mithraic 
in  character,  but  is  rather  a  piece  of  attempted  realism. 

1   Lapid.  Septent.,  4S0,  759,  7G0. 
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The  work  has  some  vigour  and  is  decidedly  remarkab 
for  a  remote  part  of  the  Empire  and  a  period  of  artistic 
decadence.  No  definite  clue  to  its  date  has  been  dis- 
covered, but  the  Fact  that  the  group  was  found  buried  in 
a  disused  tank  points  to  a  comparatively  early  period, 
and  it  may  he  assigned  conjecturally  to  the  second 
century. 

It  was  impossible  to  determine  t  he  exact  position  which 
the  group  had  occupied  in  relation  to  the  tank,  but  there 
is  no  doubt  that  it  had  formed  a  fountain.  A  groove  in 
the  stag's  shoulder  at  the  back  indicated  the  line  of  the 
water-pipe,  which  had  been  introduced  into  the  lion's 
mouth  through  an  opening  at  the  back.  The  group  seems 
to  have  been  intended  to  stand  in  front  of  some  kind 
of  wall  or  screen,  as  the  hack  is  much  more  roughly 
carved  than  the  front.  Amongst  the  rubbish  removed 
from  the  tank  was  a  thin  stone  slab,  pierced  with  a  round 
hole,  which  might  have  formed  part  of  such  a  screen,  but 
it  was  impossible  to  say  definitely  that  it  did  so,  and  nu 
other  traces  were  found  of  a  structure  of  the  kind  sug- 
gested, or  of  the  water-supply  for  the  fountain. 

A  considerable  space  on  the  north  side  of  the  house 
was  in  a  state  of  practically  inexplicable  confusion.  The 
foundations  of  a  building  were  found,  running  parallel  to, 
and  presumably  contemporary  with,  the  earliest  founda- 
tions on  the  house  site  ;  but  the  building  had  been  razed 
and  the  foundations  covered  by  a  later  cobble  pavement, 
which  seemed  to  indicate  that  at  some  period  part  of  the 
Bpace  referred  to  had  been  used  as  a  yard  in  connection 
with  the  house.  To  the  west  of  this  the  spare  was 
crossed  from  north  to  south  by  two  adjacent  and  parallel 
lines  ot*  what  appeared  to  be  foundations,  but  these  w< 
of  such  poor  quality  and  rough  construction  that  the 
formation  even  of  a  working  hypothesis  was  impossible. 

Along  the  north  side  of  this  spare  more  definite  remains 
were  discovered.     Here  a  cobbled  road  ran  east  and  w< 

and     probably    joined     the    main     road     from     the    bridg 

Along  its  northern  edge  was  a  raided  terrace,  or  paved 
walk,  about  5  ft.  broad;  and  abutting  on  the  terrace,  in 
the  eastern  half  of  the  area  reserved  for  excavation,  wa 

long,  narrow  building,  containing  a  single  row  of  chaml* 
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one  of  which  appeared  from  its  width — 3  ft.,  increasing  to 
3  ft.  9  in.  at  the  south  end — to  have  been  designed  for  a 
staircase,  leading  either  to  an  upper  story  or  to  the  higher 
ground  level  behind.  In  front  of  a  portion  of  this  terrace, 
and  close  to  its  facing  wall,  four  stones  socketed  for  posts 
had  been  placed  at  regular  intervals  :  as  they  were  set  on 
the  Roman  ground-surface  without  any  foundation,  they 
could  not  have  supported  any  heavy  structure,  but  they 
may  have  carried  a  light  verandah  or  balcony. 

The  road  already  mentioned  seems  originally  to  have 
run  in  front  of  the  terrace,  but  at  a  later  time  it  was 
remade  and  gradually  sloped  up  till  it  reached  the  terrace 
level,  from  which  point  westwards  a  few  feet  of  its 
northern  edge  ran  on  the  terrace  itself.  The  character 
of  the  chambers  fronting  on  the  terrace  was  difficult  to 
determine  ;  they  had  been  paved,  and  produced  a  large 
number  of  bones  of  animals,  a  moderate  amount  of. 
pottery,  including  some  "  Samian,"  burnt  wood,  and 
other  articles,  amongst  which  was  a  small  crucible.  This 
came  from  the  westernmost  chamber,  in  which  were 
found  other  indications  suggesting  that  the  place  had 
been  a  workshop  of  some  kind  ;  the  other  chambers  may 
have  been  of  the  same  character,  or  they  may  have  been 
storehouses  or  dwelling-rooms.  More  definite  evidence 
may  perhaps  be  obtained  in  the  future,  as  the  range 
of  chambers  extended  beyond  the  eastern  limit  of  the 
reserved  area  into  a  portion  of  the  adjoining  field  which 
has  not  yet  been  excavated. 

To  the  north  of  this  range  of  buildings  was  a  large 
space  in  which  practically  no  foundations  occurred,  the 
natural  gravel  being  found  at  a  small  depth  below  the 
present  surface.  If  this  space  was  ever  occupied  by 
buildings,  even  their  foundation  courses  have  been  con- 
sistently taken  up,  and  perhaps  it  is  more  reasonable  to 
suggest  that  in  Roman  times  this  was  open  ground. 
Such  a  view  derives  some  support  from  the  fact  that 
a  number  of  rubbish  pits  were  found  in  it.  Apparently 
there  had  originally  been  a  small  dene  or  hollow  running 
down  the  western  slope  of  the  hill,  the  centre-line  of 
which  more  or  less  coincided  with  the  northern  boundary 
of  the  reserved  area,  and  the  rubbish  pits  had  been  dug 
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along  the  bottom  and  Bouthem  Blope,  the  derie  having  in 
later  Roman  bimea  been  filled  in  and  levelled  over.     The 
pita   varied   in  shape  and  size  and  in  depth   below   the 
present  surface,  the  deepest  being  aboui   13  ft.,  and  they 
produced  a  quantity  of  pottery,  including  a  large  number 
of  fragments  of  arwphoiHBy  some  of  which  are  shown  on  I  be 
Plate.      One   or    two   of    the    necks    were    particularly 
interesting,  as  remains   of  the   pitch   or  reainoua   matter 
used  \\<i  Bealing  the  jar  were  still  adhering  to  the  inside 
of  the  mouth.1     Several  specimens  of  plain  and  embossed 
"Samian"  were  recovered  in  a  sufficiently  complete  state 
to  admit  of  restoration,  and  the  other  finds  included  a 
bronze  jug,  about   11    in.  high,  and  a  very  pretty  little 
double-handled  vase  or  scent-bottle  of  greenish-blue  glass, 
which  had  originally  heen  suspended   by  a   bronze  chain. 
The    easternmost    pit    opened    was    found    to    contain    a 
quantity  of  sewage  matter,  similar   in   character  to  that 
round  during  1906  in  trenches  cut  on  the  southern  limit 
«>t*  the  town  ;  also  several   fragments  of  wood  on   which 
vivianite   had   formed,  and  an   emhossed    bronze    cheek- 
piece   of  a  helmet.      In    tilling  in    this  pit  use   had  been 
made  of  some  large  fragments  of  a  very  hard  limestone, 
which   occurs  at  Bewdav,  on  the  Dere  Street,  about    four 
miles  t<»  the  north.      A  very  substantial  wall,  C>  ft.  thick, 
with  a  splayed  plinth  on  the  outer  face,  had  been  built  over 
the  top  of  the  filling.    In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  pit  all 
but  a  trace  of  the  foundation  course   had   been  removed, 
but  a  few   yards   to    the   north    it    was    found   standing 
-'-veral  courses  high  and  made  a  return   to  the  east,  hut 
as  it  ran  into  a  field  not  included  in  the  re8erved  area,  it 
could  not  he  followed  further. 

The  remains  already  described  lay  on  the  south-western 
slope  of  the  plateau  on  which  the  Roman  city  stood,  and 
the  excavations  were  continued  in  a  neighbouring  field 
which  occupies  a  considerable  part  of  the  summit.  "  Here 
the  firs!  noteworthy  feature  discovered  was  an  important 

1  <'r'.  Horace,  Od.,  II  I,  nil,  9  :— 

••  I [ic  dies,  aunt,  redeante,  foetus 
Oorticem  adstrictum  pice  dimovebil 
Amphora  funium  bibere  institutse 

( 'oiisul.'  TuIIm  " 
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street,  running  roughly  east  and  west,  and  for  the  most 
part  about  37  ft.  wide,  though  for  some  distance  the 
building  line  on  the  south  side  had  been  set  back  another 
15  ft.  The  breadth  given  seems  to  correspond  with  the 
main  road  from  the  bridge,  and  certainly  the  appearance 
of  the  ground  in  the  field  on  the  west,  after  the  corn  had 
been  carted  away,  suggested  that  the  bridge-road  curved 
round  and  became  the  street  in  question  ;  but  the  point 
is  one  for  future  excavation  to  determine.  The  street 
running  east  and  west  was  paved  with  cobbles,  and  the 
pavement  had  sustained  some  damage  from  the  plough,  as 
it  lay  less  than  a  foot  below  the  surface,  and  most  of  its 
gutter  stones  had  been  removed,  some  in  comparatively 
recent  times  ;  but  it  was  subsequently  found  that  two 
other  street  levels  lay  beneath  it,  the  lower  being  about 
5  ft.  below  the  surface,  with  a  similar  pavement  but 
of  better  construction. 

The  buildings  on  the  south  side  of  the  street  were 
thoroughly  examined,  as  far  as  it  was  possible,  but  the 
more  easterly  of  them  extended  through  the  south  hedge 
of  the  field,  so  that  only  a  portion  could  be  unearthed,  and 
a  full  consideration  of  the  evidence  relating  to  them  must 
be  postponed  until  a  future  year's  excavations  makes  that 
evidence  complete.  One  building,  however,  lay  entirely 
within  the  area  available,  and  proved  to  be  of  no  ordinary 
interest  and  importance.  The  main  foundations  appeared 
to  belong  to  a  comparatively  early  structure,  the  character 
of  which  was  not  indicated  by  any  evidence  ;  but  on  the 
north-west  quarter  of  this  site  a  building  of  poor  quality 
had  been  erected,  of  which  it  is  possible  to  say  with  a  fair 
amount  of  certainty  that  at  a  date  a  little  before  the  middle 
of  the  fourth  century  it  was  used  as  a  pottery  shop  or 
store.  On  the  north  and  west  sides  the  walls  had  been 
built  on  the  old  foundations,  which  had  a  good  stone 
drain  running1  beside  them.  On  the  east  and  south  sides 
new  foundations  of  a  very  rough  character  had  been  put 
in,  and  the  rest  of  the  site  of  the  older  building  appeared 
to  have  been  used  as  a  yard. 

The  interior  of  the  shop  itself,  however,  was  the  most 
interesting  part  of  the  site.  Over  the  whole  of  it,  with 
the  exception  of  a  narrow  strip  along  the  street  front, 
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extended  a  layer  of  burn!  matter — principally  wood  ashes 
— about  7  in.  thick,  in  which  an  extraordinary  quantity 
of  fragments  of   pottery   were   embedded,   the  different 

kinds    of   warr    beinc;   found    in    different    (piarters   of   the 

shop.  In  the  iM.it  li-w  est  quarter  nothing  but  "  Samian" 
teas  discovered;  in  the  north-east  only  British-made 
brown  and  grey  wares  occurred ;  and  the  back  half  of  the 

shop  was  entirely  occupied  by  fragments  of  buffish -white 
mortaria  or  food -vessels,  which  were  probably  locally 
manufactured  from  a  local  clay.  It  was  clear  that  the 
shop  had  been  burnt  down  with  the  stock  standing  >>n 
the  shelves,  and  that  as  the  shelves  had  been  destroyed, 
the  vessels  had  fallen  to  the  ground  and  been  broken 
either  by  the  fall  or  by  the  eventual  collapse  of  the  roof. 
In  one  quarter  of  the  shop  a  deposit  of  coins  was 
discovered,  which  appeared  to  represent  the  contents  of 
the  till,  and  about  a  dozen  which  are  decipherable  give 
some  clue  to  the  date  at  which  the  tire  occurred.  Tic- 
hulk  of  them  are  coins  of  the  Constantine  family,  the 
latest  of  this  class  being  one  of  Constantinus  II,  dating 
from  A.n.  337-340,  and  the  condition  of  these  specimens 
indicates  that  they  had  not  been  long  in  circulation.  It 
is  true  that  a  coin  of  Valentinian  I  and  one  of  Gratian 
(a.d.  383)  were  also  found,  but  the  condition  of  the  earlier 
coins  certainly  indicates  that  these  two  must  have  been 
dropped  on  the  surface  and  worked  down  at  a  date 
subsequent  to  the  tire,  when  the  site  was  lying  vacant,  as 
it  appears  to  have  done  during  the  remainder  of  the 
existence  of  Corstopitum  ;  no  trace  was  found  oi  any 
occupation  after  the  date  of  the  lire.  It  is  therefore 
conjectured  that  the  tire  took  place  some  time  between 
the  years  340  and  345,  ami  this  is  corroborated  by  the 
discovery,  below  the  latest  street  level  at  a  point  further 
to  the  cast,  of  a  quantity  of  small  bronze  coins — third 
brass  and  minimi — which  bad  evidently  been  subjected 
to  the  action  of  fire.  These,  so  far  as  they  can  he 
identified,  belong  to  t  he  ( Sonstantinian  period,  and  Bug 
that  there  was  a  serious  tire  about  the  date  already 
indicated,  and  there  is  some  evidence,  though  at  present 
insufficient  for  a  definite  conclusion,  that  this  fire  was 
followed   by  a   period  of  abandonment,      In   the  Beries 
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of  bronze  coins  found  during  the  year  there  is  a  gap  of 
several  years  (circ.  a.d.  345-364),  no  coins  minted  during 
that  period  having  been  discovered,  and  this  agrees  with 
the  evidence  obtained  at  other  places  in  the  North  of 
England.  Possibly  this  may  point  to  a  period  of  ruin, 
and  possibly  we  may  ascribe  the  restoration  of  the  town 
to  the  elder  Theodosius.  That  something  in  the  way  of 
restoration  was  done,  either  in  the  time  of  Theodosius  or 
somewhat  earlier,  seems  likely  from  the  position  of  the 
burnt  coins  already  mentioned,  and  also  from  the  fact 
that  a  coin  of  Valentinian  I  was  found  below  the  surface 
of  the  latest  street.  This  uppermost  pavement  may  thus 
be  provisionally  ascribed  to  the  latter  half  of  the  fourth 
century,  and  the  third  period  road  near  the  north  abut- 
ment of  the  bridge  may  well  be  of  about  the  same  date. 

The  pottery  shop  is  likely  to  be  the  subject  of  much 
further  discussion  in  relation  to  the  evidence  it  affords  as 
to  the  date  up  to  which  the  manufacture  of  "Samian" 
ware  was  continued.  It  has  generally  been  held  that  the 
manufacture  even  of  plain  "  Samian"  came  to  an  end,  at 
the  latest,  soon  after  the  opening  of  the  fourth  century, 
and  that  in  the  latter  part  of  this  period  the  ware 
produced  had  deteriorated  greatly  in  quality,  glaze,  etc. 
The  "  Samian"  found  in  the  pottery  shop  consists  of  plain, 
straight-sided  cups,  bowls,  and  dishes,  most  of  which 
bear  a  potter's  mark.  Five  small  cups,  one  practically 
perfect,  with  the  mark  of  Albillus  were  found,  and  the 
quality  of  these  and  others  is  fairly  good,  the  glaze  being 
of  quite  a  good  class,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  many  of 
the  fragments  have  been  subjected  to  tire  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  have  been  burnt  quite  black.  If  the 
deductions  based  on  the  rinds  of  coins  are  correct,  it 
would  seem  that  this  "  Samian"  was  exposed  for  sale 
in  Corstopitum  somewhere  about  a.d.  340.  Were  these 
pieces  still  in  stock  half  a  century  or  more  after  their 
manufacture  ?  Or  was  the  manufacture  of  fairly  good 
"  Samian"  continued  later  than  has  hitherto  been  sup- 
posed ?  These  are  the  questions  to  which  the  discovery 
gives  rise,  and  careful  consideration  is  needed  before  we 
attempt  to  give  an  answer. 

The  building  next  to  the  pottery  shop  on  the  east,  the 
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front  of  which  is  set  back  I  .r>  ft.  from  the  street,  extends 
through  the  hedge,  and  cannot  yet  be  fully  described. 
So  far  n  appears  to  consist  <>l  two  houses  with  a  con- 
tinuous front  wall  ami  two  parallel  party  walls,  witli 
a  narrow  Bpace  between  them,  and  the  entrances  seem  to 
have  been  from  side  lanes  and  not  from  the  main  street; 
whether  they  were  domestic  buildings  or  shops,  it  is  too 
early  to  say.  but  some  interesting  objects  were  found  in 
the  course  of  their  excavation.  These  included  a  draught- 
b  >aid  of  fifty-six  squares,  roughly  scratched  on  a  thin 
slab  of  stone,  and  a  number  of  turned  bone  draughtsmen, 
a  bronze  brooch  in  the  shape  of  a  sitting  hare,  and 
a  substantial  block  of  stone  with  a  rudely-cut  inscription, 
which  apparently  records  the  name  of  one  Apollonius. 
Further  still  to  the  east  are  the  chaotic  remains  of  what 
appears  to  have  been  an  important  building,  with  a  wall 
5  ft.  thick,  having  a  splayed  plinth  on  the  outer  side, 
but  only  a  corner  of  it  lay  within  the  field,  and  at  presenl 
i!  i-  impossible  to  account  for  the  extremely  confused  and 
confusing  features  which  the  excavation  of  this  small 
portion  brought  to  light.  It  is  only  possible  to  say  that 
it  bears  the  appearance  of  a  comparatively  early  building. 
which  has  at  some  time  been  destroyed  or  allowed  to  fall 
into  ruin,  and  afterwards  partially  restored;  but  this 
conclusion  must  be  subject  to  correction  when  the  rest  of 
the  site  is  invest  igat  ed. 

The  north  wall  of  the  building  just  mentioned  ran 
obliquely  through  the  south  hedge  of  the  field  before  its 
east  angle  was  reached,  and  tie-  only  other  buildings 
investigated  la\  on  the  north  side  of  the  street.  Tn  the 
course  of  making  a  cut  to  determine  the  width  of  the 
street,  the  digging  was  carried  somewhat  below  the 
latest  streel  level,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  north 
gutter  had  been  removed.  This  led  to  the  discovery  of  a 
e  slab  of  stone,  which  was  raised  and  proved  to 
be  a  considerable  fragment  of  an  important  inscribed  slab, 
with  a  finely  carved  border,  terminating  at  the  ends 
in  semi-lunar  shield  ornaments.  The  stone  used  musl 
have  come  from  the  Black  Pasture  Quarries  near  Ch oiler- 
ford,  stone  from  which  is  still  in  demand  for  tine  work, 
and  the  inscription,  as  restored  by  Professor  Baverfield, 
runs  as  follows  : — 
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imp.  caes.  (t.)  ael.  (Hadrian)  o 
antonino  (Aug.  pio  trib.  pot.) 
Ill  Co(s.  iii.  p.p.) 

svb  cvka  Q.  (Lolli  Urbici) 
leg.  AV(g.  pro  praetore) 
leg.  n.  (Aug ) 

That  is  to  say,  this  slab  was  set  up,  probably  to  com- 
memorate the  erection  of  some  important  building,  under 
the  Emperor  Antoninus  Pius,  in  the  third  year  of  his 
holding  the  tribunitian  power  (a.d.  140),  which  was  also 
the  year  of  his  third  consulship,  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  Quintus  Lollius  Urbicus,  Propraetor,  by  the 
Second  (Augustan)  Legion.  It  is  possible  that  the  last 
line  also  recorded  the  name  of  the  Sixth  Legion  or  some 
other  troop.  In  the  year  a.d.  140  Lollius  Urbicus  was 
preparing  for  the  campaign  which  resulted  in  the  sub- 
jugation of  the  southern  part  of  Scotland  and  the  erection 
of  the  Turf  Wall  between  the  Forth  and  the  Clyde.  It 
appears  from  this  inscription  that  the  Second  Legion, 
which  has  left  its  memorials  on  the  Antonine  Wall,  was 
advancing  by  the  route  of  the  first  Iter,  and  during  a 
halt  at  Corstopitum  erected  or  repaired  some  important 
building.1 

This  is  confirmed  by  the  discovery,  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  first  slab,  of  a  fragment  of  another,  bear- 
ing a  representation  of  a  legionary  standard,  on  which 
are  inscribed  the  words  leg^avg-  The  fragment  seems 
to  have  been  part  of  a  large  slab,  perhaps  consisting 
of  three  panels,  and  a  small  portion  ot  what  is  probably 
the  upper  left-hand  corner  of  the  same  slab  is  now 
preserved  in  Corbridge  Church.  The  form  vexillus  for 
vexillum  is,  of  course,  an  error  on  the  part  of  the  stone- 
cutter, but  not  unprecedented  in  inscriptions. 

On  the  discovery  of  these  stones  a  search  was  made  for 
further  fragments,  and  a  few  small  pieces  of  the  Antoninus 
slab  were  found.  The  work  also  disclosed  part  of  the 
foundations  of  a  building,  the  floor  of  which  had  apparently 

1  A  smaller  and  much  plainer  slab,  found  at  High  Rochester 
(Bremenium)  on  the  same  route,  records  work  done  in  the  reign  of 
Antoninus  Pius,  under  Lollius  Urbicus,  by  the  Cuhors  1  Lingonum. 
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been  supported  by  low  Bleeper-walls ;  bul  time  did  nol 
allow  of  the  further  investigation  of  this  site,  which  will 
probably    be   thoroughly   excavated    during   the    coining 

summer. 

.lust  to  the  east  of  this  building  another  structure 
of  great  importance  was  discovered.  As  will  be  seen 
from  the  accompanying  Plate,  this  consists  of  a  podium 
of  fine  masonry,  which  has  been  strongly  cramped  to- 
gether. This  platform  stands  2  ft.  high,  and  measures 
IS  ft.  6  in.  from  north  to  south  ;  the  longest  side,  facing 
the  Street,  measures  19  ft.,  and  in  front  of  it  is  a  trough 
or  tank,  measuring  internally  15  ft.  5  in.  by  5  ft,  9  in., 
constructed  of  large  slabs  of  stone,  those  forming  the  sides 
bring  grooved  at  the  edges  and  the  grooves  filled  with 
(•fluent,  except  at  the  east  end  of  the  south  side,  where 
the  original  stone  has  been  replaced  at  a  later  date  by 
two  smaller  stones  badly  fitted,  and  at  the  north-east  and 
north-west  corners,  where  the  end  slabs  fit  into  grooves. 
The  slabs  of  the  north  side  have  been  cramped  to  the 
front  of  the  podium,  and  those  of  the  three  open  sides 
have  been  worn  into  a  kind  of  irregular  scalloping, 
probably  by  the  scraping  of  water-vessels  which  were 
filled  from  the  trough.  Near  the  south  side  there  was  a 
shallow  channel  running  along  tbe  bottom  to  an  outlet 
at  the  south-west  coiner,  which  communicated  with  a 
drain. 

At  either  side  of  the  front  of  the  podium  there  had 
been  a  substantial  pedestal  ;  on  the  west  only  the  base 
remained,  but  on  tbe  east  tbe  base  was  surmounted  by  a 
block  of  stone  2  ft.  5  in.  square  and  3  ft.  6  in.  high,  with 
B  dowel  bole  on  the  toj).  There  had  been  an  inscription 
on  the  south  face  of  this  Btone,  but  only  a  single  letter, 
apparently    an    L,  remained.      The    podium    itself  appeals 

to  have  been  surrounded  by  a  low  Bcreen,  consisting 
of  pilasters  and    intervening   panels,  some  fragment* 

which    were   discovered  ;    hut    it    is    not     probable    that    it 

supported  any  heavy  superstructure.  Near  the  hack 
were  found  fragments  of  a  small  pediment,  of  which 
enough  remained  to  show  thai  the  design  had  represented 
two  winged  Victories  supporting  a  circular  panel  enclosed 
m  a  wreath,  the  whole  pediment  being  surmounted  by  an 
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interlaced  open  cable  moulding.  Only  a  few  letters  of 
the  inscription  remained,  but  from  these  Professor  Haver- 
field  was  able  to  ascertain  that  it  recorded  the  work 
of  the  Twentieth  Legion  : — 

LEG 

x  x  .v.  v. 

FECIT 

The  length  of  the  pediment  must  have  been  between  7  ft. 
and  8  ft.,  and  it  is  therefore  too  short  to  have  surmounted 
any  erection  along  the  front  of  the  podium.  It  may, 
however,  have  formed  the  top  of  a  light  doorway  at  the 
back  or  narrow  end,  but  further  excavation  is  needed  in 
this  direction,  and  will  probably  be  carried  out  in  the 
coming  season. 

The  purpose  of  this  remarkable  structure  is  still  some- 
what obscure.  It  seems  fairly  clear  that  the  trough  was 
used  as  a  public  pant  or  fountain,  from  which  the 
inhabitants  of  this  quarter  of  the  town  obtained  a  supply 
of  water  in  their  own  vessels,  and  while  the  trough  was 
in  use  the  podium  may  have  supported  some  sort  of 
cistern,  the  water  issuing  through  jets  fixed  in  the  front 
panels  of  the  stone  screen.  It  seems  probable,  however, 
from  various  details  of  the  construction  that  the  trough 
was  added  to  the  podium  at  a  later  date,  and  in  that 
case  the  latter  may  originally  have  served  some  other 
purpose.  It  may  have  supported  some  sort  of  shrine  or 
monument,  or  it  may  have  been  a  rostrum  from  which  a 
speaker  could  nddress  a  crowd  gathered  in  the  widened 
portion  of  the  street  on  which  it  fronts.  These,  however, 
are  purely  conjectural  explanations,  and  probably  more 
light  will  be  thrown  on  the  question  when  the  ground 
immediately  to  the  north  has  been  explored. 

With  regard  to  the  objects  discovered  during  the 
course  of  the  excavations,  reference  has  already  been 
made  to  many  of  the  most  important  specimens  of 
pottery.  In  addition  to  the  vessels  recovered  from  the 
pottery  shop,  a  large  quantity  of  fragments  of  plain  and 
decorated  "  Samian"  was  obtained,  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting being  a  piece  of  a  decorated  bowl  with  a  potter's 
stamp,  lvtaevs  fec,  on  the  plain   band  below  the  rim. 
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One  curious  vessel  was  a  barrel-shaped  bottle,  apparently 
made  of  the  local  clay,  with  ;i  two-handled  neck  rising 
from  the  Bide  of  the  barrel,  and  four  small  feet.  Two 
earthenware  candlesticks  were  also  found.  The  metal 
objects  included  a  sword,  several  spear-heads  and  arrow- 
heads, a  lock  and  key,  a  chain,  and  a  number  of  tools, 
mostly  in  bad  condition,  as  Corbridge  is  less  fortunate 
than  New  stead,  where  the  peaty  character  of  the  soil 
preserves  ironwork  in  quite  an  unusual  manner.  The 
bronze  objects  not  already  mentioned  included  some 
enamelled  bronze  brooches.  Another  interesting  find  was 
the  torso  of  a  small  statue  of  Mercury,  who  seems  to  have 
been  much  in  favour  in  this  district,  and  the  pillar  shown 
on  the  Plate,  with  a  rudely  incised  figure,  probably  the 
work  of  a  child,  is  very  curious. 

A  considerable  amount  of  work  was  done  with  the 
object  of  testing  the  theory,  which  has  been  held  by 
many  writers,  that  a  town  or  settlement  existed  on  the 
site  of  Corstopitum  in  pre-Roman  times.  Maclauchlan 
in  particular  considered  that  the  existence  of  such  a 
settlement  would  account  for  the  fact  that  the  great  road 
from  York  seems  to  come  out  of  its  way  to  cross  the  river 
at  this  point,  instead  of  crossing  it  near  Riding  Mill,  about 
two  miles  to  the  east.  This  peculiarity  would,  however, 
be  equally  well  explained  if,  as  is  quite  possible  but 
as  yet  unproved,  another  road  branched  from  the  Dere 
Street  at  or  near  the  south  end  of  the  bridge  and  ran  in 
a  south-westerly  direction  to  join  the  Maiden  Way  near 
Alston.  Up  to  the  present,  at  any  rate,  no  trustworthy 
evidence  of  a  pre-Roman  occupation  has  been  found:  a 
few  rough  Hint  flakes  and  broken  scrapers  have  occurred 
in  the  soil,  and  a  deep  trench  to  the  south  of  the  house 
site  produced  a  barbed  and  tanged  flint  arrow-head  and 
a  number  of  small  Hint  chippings ;  but  these  cannot  be 
regarded  even  as  raising  a  presumption  of  a  permanent 
occupation.  Fragments  of  pottery  of  a  very  rough 
character  were  found  not  infrequently,  but  always  in 
connection  with  other  remains  of  undoubtedly  Roman 
origin. 

A  quantity  of  animal  bones  from  the  site  have  been 
examined  by  Professor  Rfeek,  of  the  Armstrong  College, 

}908  * 
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Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  They  include  more  than  one 
variety  of  the  Bos  Longifrons,  pony,  sheep,  pig,  dog,  red- 
deer,  roe-deer,  badger,  fox,  swan,  goose,  duck,  pheasant, 
and  grouse.  One  bone  proved  to  be  a  lower  jaw  of  the 
European  beaver,  which  had  not  been  previously  found 
in  this  neighbourhood. 

The  work  of  excavation  will  be  continued  in  July  on 
an  area  which  has  been  reserved  to  the  north  of  the 
street  already  described.  This  area  covers  a  large  part 
of  what,  so  far  as  can  be  judged,  is  the  centre  of  the 
town,  and  it  is  hoped  that  its  excavation  will  lead  to 
important  discoveries.  The  total  extent  of  Corstopitum 
has  not  yet  been  ascertained,  but  it  was  certainly  larger 
than  the  22  acres  which  Maclauchlan  gives  conjecturally. 
It  is  clear  that  a  work  of  considerable  magnitude  still  lies 
before  the  Excavation  Committee  ;  but  it  is  a  work  of 
great  interest,  promise,  and  importance,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  Committee  will  be  generously  supported 
in  their  efforts  to  brins:  it  to  a  successful  conclusion. 


W.MJKIIAM. 


I'.v  .1.  <;.  N.  CLIPT,  Esq.,  Boh.  Seobbtaby. 

T  what  precise  date  the  .site  upon  which 
i  hr  present  town  of  Wareham  Btauds 
was  first  occupied,  is  a  question  that  can 
only  be  solved  by  careful  excavation. 
Such  antiquities  as  have  been  discovered 
within  the  town  or  in  tin-  immediate 
vicinity,  and  have  been  recorded  or  pre- 
served,  throw  some  light  upon  the  question,  although 
from  the  nature  of  the  finds  it  is  impossible  to  assert 
anything  absolutely  definite  as  to  the  probable  age  of  the 
original  settlement. 

There  is  no  evidence,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained, 
of  any  permanent  Neolithic  occupation  of  the  actual  site, 
though  .in  axe-head  of  syenite  of  a  somewhat  uncommon 
form  was  found  some  years  ago  in  the  neighbourhood.1 
To  the  north,  to  the  south,  and  to  the  west  of  the  town 
many  tumuli  are  to  be  observed,  and  in  the  King  Barrow, 
Stowborough,  was  found  a  trunk  interment,  unaccom- 
panied, it  would  seem,  by  any  trace  of  metal,  hut  viol, ling 
•i  lathe-turned  cup  of  ECimmeridge  shale.'  As.  however, 
the  use  of  this  material  for  ornamental  purposes  continued 
down  to  late  Romano- British  times,  too  much  importance 
must  not  be  attached  to  any  finds  of  objects  manufactured 
from  it.  It  is  recorded  that  "  Kimmeridge  shale  money," 
which  in  reality  is  mostly  burners'  waste  material,  has 
been  found  within  the  town,  and  it  is  said  that  all  the 
chief  objects  hitherto  found  lay  at  a  depth  of  about  6  ft. 
from  the  surface  of  tic  -round.     It  will  accordingly  be 


1   Evans,  Stone  Implements,  p.  Il»'>. 
1  [utchins,  History  of  D  I  Edit 
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seen  that  there  is  no  real  evidence  of  a  Neolithic  occupa- 
tion, though  of  course  a  systematic  examination  of  the 
unoccupied  land  within  the  town  walls  might  perhaps 
yield  some  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  settlement  during 
that  period. 

The  Bronze  Age  is  perhaps  more  extensively  repre- 
sented in  the  district,  though  it  does  not  appear  that  any 
finds  have  been  made  within  Wareham  itself.  In  a 
barrow  near  the  King  Barrow  on  Stowborough  Heath 
was  found  a  socketted  celt,  with  a  hollowed  unmoulded 
top,  sloping  away  from  the  side  on  which  the  loop  was 
cast.1  Another  bronze  celt,  about  4^  in.  long,  with  a, 
nearly  square  socket  and  a  somewhat  elongated  blade, 
was  found  near  the  town,  and  this  implement  is  interest- 
ing from  the  fact  that  while  the  type  is  common  in  the 
north-west  of  France,  in  England  it  is  almost  exclusively 
confined  to  the  southern  counties  ;  and  it  is  by  no  means 
an  impossible  deduction  from  these  circumstances  that 
not  only  did  the  particular  type  originate  in  Gaul,  but 
that  there  was  some  sort  of  export  trade  with  this 
country  during  the  age  of  bronze.2  Other  celts  of  a 
similar  type  have  been  found  in  the  New  Forest,3  at 
Hollingbury  Hill  and  elsewhere  near  Brighton,4  at  Kara 
Bre  and  Mawgan,5  and  another  unspecified  locality  in 
Cornwall,  and  at  Bath.6 

Of  the  coins  discovered  near  the  town,  the  earliest 
seem  to  be  some  uninscribed  British  gold  coins,  weighing 
about  94  grains,  and  now  deposited  in  the  British  Museum. 
This  type  of  coin  was  a  very  degenerate  imitation  of  the 
stater  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  in  all  probability  derived 
from  Gaulish  sources,  and  bearing  little  or  no  resemblance 
to  the  original  prototype.  Other  coins  of  this  type  have 
been  found  at  Home  in  Surrey,  Basingstoke  in  Hamp- 
shire, Pool  in  Dorsetshire,  near  Goodwood  in  Sussex,  and 
again  at  Kara  Bre,  Cornwall,  in  1749.' 

1  Evans,  Bronze  Implements,  p.  114. 

2  Evans,  op.  cit.,  p.  115. 

3  Archceoloyia,  vol.  v,  p.  114. 

4  Sussex  Arch.  Coll.,  vol.  ii,  p.  268. 

5  Archceoloyia,  vol.  xvii,  p.  337. 

6  Evans,  op.  cit.,  p.  116. 

7  Evans,  Ancient  British  Coins,  p.  61. 
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The  whole  of  the  evidence,  then,  01  any  pre-Roman 
occupatioD  of  the  Bite  is  of  a  very  Blender  character.  No 
discoveries  from  the  site  of  the  town  itself  appear  to  have 
been  recorded,  which  can  be  assigned  to  a  pre-Roman 
date.  Hardly  more  satisfactory  is  the  evidence  of  a 
Eloman  origin:  a  few  fragments  of  terra  sigillata,  some 
glass  beads,  about  twenty  coins  two  of  Constantine  the 
Great  -and,  as  Car  as  can  be  ascertained,  no  pavements, 
masonry,  etc.  On  the  whole,  the  foundation  of  the 
present  town  may,  with  all  reserve,  be  attributed  to  the 
Romano-British  period.  Of  a  Romano-British  settlement 
do  undoubted  trace  remains,  and  though  the  earthen 
ramparts  have  been  attributed  to  this  epoch,  the  evidence 
is  bo  scanty  as  to  be  practically  worthless.  The  ramparts 
have  been  so  altered,  destroyed,  strengthened,  and  re- 
stored at  various  periods,  that  it  is  only  by  cutting  a 
few  sections  through  both  rampart  and  fosse  that  any 
definite  conclusion  can  be  arrived  at.  This  would  be  a 
most  desirable  piece  of  work,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
Borne  day  it  will  be  undertaken  and  the  mystery  solved 
once  for  all. 

Situated  as  Wareham  is,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Rivers 
Frome  and  Pydel,  which  protect  it  on  its  southern  and 
northern  sides,  it  must  in  former  days,  before  the  haven 
became  silted  up,  have  been  a  town  of  no  slight  import- 
ance :  the  site  is  in  fact  one  which  would  special! y 
commend  itself  to  a  maritime  nation.  The  general  shape 
of  the  space  enclosed  by  the  ramparts  is  a  rough  square 
<>f  I  siio  ft.  on  the  west  side,  and  \\H)i)  ft.  on  the  north  ; 
then  the  wall  inclines  slightly  in  a  south-easterly  direction 
for  1 1  5  ft.,  and  to  t la-  cast  ward  the  rampart  measured 
L600  ft.  On  the  south — the  side  bounded  by  the  River 
Frome  -there  is  now  no  rampart,  and  the  length  on  this 
side,  taken  in  a  straight  line  from  the  termination  of  the 
wall  to  the  south-west  angle,  is  L700  ft.' 

Starting  at  the  south-west  corner  of  the  site,  a  deep 
fosse  runs  in  a  northerly  direction  to  the  West  Gate, 
From  whence  a  strong  rampart  formed  an  additional  line 
ol  defence.     In  this  south  west  corner  of  the  town  there 

1   Hutching,  History  <•/  Donate  3rd  Edition,  vol.  i.  p,  94. 
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probable  thai  the  ditches  both  bo  the  easl  and  to  the 
i  u  si  i  filled  with  watei . 
The  town  of  Wareham  having  thus  been  deall  with  in 
relation  to  the  remains  now  existing  and  the  objects 
thai  have  from  time  to  time  been  discovered  and  recorded, 
i(  is  desirable  bo  <  samim  such  evidence  as  is  contained 
in  the  Chronicles.  A.fter  bhe  fight  in  a.d.  784,  in  which 
Gyneheard  slew  Cynewulf,  and  was  himself  slain  with 
eighty- four  of  his  followers,  the  kingdom  of  bhe  W<  I 
8a  "lis  passed  to  Beorhtric,  who  <li«'<l  after  ;i  reign  of 
sixteen  years  and  was  buried  at  Wareham  in   A..D.  800.1 

Ii    may  reasonably  enough  !><•  argued   from  this  circ 

Btance  thai  prior  bo  bhe  vear  a.d.  800  there  wa  al 
Wareham  some  sorl  of  a  religious  house.  Whatever  bhe 
nature  of  this  establishment  may  have  been,  there  is  no 
evidence  of  any  kind  bhal  ii  was  founded  at  any  specific 
date,  nor  can  it  be  ascribed  bo  bhe  piety  or  munificence 
of  any  individual.  Et  is  true  that  a  foundation  here  hai 
been  attributed  bo  AJdhelm,  bishop  of  Sherborne,"  but 
this  attribution  will  not  bear  bhe  slightest  scrutiny.  In 
bhe  firsl  place  there  are  bwo  ecclesiastical  buildings,  which 
may  undoubtedly  l»-  assigned  bo  Aldhelm,  bhe  situations 
of  which  have  led  to  a  nol  wholly  unpardonable  mistake. 
The  firsl  of  bhese  was  .-i  monastery  founded  al  Frome  in 
Somersetshire,8  near  bhe  River  Frome,  and  dedicated  to 
St.  John  the  Baptist.  Of  this  monastery  Aldhelm  him- 
self seems  bo  have  been  A.bbot/  and  bhe  building  was 
itanding  when  William  of  Malmesbury  wrote  bhe  Geata 
Pontificum.  Furthermore,  bhis  particular  foundation 
was  granted  certain  privileges  by  Pope  Sergius  I  about 
tli-  yeai  a  d.  701,8  and  I  hi  re  i    no  menl  ion  of  a   I  >oi 

1   Anglo- Sawon  Clvronicle^  Monumtnta  //<  torica,  pp   336  and  340 
Warne    Ancient  Dm  ■>   p   261       Hutchin      llutory  qj   Dm    t,  3rd 
EJdii  ion,  \  ol.  i,  p.  94,  et    ■  qq 

Willi  Inn     Mnl  mi-    In  i  a  ii    i         Mmim/n      (,',     fa      l'i ,  n  1 1 /i ,  u  ,,i      A  m/lui  n  m . 

ttolla  Serii   ,   p,    346  Feci!   el    aliud  cenobium  juxta   fluvium    qui 

'•"•  tatui   I  rom     ioul  in  privilegio quod  Bergiu    papa  utri  qu<  mona  b  rii 
<-*>f 1 1 1 1 ] 1 1  I < ■  ■  - 1 1  ii? .     Si.-ii  ibi  adnuc  et  vioil   diuturnitate     ua   bol     aecula 
in  -  •  l »  i"  in  In  mi.  n  I,  i    am  1 1  Johanni    Baptii  tat  i  on  tru<  t  i 
'  Journal  of  tht  Aitociation,  vol.  cxviii    p    166. 
Bull  of  Hergiui   I,  Gesta   Ponttycuni,   p     ■'  i       quod  etiam   num 
■feldumeabury    vooatur,     itum    in    provintia    Saxoniae,    atqui 
mona  itei  nun.  quod  in  bonon    an<  1 1  Johanni    Bapl 
proi  in(  ia  | am  ju  i  ta  \\n\  nun  qui  vocal  m   From 
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shire  foundation  at  all,  the  reason  for  this  being  that  it 
was  just  before  setting  out  for  Rome  to  obtain  these 
privileges  for  his  Monasteries  that  Aldhelm  built  the 
church  in  Dorset,  which  has  to  some  extent  been  confused 
with  this  Somersetshire  foundation.1  The  Dorsetshire 
church  is  clearly  distinguished  from  the  monastery  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist  near  the  Frome,  as  the  latter  was 
standing  during  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth  century, 
while  the  church  in  Dorsetshire,  if  in  existence  at  all, 
was  a  roofless  ruin,  to  which  miraculous  powers  were 
attributed,  and  furthermore  its  site  is  clearly  specified 
as  being  in  Dorsetshire,  two  miles  from  the  sea,  near 
Wareham,  and  in  the  Corfe  Castle  district.2  Indeed,  the 
Gesta  Pontiftcum  justifies  us  in  going  further :  the  roofless 
church  was  at  the  date  in  question  attributed  to  Aldhelm, 
and  the  tradition  may  well  have  been  erroneous ;  the 
church  that  Aldhelm  actually  built  cannot  have  been 
more  than  a  small  temporary  structure,  as  it  was  put  up 
while  he  was  waiting  for  a  favourable  wind,  in  order  to 
begin  his  journey  to  Rome,  so  that  he  might  have  a 
place  to  pray  in  while  his  companions  were  making  the 
necessary  arrangements  for  the  voyage.  There  is  no 
record  of  his  rebuilding  this  church  at  a  later  date,  and 
it  is  not  likely  that  for  a  period  of  such  uncertain  duration 
he  would  erect  a  building  of  so  substantial  a  character 
that  the  walls  would  remain  standing  four  centuries  later. 
A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  that  the  words  ubi  et 

1  Gesta  Pontificum,  p.  364. 

2  Gesta  Pontiftcum,  p.  364.  "  Communicato  propterea  cum  rege 
Westsaxonum  Ina  et  Ethelredo  Mertiorum  consilio,  quorum  et  gaudebat 
amicitia  et  eminebat  munificentia,  illisquea  sententia  non  discedentibus, 
Romanum  callem  ingressus  est.  Yeruntamen,  ut  licentius  necessaria 
componeret,  in  pradia  sui  juris  apud  Dorsatensem  pagum  abiit.  Ibi, 
dum  felicem  auram  operitur,  ecclesiam  fecit,  in  qua  sotiis  ad  necessaria 
occupatis,  ipse  itum  et  reditum  suum  Deo  commendaret.  Ejus  doinus 
macerise  adhuc  superstites  c?elo  patulpe  tecto  vacant,  nisi  quod  quiddam 
super  altare  prominet,  quod  a  feditate  volucrum  sacratum  lapidem 
tueatur."  He  then  relates  the  story  of  the  miraculous  protection  of 
the  roofless  church  from  rain,  and  adds  that  the  principal  men  of  the 
province  more  than  once  tried  to  reroof  the  church  but  were  unable  to 
do  so.  The  passage  ends  thus  :  "  Locus  est  in  Dorsatensi  pago,  ii 
milibus  a  mari  disparatus,  juxta  Werham,  ubi  et  Oorf  castellum  pelago 
prominet." 
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Corf  CdSteUum    pelago    />r<>nuin't    denote    tli<:    district     111 

which  the  church  was  situated,  and  qo<  its  actual  Bite: 
Corfe  Castle  floes  not  project  into  the  Bea,  and  the 
reference  must  be  to  the  peninsula  lying  between  Poole 
Harbour  on  the  north  and  the  Channel  on  the  south,  or 
(roughly  speaking)  the  Isle  of  Purbeck.  There  is  no 
mention  whatever  of  any  foundation  by  Aldhelm  in 
Wareham  itself,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  evidence,  it  is 
to  be  presumed  that  he  did  not  found  any  such  church  in 
the  town  as  has  been  suggested. 

No  events  of  any  particular  importance  appear  to  have 
occurred  in  or  near  the  town  during  the  next  seventy- 
five  years.  Troublous  times,  however,  were  at  hand,  and 
in  \.d.  876  a  considerable  army  of  raiders  under  Godrum, 
Oscytel,  and  Anwynd,  after  passing  the  previous  year  at 
Cambridge,  made  a  descent  on  the  country  of  the  West 
Saxons,  where  they  seized  and  occupied  the  fortified 
i own  of  Wareham.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  they 
sacked  the  Nunnery,  and  in  accordance  with  their  usual 
custom  severelv  maltreated  its  occupants.-  I  lit  her  thev 
were  followed  by  Alfred,  and  although  there  is  no  record 
of  a  battle  here,  the  invaders  must  have  been  reduced 
to  sore  straits,  as  they  not  only  delivered  some  of  their 
principal  leaders  to  Alfred  as  hostages,  but  also  bound 
themselves  by  the  must  solemn  oaths  to  maintain  the 
peace  and  cease  from  raiding  the  surrounding  country. 
They  must  indeed  have  been  in  a  desperate  plight,  as  they 
swore  by  the  Holy  ring — an  oath  which  the)'  had  never 
given  to  any  other  nation.  1  [owever,  in  spite  of  the  host- 
ages  and  the  solemn  pledges  which  they  had  given  for  their 
good  behaviour,  the  mounted  portion  of  the  Pagan  army 
left  Wareham  secretly  by  night,  and  made  their  way  t<> 
Exeter,3  where  in  the  following  year  they  were  joined  by 
t  he  bulk  of  their  comrades  who  had  been  left  at  Wareham.1 
The  fleet,  while  attempting  to  sail  westwards.  was  over- 
taken at  Bea   by  a   violent   storm,  and  one  hundred  and 

twenty   vessels    were    Wrecked    at    Swanage.       Alfred    pur- 

\   s.  Qhron.,  Man.  //<>'..  p.  355. 
'-'  Ajuer,  .!/<-/'.  Hist.,  p.  178. 

\  s.  Qhron.,  Hon.  Hist.,  p,  3 
*  Ibid.,  p  356. 
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sued  them  as  far  as  Exeter  and  exacted  fresh  security  for 
the  performance  of  the  obligations  they  had  undertaken  ; 
and  as  the  number  of  hostages  was  fixed  by  Alfred 
himself,  it  is  reasonable  to  infer  that  the  Pagans  were 
placed  at  a  disadvantage,  tactical  or  otherwise,  though 
there  is  no  record  of  a  battle. 

While  from  many  points  of  view  the  doings  of  the 
Pagan  invaders  are  worthy  of  attention,  their  chief 
importance  arises  from  the  mention  by  Asser  of  the 
Nunnery  at  Wareham,1  and  some  light  is  thrown  on  the 
relative  importance  of  the  town  at  this  period.  The 
chief  object  of  such  raids  was  the  acquisition  of  plunder, 
and  it  may  safely  be  assumed  that  if  Wareham  had  not 
at  that  time  been  reputed  a  wealthy  town,  the  Pagans 
would  not  have  troubled  to  attack  and  capture  it. 

At  some  date  between  the  years  a.d.  925  and  a.d.  941 
Athelstan  seems  to  have  granted  the  right  of  coining 
to  the  town  of  Wareham — a  privilege  also  bestowed  on 
Shaftesbury  and  Dorchester  in  the  same  county ;  and 
Bridport  was  subsequently  added  to  the  list,  probably  in 
the  eleventh  century.  To  this  king  was  due  the  first 
attempt  to  regulate  the  coinage,  and  in  his  reign  a 
Council,  held  (it  is  supposed)  at  Grately  near  Andover, 
promulgated  the  series  of  laws  which  directed,  inter  alia, 
that  there  should  be  a  standard  monetary  system  through- 
out the  kingdom,  and  that  mints  should  be  established 
only  in  towns,  thus  taking  away  from  the  Archbishops 
and  some  others  their  privileges  in  this  respect.  The 
penalties  attaching  to  breaches  of  the  regulations  by 
the  moneyers  or  mint-masters  were  remarkably  severe.2 
Athelstan  was  thus  the  first  to  reduce  to  a  standard  the 
hitherto  varied  coinage  of  the  kingdom  and  to  create 
what  was  practically  a  royal  monopoly  in  this  respect,  a 
system  which  had  obvious  advantages  and  was  at  the 
same  time  productive  of  considerable  revenue. 

1  De  Rebus  Gestis  iElfridi,  Mon.  Hist,  p.  748. 

2  "  Leges  Athelstani.  14.  De  Monetariis.  Statuinius  ut  una  inoneta 
sit  per  omnem  Regis  ditionem,  et  nemo  monetam  cudat  extra  portam. 
Et  si  monetarius  reus  fieret,  manus  ejus  abscindatur,  quacum  reatuni 
commisit,  et  affigatur  fabriciee  monetarise.  Et  si  tunc  accusatus  sit,  et 
ipse  se  purgare  velit,  tunc  abeat  ad  cadens  ferrum,  et  purgat  manum 
ab  lllo  cujus  est  accusatus  quod  fraudem  hanc  fecerit,"  etc. 
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Fewer  specimens  of  coins  bearing  the  Wareham  mint- 
marks  have  been  found  than  of  those  bearing  the  marks 
of  Shaftesbury,  and  though  this  may  perhaps  poinl  to 
the  fad  thai  Shaftesbury  was  a  more  important  place, 
the  privilege  of  possessing  a  mint  at  all  indicates  that 
Wareham  was  at  this  date  a  town  of  considerable  size 
and  wealth.1  Coins  bearing  the  Wareham  marks  are 
known  of  the  reigns  of  Athektan,  Eadgar,  Ethelred  II, 
Canute,  Edward  the  Confessor,  Harold  II,  William  I. 
William  II.  and,  last  of  all,  Henry  I.  There  do  not 
seem  to  be  any  recorded  of  Eadmund,  Eadred,  Eadwig, 
Edward  the  Martyr,  Harold  I,  or  Hardicanute/  Tins 
list  is,  of  course,  merely  tentative,  as  future  discoveries 
may  throw  much  light  on  the  question,  and  there  seems 
te  be  ii"  reason  why  there  should  not  be  a  continuous 
scries  of  coins  bearing  the  Wareham  mark. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor  there  were  two 
moneyers  in  Wareham,  each  of  whom  rendered  one  mark 
of  silver  to  the  King,  and  twenty  shillings  whenever  the 
money  was  changed.8  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
although  the  only  coin  at  this  time  was  the  silver  penny, 
there  were  in  existence  denominations  for  certain  sums, 
e.g.,  the  mark,  which  was  a  term  of  Danish  origin,  probably 
introduced  into  this  country  about  the  reign  of  Alfred, 
and  employed  to  represenl  a  sum  of  1G0  pennies  after 
the  Conquest,  before  which  date  it  had  represented  LOO 
pennies.  The  shilling  (Saxon  scil  or  settling)  was  also 
■'  money  of  account,"  and  variously  represented  either 
4  or  5  silver  pennies.  William  I,  however,  established 
the  value  of  the  Saxon  shilling  at  4  silver  pennies,  and 
introduced  a  Norman  shilling  or  solidua  of  L2  pence 
silver.  On  this  footing  the  moneyers  of  Wareham 
rendered  lnO  pennies  to  Edward  the  Confessor,  and 
either  80  or  100  pennies  when  the  money  was  changed. 
It  miiM  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  change  in  the  type 
of  the  coin  was  purely  a1    the  pleasure  of  the  sovereign, 

and  Edward  the  I  lonfeSSOr  is  supposed  to  have  introduced 

1  Warne,  Ancient  Dorset,  pp.  282,  si  seqq. 
-  Warne,  .1  ncit  tti  I  >  j     1 1 2. 

Domesday,  "ll>i  erani   ij  monetarii,  quisqua  reddebat    i   mareafla 
i  \  \  Bolidos,  quando  moneta  vertebatur." 
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the  practice,  which  was  carried  to  great  length  by  the 
early  Anglo-Norman  kings,  of  frequently  altering  the 
types  of  the  coinage  when  in  want  of  money. 

The  tragic  murder  of  Edward  the  Martyr  in  the  year 
a.d.  978,  in  the  evening  of  the  15th  of  the  Kalends  of 
April,  at  the  instigation  of  his  step-mother  Elfrida,  at  a 
place  called  Corfes-geat,1  and  his  hurried  burial  in  Ware- 
ham,  are  the  next  events  of  importance  occurring  in  the 
history  of  the  town.  In  the  following  year  the  King's 
body  was  disinterred  and  removed  by  Archbishop  Dun- 
stan  and  iElfhere  the  Ealdorman  to  Shaftesbury,  where 
it  was  reburied  in  a  more  fitting  fashion.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  King's  body  was  originally  buried  in  a 
church  which  stood  on  the  site  of  St.  Mary's,  Wareham, 
and  the  present  vestry,  originally  a  small  chapel  which 
seems  to  have  been  attached  to  the  Priory,  is  called  King 
Edward's  Chapel.  A  stone  coffin,  placed  near  the  font, 
is  alleged  to  have  been  that  which  contained  the  King's 
remains  ;  but,  as  there  appears  to  be  no  evidence  what- 
ever to  support  this  assumption,  it  may  be  disregarded. 
In  all  probability  the  coffin  was  removed  to  Shaftesbury 
when  the  King's  body  was  reburied  there  by  Dunstan. 
The  only  other  undoubted  pre-Conquest  reference  to  the 
town  occurs  in  relation  to  the  death,  in  a.d.  982,  of 
Wulfwin,  an  Abbess,  presumably  of  the  Wareham 
Nunnery.2 

Prior  to  the  year  a.d.  1066  there  were  four  Poyal 
Boroughs  in  Dorsetshire,  viz.,  Dorchester,  Bridport, 
Shaftesbury,  and  Wareham,  and  of  the  four  Wareham 
seems  to  have  been  the  chief,  if  we  judge  by  the  number 
of  houses  it  contained.  Although  a  statement  of  the 
number  of  houses  in  the  town,  both  before  and  after  the 
Conquest,  is  of  course  interesting,  it  has  no  value  in  itself, 
and  it  is  only  by  comparing  the  entries  under  the  head 
of  Wareham  with  those  under  the  heads  of  other  towns 
that  some  idea  of  the  relative  importance  of  the  place 
can  be  obtained.  For  this  purpose  the  other  three  Poyal 
Boroughs  in  the  same  county  have  been  selected.     This 

1  A.-S.  Chron.,   Man.   Hist.,  p.   398  ;  Florence  of  Worcester,  Mon. 
Hist.,  p.  579. 

2  A.-S.  Chron.,  Mon.  Hist.,  p.  399. 
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method  shows  at  ;i   glance  the  relative    importance  of 
Wareham  during  a  definite  epoch,  and  may  perhaps  belp 
to  eradicate  the  idea,  which  appears  to  be  prevalent,  thai 
as  Boon  as    the   Domesday  extract    lias    been    made   in 
relation    to   any    town,   ;ill    responsibility    and    into 
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There  is  only  one  point  in  the  Wareham  record  that 
requires  any  special  notice  here,  and  that  is  in  relation 
to  the  number  of  houses  in  that  part  of  the  town  belong- 
ing to  the  Barons.  In  the  time  of  King  Edward  there 
were  in  the  quarter  of  the  Barons  80  houses,  of  which 
60,  or  75  per  cent.,  appear  to  have  been  destroyed  by  the 
date  of  the  Survey.  \\\  the  King's  demesne  the  per- 
centage destroyed  or  fallen  into  decay  within  the  same 
period  was  51;  while  in  the  division  of  St.  Vandrille 
\:>  houses  remained  out  of  G2  standing  in  the  time  of 
King  Edward-  i.e.,  '27.4  per  cent,  bad  been  destroyed. 
I'Yoin  this  it  will  he  seen  that  there  was  an  unduly  high 
percentage  of  houses  destroyed  in  the  quarter  of  the 
Barons  between  the  end  of  the  reign  of  King  Edward 
and  a.i>.  L084.  It  may,  therefore,  he  concluded  that  the 
quarter  of  the  Barons  was  in  the   south-west    part   of  the 

town,  ami  that  the  houses  destroyed  were  pulled  down 

to  make  room   for  the  mount  and   court    fort    established 
there  between  the  years  a.i>.  I  <)('»('»  and   I0S4. 

It  has  been  asserted  again  and  again  that   a   castle 
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existed  in  Wareham  prior  to  the  Norman  Conquest,  and 
furthermore  that  it  was  rebuilt  by  William  the  Conqueror. 
There  is  no  foundation  whatever  for  either  of  these 
statements  :  there  is  no  evidence  that  a  castle  was  in 
existence  here  prior  to  a.d.  1070-80,  and  furthermore 
the  "  Castle  of  Warham"  mentioned  in  the  Domesday 
Survey  was  not  the  Mount  and  Court  Fort,  the  remains 
of  which  are  still  in  existence  in  the  south-west  corner 
of  the  town.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  term  castellum 
was  applied  to  the  site,  or  a  portion  of  the  site,  by  Asser 
at  an  early  date,  but  from  the  context  it  is  quite  clear 
that  a  fortified  town  is  meant  and  not  a  castle,  and 
furthermore  the  term  applied  to  Wareham  in  the  Saxon 
Chronicle  denotes  a  fortress.  In  the  Chronicle  of 
Ethel werd  again  the  term  used  to  describe  the  place 
is  oppidum,  and  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  a  fortified 
town  is  intended.  It  is  fairly  certain  that  military  works 
of  the  Mount  and  Court  type,  such  as  that  of  which  this 
mound  at  Wareham  formed  a  part,  were  introduced  into 
this  country  by  the  Normans  ;  indeed,  it  is  no  uncommon 
occurrence  to  find  it  recorded  that  houses  in  a  particular 
quarter  of  a  town  were  destroyed  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding a  site  for  a  stronghold,  the  primary  purpose  of 
which  was  to  hold  the  inhabitants  in  check.  As  far  as  can 
be  ascertained,  there  never  were  any  defensive  works  of 
masonry  on  this  spot,  and  by  the  year  a.d.  1461  the 
castle  and  ditch  were  clearly  disused,  as  the  site  was  let 
to  John  Heynes  for  forty-eight  shillings,  together  with 
the  fishery,  the  markets,  and  the  fairs.1 

Like  many  another  town  in  England,  Wareham  played 
a  not  inconspicuous  part  in  the  civil  wars  of  the  reign 
of  Stephen.  During  these  troubles  the  town  was  first 
of  all  occupied  by  the  Queen's  party  in  a.d.  1137.  In 
the  following  year,  however.  Stephen  seems  to  have 
gained  possession  of  the  works,2  but  held  them  for  only 
a  very  brief  period,  and  towards  the  end  of  a.d.  1138 
they  were  again  assaulted  and  captured  by  Robert  of 
Gloucester.  Baldwin  de  Redvers  landed  here  during 
the  August  of  a.d.  1139,3  and  throwing  his  forces  into 

1  Reeve's  Accounts  :  Wareham,  Edw.  IV.   Record  Office. 

2  Ann.  Waverley,  II,  226.  3  Gesta  Stephani. 
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Corfe  Castle,  withstood  a  siege  by  Stephen.  Aliont 
three  years  later,  in  June,  L142,  Robert  of  Glouce 
leaving  his  son  William  in  command  of  the  garrison, 
departed  t<>  seek  reinforcements  for  the  Queens  party 
from  Geoffrey  of  Anjou.1  During  Robert's  absence, 
Stephen  gathered  an  army  and  descended  upon  Dorset; 
amongst  other  places  he  captured  Wareham,  and  sacked 
and  burnt  the  town.  In  December  of  the  same  v 
Robert  of  Gloucester  returned  and  recaptured  the  place,8 
and  although  in  the  following  January  Stephen  was 
again  in  the  vicinity  and  laid  waste  the  surrounding 
district,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  succeeded  in  his 
assault  on  Wareham,  which  had  been  strongly  fortified 
by  liobert  during  the  interval. 

King  John  seems  to  have  landed  at  Wareham  on  his 
return  from  France  in  July,  1204,  and  again  in  1213. 
Peter  the  Hermit,  of  Pom  fret,  after  being  imprisoned 
at  Corfe  Castle,  was  dragged  through  the  streets  of 
Wareham  at  a  horse's  tail,  and  finally  hanged,  together 
with  his  son,  either  at  Wareham  or  Corfe.  There  is 
some  doubt  as  to  the  actual  place  of  execution,  as  the 
contemporary  chroniclers  do  not  agree  on  the  point. 
Peter  seems  to  have  enjoyed  some  reputation  as  a  prophet, 
and  his  offence  was  a  prediction  that  John  would  be 
reigning  on  Ascension  Day  of  the  year  1213  and  would 
then  lose  the  crown.  When,  however,  the  momentous 
day  passed  in  seeming  security  and  apparently  no  un- 
toward event  had  happened  to  the  King,  I'eter  suffered 
the  usual  fate  of  a  false  prophet,  although  in  one  sense 
he  had  been  absolutely  correct.1 

John   seems  also  to  have  been  at  Wareham  in    121o. 
and  again  in  July,  L216,6  and  at   the  former  date  a  granl 

1    William  oj  Malmeabwy,  p.  "»92. 

-  Ibid.,  p.  593.  Ibid.,  594  •"'. 

1   Peter's  propheoy  ia  Baid   to  have  been  one  of  the  factors  which 
brought  aboul  John's  submission  t"  the  Pope,  that  submission  being  in 
itself  a  virtual  fulfilment  of  the  prediction.     "  Nondum  intellig 
says  the  Gh/ronicon  de  Lanercost,  "se  aomen  regiura  ei  pristinse  digni 
tatis  honorem,  amisisse,  uepedictum   Petrum  simplicem  orudeli  morte 
interim]  praecipit." 

I l.ii-i ly'a  Itinerary. 
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was  made  to  the  Knights  Templars  under  the  hand  of 
Richard  de  Mariscis,  the  King's  Chancellor.1 

In  1280  the  town  was  declared  a  seaport,  and  it  was 
at  that  time  a  liberty  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Gloucester, 
with  appurtenances  and  the  right  to  levy  toll  on  the 
arrival  of  ships.  The  Earl  certified  to  a  claim  to  a 
gallows,  infangthef,  pleas  of  withernam,  bloodshed,  hue, 
view  of  frankpledge,  and  pillory,  together  with  a  ducking 
stool,  assize  of  bread  and  beer,  a  weekly  Saturday  market, 
and,  finally,  a  fair  on  the  Eve  and  Day  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist.2 

On  May  17th,  1297,  Edward  I  was  at  Wareham, 
making  preparations  for  his  expedition  to  Flanders  in 
order  to  assist  Count  Gui  de  Dampierre  in  repelling  the 
projected  attack  of  Philip  IV  of  France  upon  that 
country.3  The  Account  Rolls  relating  to  this  expedition 
are  still  extant  and  afford  much  interestingr  information 
as  to  the  prices  paid  for  provisions  and  transport  work 
at  that  date.4 

From  the  year  1302  Wareham  seems  to  have  sent 
representatives  to  Parliament,  a  long  and  honourable 
record,  which  throws  considerable  light  on  the  im- 
portance of  the  town  in  mediaeval  times.5  In  1316 
Elizabeth  de  Burgh,  Lady  of  the  Manor  of  Wareham, 
entered  a  plea  in  the  King's  Bench  against  several 
defendants,  claiming  that  she  was  entitled  to  sundry 
customs  and  profits,  viz.,  two  pence  as  anchorage  and 
keelage  dues  from  all  ships  and  boats  plying  to  the  town. 
The  defendants  appear  to  have  hindered  the  collection 
of  this  revenue  by  force  of  arms,  and  a  sum  of  £100 
was  claimed  as  compensation  for  loss  of  the  profits  so 
arising,  together  with  a  similar  amount  for  injuries  in- 
flicted on  the  persons  of  the  servants  of  the  said 
Elizabeth  while  in  the  performance  of  their  duties.6 
The  dispute  seems  to  have  dragged  on  for  a  great  many 
years,  and  it  was  not  until  1343  that  a  Royal  Commission 

1  Deeds  in  Record  Office,  vol.  iv,  Q.  6508. 

2  Patent  Rolls :  Chancery.  3  Rymer's  Fcedera. 
4  British  Museum,  Add.  MSS.,  7965g,  88b, 

6  Hutchins,  vol.  i,  p.  84. 

0  Coram  Re^e  Roll.     Kind's  Bench, 
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was  constituted   to  enquire  into  the  merits  of  the  c 
Finally  the  claim  of  Lady   Elizabeth   was   confirmed   in 
the  same  year. 

In  L847  Wareham  furnished  three  ships  and  fifty-nine 
men  for  the  expedition  to  Calais,  and  it  is  curious  to 
note  that  Poole  provided  for  the  same  purpose  four  ships 
and  ninety-four  men.  From  this  it  would  appear  that 
Poole  was  at  least  the  equal  of  Wareham  as  a  port, 
though  possibly  tin-  extra  number  of  men  and  ships  may 
have  been  due  to  the  fact  that  Poole  appears  rather  to 
have  he mi  a  piratical  stronghold,  while  wareham,  owing 
to  its  more  favourable  situation,  was  distinctly  a  mer- 
cantile centre,  as  goods  landed  there  could  be  more 
easily  distributed  throughout  the  surrounding  country. 

In  1348  the  plague  made  its  appearance  in  Dorset, 
apparently  in  the  first  instance  at  Melcombe  Regis.  It 
spread  with  fearful  rapidity,  and  in  Wareham  alone 
seven  priests  died  out  of  a  total  of  seventy  for  the  whole 
county  of  Dorset.1  Poole  suffered  terribly,  and  fell  into 
a  state  of  great  decay.  Very  little  information  is  to 
be  gleaned  with  regard  to  Wareham  for  a  consider.! hie 
number  of  years  after  this  period  :  no  doubt  the  recovery 
of  the  town  from  the  ravages  of  the  pestilence  was  an 
extremely  slow  process.  The  next  appearance  of  this 
scourge  was  in  1361,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  as 
deadly  as  on  the  previous  occasion  ;  and  when  the  rav 
of  the  plague  abated,  various  causes  seem  to  have  arisen 
to  bring  about  the  decay  of  the  once  thriving  seaport. 

At  some  date  between  the  years  1426  and  1436  the 
Manor  of  Wareham  appears  to  have  been  let  to  Richard 
Plantagenet,  Duke  of  Fork,  together  with  the  Manors 
of  Cranborne,  Pymperne,  Tarent,  Gundervile,  Weymouth, 
Wike,  Portland.  S triple,  and  Crich,  by  William  Alnewik. 
Bishop  of  Noi  wicli,  Richard  Beauchamp,  Ear]  of  Warwick, 
ami  others,  at  ;i  yearly  rem  of  two  thousand  marks,  the 
term  being  twenty  years.  The  only  copy  of  the  lease 
in  existence  is  an  unfinished  ami  cancelled  counterpart,9 
and  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  transaction  was  ever 
carried  through  in  the  form  and  on   the   terms  indicated. 

1   Diocesan  Registers:  Salisbury. 

-    Unriuin   .l/vs.  53,   II.    17. 
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In  1461  came  the  grant  of  the  castle  and  ditch  to  John 
Heynes  which  has  already  been  mentioned,  and  in  1489 
the  rent  for  the  same  concessions  was  raised  from  forty- 
eight  to  sixty  shillings.  Forty-five  shillings  and  a  penny 
was  charged  in  1495  as  rent  of  the  Assize  of  the  issue  of 
the  site  of  a  castle  with  the  ditch  of  the  same,  the  walls 
of  the  town,  the  fishery,  divers  meadows,  and  the  tolls 
of  markets  and  fairs  j1  and  in  1499  the  rent  thus  accruing 
was  paid  to  the  Queen  of  Henry  VIT. 

Catherine  of  Arragon  demised  the  farm  of  the  castle, 
with  its  ditches,  the  fishery,  the  demesne  meadows,  and 
the  walls  of  the  town,  in  1509  to  Francis  Phillip  for  a 
term  of  twenty-one  years,  and  in  1534  the  rents  arising 
from  the  premises  had  been  transferred  to  Anne  Boleyn. 
The  manor  and  borough  formed  part  of  the  jointure  of 
Katherine  Parr,2  and  as  they  seem  also  to  have  been 
held  by  Jane  Seymour  and  Katherine  Howard,  it  may 
be  concluded  that  these  revenues  were  at  that  time  part 
of  the  provision  for  the  reigning  queen. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  although  Leland  was 
at  Wareham,  his  description  of  the  town,  which  he 
certainly  wrote,  has  not  been  preserved.3  It  is  a  matter 
of  importance  to  fix  as  nearly  as  possible  the  date  at 
which  Wareham  ceased  to  be  a  port,  as  the  prosperity 
of  the  town  had  largely  depended  on  its  maritime  trade. 
In  all  probability  Leland  was  at  Wareham  between  the 
years  1538  and  1545,  and  he  notes  that  the  land  about 
the  town  was  more  productive  than  that  of  the  surround- 
ing country.  Further  he  says  that  the  length  of  the 
town,  as  it  was  when  he  visited  it,  was  from  north  to 
south  ;  but  whether  this  means  that  there  was  any 
evidence  that  it  had  ever  been  otherwise  is  hard  to 
determine.  There  were  at  this  time  two  bridges — 
one  of  six  arches  on  the  south,  over  the  River  Fraw  or 
Frome;  the  other,  at  two  "  forow  lengths"  to  the  north, 
is  described  by  Leland  as  a  "great  bridge  of  six  arches." 
The  town  within  the  walls  had  evidently  fallen  into  a 

1  Reeve's  Accounts  of  Wareham,  15  Hen.  VII. 

2  Patent  Roll,  Chancery.      35  Hen.  VIII. 

3  Leland's  Itinerary.     Ed.  L.  T   Smith  (1907),  pp.  253,  et  seq. 
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sad  state  of  disrepair,  and  much  of  the  ground  had   been 
laid  "in  ae  garden  plots  for  the  cultivation  of  garlic. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  decay  of  Wareham 
due  to  the  gradual  silting  up  of  the  river,  and  it  seems 
probable  thai  tins,  together  with  the  increase  in  the  size 
of  ships,  led  to  the  rebuilding  of  Poole.  The  latter 
town,  after  being  destroyed  by  the  French  in  L406,  had 
gradually  recovered,  and  although  as  late  as  1480  its 
site  was  mostly  recovered  with  sedge  and  rushes,  it 
is  probable  that  from  about  that  date  its  importance 
increased,  as  many  buildings  were  erected  and  it  was 
much  resorted  to  as  a  port.  Between  1483  and  1  185, 
Richard  III  made  a  strenuous  effort  to  revive  the 
prosperity  of  Poole  as  a  seaport,  and  began  a  town 
wall  at  one  end  of  the  quay  ;  hut  his  death  in  the  latter 
year  brought  about  a  suspension  of  the  plans  he  had 
formed  for  the  expansion  of  the  town.  It  is  clear  there- 
fore that  about  the  year  1480,  owing  to  a  variety  of 
causes  outside  the  control  of  its  inhabitants,  Wareham 
had  in  some  degree  fallen  from  its  maritime  supremacy, 
and  by  1540  it  had  sunk  to  a  comparatively  unimportant 
position. 

In  1560-1  the  farms  of  the  herbage  of  the  walls 
called  "the  Castell  Walles,"  and  of  the  herbage  of  the 
walls  called  "the  Toune  Walles "  were  demised  to  the 
Bailifl  of  Wareham  at  rents  of  six  shillings  and  eight- 
pence  and  eight  shillings  respectively.1  In  1584  the 
fishery  with  the  "Castell  Hill"  and  gardens,  was  assigned 
to  Sir  C.  Hatton  at  an  annual  rental  of  £3  9s.  id. 
Ultimately  the  property  was  transferred  to  Sir  John 
Bankes  and  another,  by  Lady  Elizabeth  Coke  in  L631.9 
A  dispute,  however,  arose  with  regard  to  the  fishing 
rights,  and  finally  it  was  decreed  that  these  rights 
belonged  solelv  to  Sir  John  Bankes  and  not  to  the 
Mayor  and    inhabitants  of    Wareham.1 

Upon  t  he  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  the  town  of  Ware- 

1   Reeve's  Accounts  of  Wareham,  2  and  3  Eliz. 

29  An-.  :;i  Kli/.. 
•  10  June,  7  Car.  I. 
1   Memoranda  Roll  (Exchequer).    Queen's  Remembrancer.    14  Cai    I 
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ham  was  garrisoned  by  the  Parliament  in  March,  1642.1 
Upon  August  19th  a  sum  of  £10  was  disbursed  by  the 
Committee  for  Dorset,  and  on  September  2nd  a  further 
sum  of  £50,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  the  town  in 
a  state  of  defence.2 

Very  shortly  afterwards,  the  town  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Royalists,  and  as  the  sympathies  of  the  townsfolk 
seem  to  have  been  with  that  party,  no  particular  difficulty 
was  for  the  time  being  experienced  in  holding  the  town. 
It  was  not  indeed  for  nearly  a  year  that  any  serious 
attempt  appears  to  have  been  made  by  the  Roundheads 
to  obtain  possession  of  Wareham,  which,  from  its  situa- 
tion, was  a  position  of  no  slight  importance. 

On  November  25th,  1643,  a  force  about  two  hundred 
strong  was  detached  from  the  garrison  of  Poole  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  night  assault  on  Wareham,  then 
strongly  held  by  the  Royalists.  The  storming  party  made 
their  way  by  water  to  within  a  mile  of  the  town,3  and 
there  encountered  the  first  serious  opposition.  It  is  not 
quite  clear  what  actually  took  place  during  the  prelimi- 
nary skirmishes  :  one  account  says  that  opposition  was 
met  with  from  musketeers  concealed  behind  breastworks 
at  a  spot  about  a  mile  from  the  walls  ;4  another  records 
that  the  defenders  laid  ambuscades  in  the  hedges  between 
the  landing-place  and  the  town.5  Both  writers,  however, 
are  agreed  that  the  works  were  entered  at  two  points, 
and  it  seems  not  improbable  that  one  party  disembarked 
about  a  mile  from  Wareham  and  proceeded  by  land,  while 
the  main  body  continued  their  way  by  water  and  landed 
at  the  Quay.6 

Captain  Lay  seems  to  have  commanded  the  landing 
party.  Taking  every  precaution  to  conceal  the  lighted 
matches  of  the  musketeers  from  the  observation  of  the 
enemy,  he  accurately  timed  the  attack,  and  the  two  bodies 
entered  the  fortifications  simultaneously.  It  does  not 
appear  that  any  attempt  was  made  by  the  garrison  to 

1  Victoria  County  History  of  Dorset,  p.  151. 

2  Hutchins,  vol.  i,  p.  79. 

3  Vicars,  p.  81.  4  Vicars. 

5  Whitelocke,  p.  74.  ,     6  Vicars,  p.  82, 
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defend  the  walls,  as  when  Lay  entered  they  uric  drawn 
up  in  the  middle  of  the  (own,  where,  after  receiving  one 
good  volley,  they  threw  down  their  arms  and  fled.1  The 
victors  captured  aboul  two  hundred  prisoners,  quantities 
of  aims,  ammunition,  and  warlike  stores,  cloth,  cattle, 
slurp,  and  provisions. 

It  is  not  quite  clear  whether  the  Parliamentary  forces 
held  the  town  on  this  occasion,  as  it  is  distinctly  implied 
thai  the  storming  party  returned  to  Pool*-  f  hut  it  seems 
evident  thai  Warenam  was  in  their  hands  in  the  following 
January.  On  the  28th  of  that  month  the  town  was 
surprised  and  captured  by  Lord  Hopton,  owing,  it  is 
supposed,  to  the  treachery  of  the  Captain  of  the  Watch,3 
one  Captain  Morton,4  who  seems  to  have  admitted  the 
Cavalier  party.  Not  a  few  of  the  garrison  were  killed, 
including  the  Captain  of  the  Watch  aforesaid,  and  various 
outrages  were  perpetrated  ;  but  the  statements  with 
id  to  the  license  of  the  Royalist  soldiers  must  be 
received  with  extreme  caution,  especially  as  the  in- 
habitants of  Wareham  seem  to  have  been  in  sympathy 
with  that  cause."  Three  hundred  prisoners  were  taken 
by  Lord  Hopton,  and  with  the  fall  of  the  town  the 
Royalists  gained  command  of  the  whole  of  Wiltshire 
and  Dorsetshire,  excepting  only  the  seaport  of  Poole.0 
In  all  probability,  reinforcements  were  promptly  sent  to 
Wareham,  and  every  endeavour  was  made  to  secure  the 
town  against  attack.7  The  news  of  the  fall  of  a  place  of 
such  importance  seems  to  have  taken  a  Btrangely  long 
time  to  reach  the  ears  of  the  Committee  of  both  King- 
doms: on  March  13th,  though  fears  were  entertained 
that  both  Poole  and   Wareham  were    in    danger    from    the 

proximity  of  the  King's  forces,  the  capture  of  the  latter 

place  was  not  known,  and  it  was  not  until  about 
April    14th,  more  than   six    weeks  after  the  event,   that 

1  Whitelocke,  p.  7t  ;  Vicars,  p, 
-  Whitelocke,  p,  7  1. 

Whitelocke,  p.  62  ;  State  Papers,  rol.  Ix,  p.  11. 

Etaahworth,  vol.  ii,  Pari 

Letters  of  A.  A.  ( 'oopt  r. 

"    Stat'    /'ajj>rs,   vol.  lx,  p.    11.  '     Ibid.,  \ 
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a  letter  from  the  Governor  of  Poole  by  the  hand  of  a 
Mr.  Trenchard  announced  the  news.1 

The  fortunes  of  the  Parliamentary  party  being  now  at 
a  low  ebb  in  the  county,  it  was  not  until  about  June  20th, 
1644,  that,  after  obtaining  possession  of  Weymouth,  they 
summoned  Wareham  to  surrender  ;  but  as  three  clear  days 
elapsed  between  the  fall  of  Weymouth  and  the  summons 
to  Wareham,  the  Royalists  had  ample  time  to  put  the 
town  in  a  state  of  defence,  and  the  Roundheads  suffered 
a  slight  loss  of  ten  men  killed  or  captured.  This  attempt 
on  Wareham  would  undoubtedly  have  proved  successful, 
had  it  been  made  immediately  on  the  fall  of  Weymouth, 
but  the  Parliamentary  cavalry  was  exhausted  by  hard 
work  and  unfit  for  duty  without  a  few  days'  rest.2 

As  the  place  was  thoroughly  prepared  and  not  likely 
to  fall  without  a  prolonged  struggle,  the  Parliamentary 
forces  seem  to  have  retired  to  Weymouth,  with  the 
intention  of  surprising  the  garrison  at  the  first  favourable 
opportunity.  The  Royalists  appear  to  have  raided  the 
surrounding  country,  and  about  July  15th,  in  the  course 
of  a  more  extensive  foray  than  usual,  they  were  surprised 
by  a  Parliamentary  force  under  Colonel  Sydenham,  the 
Governor  of  Weymouth.  The  skirmish  took  place  near 
Dorchester,  and  the  Royalists,  after  losing  about  160 
men  killed  or  wounded,  retired  on  Wareham,  closely 
pursued  by  the  victorious  Parliamentarians.3  The  neces- 
sity of  maintaining  their  hold  on  Weymouth,  coupled 
with  the  fact  that  Sir  R.  Hopton  appeared  with  eight 
hundred  horse   to  cover  the  retreat  of  the  discomfited 

1  Rushworth  (Part  III,  vol.  ii),  says  that  Lieutenant-Colonel  O'Brien 
(Lord  Inchquin's  brother)  captured  Wareham  in  April,  1644.  This 
statement,  however,  is  unsupported  by  any  other  evidence  that  is  dis- 
coverable, and  it  seems  clear  that  Lord  Hopton  captured  the  town  late 
in  January,  1644,  and  installed  Lord  Inchquin  as  Governor,  and  when 
the  latter  went  to  Munster  later  on,  he  left  his  brother,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  O'Brien,  in  the  position  of  Deputy-Governor.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  the  explanation  of  the  delay  in  informing  the  Parlia- 
mentary leaders  of  the  fall  of  Wareham  lies  in  the  fact  that  Poole  was 
the  only  town  in  Wiltshire  and  Dorsetshire  in  the  hands  of  the  Round- 
heads. This  being  the  case,  the  town  was  in  a  somewhat  isolated 
position  and  communication  difficult. 

2  State  Papers,  vol.  lx,  p.  270.  3  Ibid.,  p.  350. 
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raiders,  prevented  the  Roundheads  from  thoroughly 
following  up  their  success,  and  for  the  momenl  Wareham 
N\as  once  mere  relieved  from  pressure.1 

When  Wareham  fell  into  the  bands  of  the  Royal  i-t- 
in  the  early  part  <>f  L644,  Lord  [nchquin  was  made 
Governor,  and  the  town  was  partly  garrisoned  by  some 
of  his  Irish  followers  fromMunster.  Lord  [nchquin,  how- 
ever, installed  his  brother,  Lieutenant  -Colonel  O'Brien, 
as  Deputy-Governor,  and  proceeded  to  [reland,  where 
he  expected  to  be  made  President  of  Minister;  hut 
being  disappointed  in  this  expectation,  he  seems  to  have 
entered  into  negotiations  with  the  Parliamentary  leaders, 
and  to  have  forsaken  the  Royalist  cause  at  some  time 
after  February,  L644.  This  change  of  sides  appears  to 
have  been  kept  a  close  secret  till  the  Parliamentary 
forces  in  Dorset  were  in  a  strong  enough  position  to 
occupy  those  parts  of  the  county  which  were  to  be 
surrendered  to  them.  Accordingly,  about  the  end  of 
July  or  the  beginning  of  August,  1G44,  Wareham  was 
closely  invested  by  a  force  of  horse  and  foot  about  twelve 
hundred  strong  under  Colonel  Sydenham,  with  Sir  A.  A. 
( looper  as  second  in  command.  A  fierce  assault  seems  to 
have  been  delivered,  and  after  a  struggle  the  outworks 
carried  by  the  Ih'undheads  :  the  garrison  then 
BOUghl  a  parley  and  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  truce  till 
the  following  morning,  but  Colonel  Sydenham  bad  such 
confidence  in  his  ability  to  storm  the  town  thai  he  granted 
a  truce  fur  an  hour  only.  During  that  hour  treachery  and 
murder  of  the  foulesl  kind  ran  riot.  Lieutenant-Colonel 
O'Brien  assembled  the  garrison  and  read  a  letter  from 
Lord  [nchquin,  stating  that  he  was  resolved  to  stand 
firm  for  the  Parliament,  and  desired  the  speedy  surrender 
of  the  town.  The  bulk  of  the  garrison  were  nol  avers< 
to  this  course,  and  upon  a  fair  agreement  being  arrived 
the  town  was  given  up  to  Colonel  Sydenham  on 
August  I  Dili,  1644.     Only  Borne  few  of  the   Irish   ti 

1  Stab  Papers,  vol.  U.  p.  358. 

Rush  wort  b,   Pari    III.   vol.   ii,   p.  697.      One  of  the   Articl< 
ement    is  curious.     It   reads:     "Thai   the  Officers  and  Souldiers 
■hall  march  away  wjth  their  Colours  flying,  Drums  beating,  and  I 

in  Mouth,  and  \i<<  :\      QJoy  then-  Aims,    II 
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were  for  standing  firm,  and  on  their  refusal  to  surrender 
they  were  sent  out  of  the  way  and  massacred  by  the 
other  soldiers,  "  in  part  requital  of  the  Protestant  blood 
which  they  and  their  barbarous  and  bloody  bretheren  had 
shed  in  Ireland."1  The  scene  of  the  massacre  was  probably 
that  part  of  the  walls  known  as  the  "  Bloody  Bank,"  and 
usually  considered  to  have  been  so  called  from  the 
execution  there  of  two  of  Monmouth's  adherents ;  but  as 
these  appear  to  have  been  hanged,  it  is  far  more  likely 
that  the  spot  owes  its  name  to  the  earlier  tragedy. 

Lieutenant- Colonel  O'Brien,  and  some  five  hundred 
men  of  the  garrison,  took  service  under  the  Parliament, 
and  were  ultimately  shipped  to  Munster,  a  proceeding 
which  speaks  volumes  for  the  acuteness  of  perception 
of  the  Parliamentary  authorities,  as  the  murderers  of 
the  Irish  at  Wareham  could  expect  no  mercy  if  they 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  in  Ireland.  On 
August  12th  the  Committee  of  both  Kingdoms  wrote  to 
the  Governor  of  Weymouth,  expressing  the  hope  that 
Wareham  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Parliament,2  and  the 
news  of  the  fall  of  the  town  reached  them  on  the 
following  day.  The  Committee  decided  that  the  obliga- 
tion of  secrecy  concerning  the  business  at  Wareham 
should  be  removed,  and  that  the  fall  of  the  town  and  the 
articles  of  surrender  should  be  reported  to  the  Commons, 
with  the  recommendation  that  all  conditions  should  be 
made  good.3  On  August  14th,  the  Committee  decided 
that  it  was  inadvisable  that  the  fortifications  of  the  town 
should  be  destroyed,  it  being  considered  expedient  to 
keep  the  town  defensible  until  Corfe  Castle  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Parliament.  Abundance  of  provisions  and 
munitions  of  war  were  taken  in  the  town,  and  were 
transported  to  Munster  with  the  troops  who  had  accepted 
the  Covenant.  The  Committee  of  the  Navy  provided  the 
transports,  and  the  troops  sailed  from  Portsmouth.4 

Colonel  Sydenham's  force  having  been  despatched  west- 
wards to  join  Colonel  Middleton  immediately  after  the 

1   Vicars,  Parliamentary  Chronicle,  Part  IV,  p.  5. 

-  State  Papers,  vol.  lx,  p.  424.  j 

'■•  Ibid.  4  Ibid.,  pp.  433,  460. 
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surrender,1  Sir  William  Smaller  informed  the  Committee 
that  be  proposed  to  pul  men  and  ammunition  into  both 
Warehain  and  Poole  in  order  bo  secure  them.-  On 
A.ugus1  1 4th  Waller  was  at  Blandford,  whence  be  seems 
to  nave  gone  <  1  irect  to  Poole.8  He  reached  Wareham  on 
the  following  day,  and  went  on  to  Weymouth.  On 
September  L6th  be  was  specially  thanked  for  securing  the 
Beaport  townsj  particularly  Wareham,  the  Committee 
considering  this  a  most  seasonable  and  acceptable  service.4 
A  1>«  »u t  September  21st,  Waller  garrisoned  the  town  with 
1. t-t  ween  four  and  6ve  hundred  of  his  troops. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  about  this  date  the  defensive 
works  of'  the  town  were  considerably  strengthened,  and 
not  improbably  the  ramparts,  as  they  now  exist,  were  com- 
pleted. Evidently  something  more  was  done  than  to  con- 
Btruct  gun-emplacements,  as  in  addition  to  the  garrison 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  Waller  gave  orders  that 
the  people  from  the  adjacent  country  should  come  in  and 
help  on  the  works.  Progress,  however,  seems  to  have 
been  slow,  as  Waller  expressed  a  fear  that  should  the 
Royalists  advance  that  way,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
finish  the  fortifications  in  time.6  It  seems  to  have  been  a 
moot  point  amongst  the  Parliamentary  leaders  whether 
Wareham  should  be  held  or  not,  and  Sir  A.  A.  Cooper 
urged  the  advisability  of  destroying  the  town,  as  the 
difficulties  of  victualling  it  appeared  to  be  insuperable. 
He  also  expressed  the  opinion  that  if  Sir  William  Waller 
ever  drew  his  regiment  away,  the  Royalists  would  cer- 
tainly occupy  Wareham,  and  he  argued  that  as  the  town 
was  extremely  meanly  built  and  the  inhabitants  almost 
all  adherents  of  the  Royal  cause,  theie  could  be  no  valid 
objection  to  this  course  of  action,  especially  as  the  holding 
of  the  town  would  certainly  starve  more  bonesl  men 
than  the  destruction  would  undo  knaves.  However,  the 
general  opinion  seems  to  have  been  against  the  proposed 
demolition,  and  as  an  alternative  it  was  suggested  that 
it  should  be  occupied  as  a  horse  quarter;  but  instructions 

1   Vicars,  Park  Chron.,  Part  IV,  p.  5. 
Stat*  Papers,  vol.  Ix,  p.  501. 

Ibid,  p.  505.  4  Ibid.,  p.  510. 

Ibid.,  p.  oU3. 
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were  given  that  if  at  any  time  it  should  become  necessary 
to  evacuate  the  district,  Wareham  was  to  be  set  on  fire. 
This  contingency,  however,  would  seem  never  to  have 
arisen.1 

The  Royalist  party  never  appear  to  have  regained 
possession  of  the  town,  and  although  in  the  early  part  of 
1646  they  raided  part  of  Dorsetshire,  and  some  dis- 
affection was  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Parliament,  no 
serious  or  lasting  success  was  gained.  Colonel  Fitz  James' 
regiment  of  horse  was  kept  in  the  county  for  its  better 
security,  and  for  the  reduction  of  Corfe  Castle,  in 
the  siege  of  which  a  portion  of  the  Wareham  garrison 
played  a  part.2  After  this  date  the  history  of  Wareham 
is  somewhat  uneventful,  the  only  occurrence  of  any  note 
being  the  almost  total  destruction  of  the  town  by  fire  in 
in  1762. 

At  an  early  period  of  my  investigations  into  the  history 
of  Wareham,  I  was  struck  with  the  fact  that  there 
seemed  to  be  no  plan  of  the  town  as  it  appeared  before 
the  fire  of  1762  in  existence.  The  accompanying  drawing 
is,  therefore,  of  extreme  interest.  It  has  been  compiled 
from  maps  inserted  in  a  manuscript  book  which  contains 
a  survey  of  the  Burgage  tenements  in  the  town,  and  is 
dated  1746.  Unfortunately,  these  maps  are  merely 
sketch  plans,  and  do  not  seem  to  be  accurately  drawn  to 
scale.  It  has,  however,  been  possible  to  reconstruct  a 
plan  of  the  town  as  it  then  was,  and  although  absolute 
accuracy  is  not  claimed  for  this  map,  it  has  been  set  out, 
after  a  careful  comparison  of  the  various  plans  of  the 
town  made  during  the  years  succeeding  the  fire  of  1762, 
and  for  all  practical  purposes  it  may  be  regarded  as 
correct  to  within  a  few  feet. 


Note. — I  have  much  pleasure  in  acknowledging  the  kindness  and 
courtesy  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Drew  in  furnishing  the  particulars  from 
which  the  Map  has  been  compiled,  and  for  the  loan  of  photographs 
of  objects  discovered  in  the  town.  Also  my  thanks  are  due  to 
Mr.  J.  B.  Best  for  the  loan  of  photographs  of  various  objects  found 
in  the  town,  and  information  as  to  the  dates  of  coins  discovered. 

1  Shaftesbury  Papers,  p.  101. 

2  State  Papers  {Domestic),  vol.  for  1645-46,  p.  340. 
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KEY    TO    PLAN   OF    WAREHAM,   17  1.,. 


EXTENT   OF    PARISHES. 

iiolv    TRINITY    PABI8H. 

All  tlit.1  South-western  Square  of  the  town  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Wes\  Street,  and  on  the  east  by  South  Street,  excepl 
plots  numbered  7  to  1G,  whieh  were  included  in  St.  Mary's 
Parish. 

ST.  pbtee's  parish. 

Southern  moiety  of  Square  G,  viz.,  plots  numbered  1  to  12. 
The  square  or  throng. 
Squares  0,  P,  Q,  R,  S,  T. 

ST.    MICHAEL'S    PARISH. 

Squares  A,  B,  C,  1  >,  E,  P. 

ST.  martin's  parish. 
Northern  moiety  of  Square  Gr,  viz.,  plots  numbered  I  to  6. 

Squares  11,  I    K    L,  M,  N. 

st.  mary's  parish. 
Luarea  U,  V,  W,  X,  Y,  Z. 
Plots  numbered  7  to  Ifi  in  South-western  Square  of  town. 

CHURCHES. 

St  Martin's,  Square  K. 

St.  Peter's,  Square  P,  plot  47. 

All  Hallows  Chapel,  Square  II. 

St  Aiichael's,  Square  C. 

St.  John's,  Square  Y. 

St.  Man 's,  Square  Y. 

Holy  Trinity,  South-west  Square. 

Note.    -Approximate  sites  are  marked  +. 

DESI  RIPTION    OP  OHURCB    LAND,   ETC. 

Holy  Trinity  Parsonage  House,  No.  20,  South-west  Square. 
Holy  Trinity  Parish  Land,  No.  32,  South-west  Square;  and  V 

71  and  76,  Square  Y. 
Holy  Trinity  Church  Laud,  No.  90,  Square  L. 
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St.  Mary's  Parish  Laud,  No.  87,  Square  F. 

St.  Mary's  Parish  House,  No.  63,  Square  X. 

St.  Mary's  Parish  Fuel  House,  No.  64,  Square  X. 

St.  Mary's  Parish  Land,  Parsonage  House,  No.  106,  Square  Z. 

St.  Martin's  Parish  Lands,  Nos.  27  and  34,  Square  H. 

St.  Martin's  Parish  House,  No.  45,  Square  I. 

St.  Martin's  Eectory  Garden,  No.  53,  Square  K. 

St.  Martin's  Church  Lauds,  No.  77,  Square  L. 

Glebe  Lands  and  Gardens,  Nos.  23  and  25,  Square  B ;  Nos.  42  and 
51,  Square  C  ;  No.  100,  Square  F;  No.  42,  Square  I ;  No.  49, 
Square  K  ;  also  No.  76,  Square  L ;  Nos.  27  and  34,  Square  0  ; 
No.  62,  Square  P ;  Nos.  6Q  and  69,  Square  Q ;  No.  99, 
Square  S  ;  and  lastly,  Nos.  104  and  113,  Square  T. 


CROYDON    PUBLIC     LIBRARIES. 

FOLDING     MAP    OR    PLATE. 

Please  unfold  carefully  to  avoid 
earing.  In  re-foldinjr,  l>e  sure  you 
eturn  to  original  folds.     Ifarefer- 

ncc  hook,  ask   the   assistant    to  do  it 
or  you,  rather  than  re-fold  wrongly. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  MUNICIPAL  SKALS  KXIIIIUTKD 
AT  THE  WEYMOUTB  CONGRESS. 

I'.v  ANDREW  OLIVER,   Ebq.,  A.IM.H.A. 
/.'•  id  at  tht   Weymouth  Congress,  1  ;»07. ) 


HE  Municipal  Seals  which  were  exhibited 
at  the  late  Congress  were  of  great  in- 
terest. With  but  one  exception,  all 
those  in  authority,  to  whom  application 
was  made,  readily  responded  to  the 
appeal  of  the  Council.  A  very  fine  selec- 
tion was  shown,  by  the  courtesy  of  the 
Council  of  the  Architectural  Association,  from  the  Collec- 
tion of  Seals  in  the  Architectural  Museum,  Westminster, 
and  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Weymouth  also  lent 
the  common  Beala  of  I  he  borough. 

\  supposed,  there  appeared  great  variety  in 

bhe    design,    the    detail,    and    the    execution,    the    best 

examples  being  the  earliest,  and  bhe  poorest  those  of  the 

nth   century,  and  later  periods.     We  cau  trace 

bhe  period  of  their  greatest  beauty,  and,  in  their  gradual 

,    bhe   downfall    of    the    art   of  seal    cutting,    which 

is   almost    a    loal    art    as    far   as   corporation    seals   are 

The  seals,  which  are  so  important  a  feature  in  bhe 
insigni  \  of  a  <  'orporation,  are  t  he  sign  and  token  of  their 
exii  ■  Prom    bhe    beginning  of    their   corporate 

existence  oities  and  towns  have  had  a  prescriptive  right 
to  li  ive  and  use  a  common  seal  which  bhey  may  break  or 
change  at  pleasure. 

1  This  i>  doe,  in  a  gre  il  m  which  are 

qow  used  for  bhe  purp  *    of  sealing  documents. 
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"  The  actual  permission  to  have  and  use  a  seal  is  not 
found  in  charters  until  a  much  later  date  than  the 
incorporation  of  the  more  important  towns."1 

Charters  of  Incorporation. 

Charters  were  granted  in  various  ways,  according  to 
the  principle  upon  which  the  boroughs  were  held.  The 
most  important  were  those  boroughs  held  direct  from  the 
King  of  "  Ancient  Demesne,"  as  Canterbury,  York,  Win- 
chester, Nottingham,  and  other  places.  We  often  find 
the  King  granting  the  privileges  of  one  city  to  another, 
as  in  the  following  instances  : — 

In  1199,  Gloucester  gave  to  the  King  200  marks  that 
it  might  have  the  liberties  of  Winchester,  and  the  charter 
of  Gloucester  is  in  great  part  a  transcript  of  that  of 
Winchester,  whilst  Winchester  is  founded  upon  London. 

In  1204,  Derby  offered  60  marks  for  a  charter  similar 
to  Nottingham. 

Bath.  In  the  first  year  of  Richard  I  a  charter  was 
granted,  giving  to  the  citizens  the  same  freedom  from  toll 
as  Winchester. 

Bristol,  1172-1173.  Grant  by  Henry  II  that  his  men 
of  Bristol  should  have  all  the  rights  and  privileges  which 
the  men  of  Bristol  had  in  the  City  of  Dublin. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  III  the  charter  of  Winchester 
was  renewed  and  a  common  seal  granted,  and  in  the 
ninth  year  of  King  John  the  royal  mint  and  exchange 
were  established. 

Richard  I  granted  to  Northampton  the  same  rights  as 
the  citizens  of  London  at  any  time  had. 

A  second  group  was  formed  by  the  towns  which 
belonged  to  a  noble,  as  Morpeth,  Berkeley,  and  Leicester, 
or  were  held  by  him  as  a  special  grant  from  the  King,  as 
Barnstaple  and  Liverpool. 

In  the  case  of  charters  granted  by  a  noble  or  a  baron, 
the  case  is  different.  Unlike  boroughs  held  direct  from 
the  King,  new  franchises  were  extorted  from  weakness, 
rather  than  from    good  will.     There  were,   indeed,   in- 

1  Royal  Arch.  Inst.  Trans.,  II  S.,  vol.  xv.      W.  H.  St.  John  Hope. 
Municipal  Seals  of  England  and  Wales. 
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stances  in  which  the  growing  poverty  of  the  nobles 
opened  an  easy  way  for  the  emancipation  of  the  town, 
since  it  was  Bome times  possible,  under  the  pressure  of 
poverty  or  bankruptcy,  to  convince  the  lord  or  a  borough 
that  the  balance  of  profit  lay  on  the  side  of  freedom.  He 
could  find  money  surely  and  easily  by  leasing  out  rij 
of  trade,  collection  of  tolls,  ami  other  privileges.  Tin.* 
matter  of  tolls  was  so  important  that  towns  on  private 
estates  were  practically  obliged  to  get  a  royal  charter  as 
well  as  a  charter  from  their  lord.1 

A  third  group  belonged  to  towns  on  ecclesiastical 
estates,  whether  they  were  the  property  of  a  bishop,  like 
Lynn,  which  was  under  the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  and  Wells 
under  the  Bishop  of  Wells,  or  whether  they  belonged  to 
an  abbey,  as  Heading  or  St.  Albans. 

Inscriptions. 

The  lettering  of  the  inscription  varies  according  to  the 
dale  of  their  execution.  Lombardic  or  Gothic  letters  will 
he  found  from  1180  to  1340;  black-letter  inscriptions 
from  1340  to  1500.  After  the  year  1500  the  inscriptions 
are  in  the  Roman  character  :  they  are  still  to  be  found 
in  Latin  at  this  date,  but  a  few  have  the  inscription  in 
English. 

Classification    of   Seals. 

Corporation  Seals  may  be  classified  as  follows  : — 

1.  Architectural. 

2.  Ships. 

3.  Saints  (either  with  or  without  architectural  or  other 
38ories). 

i.    Heraldic. 

5.    <  'anting  or  punning. 

A  RCHITECTURAL    SEALS. 

Exeter  and  taunton  possess  seals  similar  in  character 
and  design,   consisting  of  a  building  with   high-pitched 

roof  .oid  towers  ,,i,  either  side,  with  flags  in  the  Ei 

example  and  crosses  in  that  of  Taunton. 

Exeter  also   shows    the   sun,    moon,   and    a   star  at  the 

\    -   Green,  Town  Li/'.  ,„  /h,   Fifteenth  Century,  pp.  •_'•■,•_>,  26 
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top  of  the  seal,  and  a  key  on  either  side  of  the  side 
towers.  Taunton  is  without  the  first-named  features, 
and  shows  two  crosiers  in  place  of  the  keys  of  Exeter. 

The  date  of  the  seals  is  c.  1170.1 

The  legend  of  the  Exeter  seal, 

SIGILLVM    CIVITATIS    EXONIE, 

and  that  of  Taunton, 

SIGILLVM    COMMVNE    BVRGI    TANTONIE. 

Bristol. 

This  seal  will  be  found  illustrated  in  the  Journal  of 
the  British  Arch.  Assoc,  vol.  xxi,  p.  181,  together  with 
a  paper  on  "  The  Municipal  Seals  of  Bristol,"  by  J.  B. 
Planche,  Esq. 

The  account  given  of  the  seal  is  as  follows  : — 
"  The  device  is  a  castle  with  four  towers,  the  two 
largest  of  unequal  height,  having  between  them  a^  great 
gate,  the  portals  of  which  are  closed."  The  highest 
tower  is  the  keep  of  the  castle.  That  on  the  other  side 
of  the  gate  is  surmounted  by  the  figure  of  a  man  blowing 
a  trumpet,  and  may  therefore  be  fairly  designated  the 
Warder's  Tower.     Legend, 

SIGILLUM    COMMUNE    BURGENSIUM    BR1ST0LLIE. 

The  obverse  shows  a  figure  in  a  tower  beckoning  to  a 
man  steering  a  boat,  with  the  following  legend, 

secreti  clavis  sum  portus  navita  navis. 
portam  custodit  portum  vigil  indice  prodit. 

York. 

A  double  seal  of  silver  of  thirteenth  century  date, 
which  is  still  in  use.  The  obverse  shows  a  square 
embattled  tower,  with  lattices  at  the  sides,  enclosed  by 
an  embattled  wall  with  three  towers,  with  conical  roofs  ; 

1  Upon  the  back  of  the  matrix  of  the  Exeter  seal  is  engraved — Will. 
Prvdvm  me  dedit  civitat.  Exonie  cuius  anime  propitietur  deus  amen, 
and  the  handle  is  inscribed,  Lucus  me  fecit.  The  William  Prudum  who 
gave  the  seal  is  almost  certainly  the  same  man  who  founded  the 
hospital  of  St.  Alexis  at  Corfe  in  1170,  and  the  date  of  the  seal  cannot 
be  much  later.  Corporation  Plate  and  Insignia  of  Office,  of  England 
and  Wales,  p.  136. 
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the  two  at  the  sides  arc  Burmounted  by  flags,  and  have 
lattices  projecting  from  the  battlements.     Legend, 

8IG1LLUM    i'ivii\i     BBORACI. 

The  reverse  lias  a  figure  of  St.  Peter  standing  on  ;i 
bracket,  and  holding  two  long  keys  in  his  right  hand,  and 
a  triple-ended  pennon  in  his  left ;  an  angel  holding  a 
candlestick  is  on  either  Bide.     Legend, 

+  b.bt1  petri  principis  a.postolor. 

Rochester. 

The  obverse  shows  a  portion  of  Rochester  Castle,  with 
kteway  and  two  towers  on  the  right,  with  a  raised 

portcullis  in  the  archway,  to  guard  the  entrance,  which  is 
approached    by    a    flight    of  steps.      A    figure    blowing 

a  horn  stands  upon  one  of  the  towers.  The  Royal  lions 
of  Kngland  are  to  be  seen  on  an  outwork  which  forms 
the  entrance  to  the  castle  and  is  guarded  by  a  portcullis; 
the  main  building  is  flanked  by  two  towers  in  three 
stages,  finished  at  the  top  with  a  battlement  and  brattish- 
ing.      Legend, 

SIGILLUM     COMUNE    (IVITATIs     BOFENSIS. 

The  lower  portion  consists  of  the  outer  wall  with  low 
square  towers  at  the  angles,  from  which  arches  are 
thrown,  connecting  them  with  the  walls.  The  river 
Med  way  is  shown  at  the  bottom  of  the  seal. 

The  reverse  shows  the  figure  of  St.  Andrew,  stretched 
upon  the  Cross,  and  two  men  pulling  at  ropes  by  which 
the  sainl  is  Becured.     I  *egend, 

8IG1LL  .  OFF  .  MAJORAT!  B    CIVITAT  .  KOFFEN. 

Newc  lstle-under-Lymk. 

The  seal  of  Newcastle-under-Lyme  shows  a  building 
enclosed  by  a  wall  with  a  river  at  the  foot  ;  at  the  top 
of  the  keep,  which  is  battlemented,  are  placed  two  men- 
at-arms,  one  with  a  battle-axe  and  the  other  blowing  a 
bom  ;  on  the  wall  of  the  keep  three  shields  hearing  the 
arms  of  Edmund,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  the  Royal  lioi 
Kngland.  and  the  three  Garbs  of  Chester. 

The   tower  portion  of  the   building  is  in  three  parts. 

i 
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In  the  centre  gateway,  in  the  pediment,  a  trefoil  ;  on 
the  left  side  a  smaller  doorway,  with  three  narrow- 
pointed  arches  in  the  pediment,  and  on  the  right  a 
single-pointed  arch,  and  two  slightly-projecting  towers 
on  either  side.     Legend, 

sigill  :  comune  :  burgensium  :  novi   castelli. 

Warwick. 

A  castle  with  a  shield  bearing  the  arms  of  the  Beau- 
champs  on  the  keep.  On  either  side,  two  towers  with 
two  figures  blowing  horns,  and  connected  by  a  battle- 
mented  wall  in  which  is  an  open  doorway.  In  front  a 
wall,  also  with  a  battlement ;  a  sun  and  star  on  either 
side,  with  a  lesser  star  above  and  below.  Legend, 
sigillum  communitatis  warwtchie. 

Canterbury. 

The  composition,  which  is  very  elaborate,  consists  of 
eight  pointed  arches  cusped.  The  field  is  diapered.  In 
the  spandrils  of  the  arches  there  are  placed  lions'  figures, 
four  turned  towards  the  sinister  and  four  to  the  dexter 
side.  The  castle  in  the  centre  shows  a  building  with  a 
central  archway  and  one  placed  on  either  side,  approached 
by  steps.  The  upper  part  shows  three  towers  with 
battlements  in  two  stages,  the  lowest  stage  coming  out 
of  the  main  building.  Beneath  the  castle  is  a  shield  of 
the  arms  of  England.     Legend, 

ISTDD  :  EST  .  SIGILLUM  .  COMMVNE    CIVITATIS    CANTUARIE. 

Upon  the  reverse  there  was  originally  the  martyrdom 
of  St.  Thomas  a  Becket,  with  the  legend, 

ICTIBVS  :  IMMENS[IS]  :  THOMAS  :  QVI  :  CORRVIT  :  ENS[lS]  : 
TVTOR    AB    OFFENSIS  :  VRBIS  :  SIT  :  CANTVRIENS[lS]. 

But  this  was  altered  at  a  later  date,  as  will  be  seen  by 
the  following  account : — 

"  The  whole  of  the  scene  of  the  martyrdom  has  been  cut  away 
and  replaced  by  a  poor  shield  of  the  city  arms,  to  accommodate 
which  the  canopy  has  also  been  mutilated.  The  whole  of  the 
invocation  of  St.  Thomas  that  formed  the  legend  has  been  cut  out, 
though  some  traces  of  it  may  be  detected,  and  in  its  place  appears 
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a  roll   moulding  with  transverse  bands.      In  othei   respects,  in- 
oluding  the  figures  of  kings  in  niches  al  the  sides,  and  the  bu 
our  Lord  in  base,  the  original  seal  remains  unaltered.   The  follow- 
ing entry  in  the  city  accounts  for  L541-2  gives  the  date  and  cosl 
of  the  alteration : 

Paid   to  William   Oldfield,   Belfounder,  for   puttyng   oul   of 
Thomas  Bekket  in  the  comen  seale,  and  gravyng  agayn  of 

the  same.      ij.  8.   viij.  d."1 

Slli;i;\vsr,l'MY. 


Cits 


The  following  account,  with  a  reproduction  from  the 
original  plate,  is  taken  from  the  Journal  of  the  Associa- 
tion, vol.  xxvi  : — 

"Of  the  fifteenth  century  we  have  a  splendid  example  in  the 
noble  signel  of  the  ancienl  borough  of  Shrewsbury.  It  measures 
three  inch's  diameter,  the  whole  field  being  occupied  by  a  view  of 
the  town  iii  hold  relief.  In  the  centre  stands  the  abbey  with  its 
obelisk-like  spire  terminating  in  a  cross  which  extend-  to  the  . 
ring  of  th  and  in  the  foreground  is  ;i  portion  <.t'  the  sm- 

battled  walls  with  thre  each  piw  ided  with  a  portcullis,  and 

1   VY.  H.  St.  John  Hope,  Proe.  Soc.  An'..  Municipal  Seals. 
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opening  on  bridges,  beneath  the  arches  of  which  roll  the  waters  of 
the  Severn.  Above  the  middle  gate  is  affixed  a  shield  charged 
with  three  lions  passant ;  on  the  wall  of  the  dexter  side  is  a  second 
bearing  a  cross  with  a  sprig  in  each  quarter ;  and  a  third  on  the 
sinister  side  displays  the  arms  of  the  town — azure,  three  leopards' 
heads  or.     On  the  verge  is  the  legend, 

SIGILLV    COMVNE    LIBERTATIS    VILLE    SA.LOPESBVRIE     FACTV 
ANO    GRE    M.CCCCXXV. 

The  Salopesfairie  is  an  interesting  transitional  form  from  the 
rough  Saxon  Scrobbes  Byrig  and  Sciropesberie  to  the  soft-sounding 
Shrewsbury  of  the  present  day.  And  the  date  on  this  seal  will 
admit  of  no  doubt  nor  quibble,  for  the  legend  distinctly  notes  that 
the  year  of  grace  1425  was  the  period  of  its  manufacture." 

Chester. 

A  walled  enclosure  with  gate-house,  and  towers  placed 
at  intervals.  The  entrance  is  defended  by  a  door  with  a 
wicket,  and  a  portcullis.  Above  is  a  Hon  of  England 
crowned,  between  two  garbs.     The  legend  is, 

SIGILLUM    COMUNE    MAIORIS    ET    CIVIUM    CIVITATIS    CESTKIE. 

It  is  a  seventeenth-century  copy  of  a  fourteenth-century 
seal. 

Colchester. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  an  impression  of  the 
common  seal  of  the  borough,  attached  to  a  deed  of  1379. 

Obverse. — On  a  diapered  field  a  castle  triple-towered,  the 
doors  of  the  gateway  thrown  half  open  and  strengthened 
with  ornamental  hinges.     Beneath,  a  river  flowing  under 
three  arches,  under  each  arch  a  luce  naiant.     Legend, 
s  .  .  .  .  BVRG  (ensium  ville  c)olcestrensis. 

Reverse. — Seated  on  a  throne  canopied  by  a  three-foiled 
arch,  the  Empress  Helena  crowned.  Both  hands  up- 
raised :  in  dexter  hand,  the  holy  rood  ;  in  sinister,  an 
object  which  may  be  a  nail.     Legend, 

QVAM    CRVX    1NSIGNIT    HELEN  AM   c(olcestria   gig)  NIT. 

The  restoration  is  conjectural.1 

Another  seal  was  substituted  for  the  above,  probably 
about  the  date  of  Edward  IV's  charter,  which  incorporated 
the  town  under  the  style  of  the  Bailiffs  and  Commonalty 

1  Essex  Archaeological  Society's  Transactions. 
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of  the  Burgh  of  Colchester.  The  obverse  represents  the 
Empress  enthroned  under  an  elaborate  perpendicular 
canopy  of  tabernacle  work,  al  each  Bide  of  which,  under  a 
similar  l>u t  narrower  canopy,  is  an  angel  holding  a  Bhield 
before  him.  The  dexter  coat  is  St.  George'e  crose  ;  the 
sinister,  France  modern  and  England  quarterly.  The 
cross,   much   larger  than   in   the  old   seal,   rests  on    the 


Seal    of   (  'olclic-itc!'. 


ground,  and  is  embraced  by  St.   Helena.     Beneath  is  a 
shield  of  the  arms  of  Colchester:  a  cross  raguly  between 
two  crowns  in  chief,  and  charged  with  another  in  b 
a  lion  statant  affronte'  on  either  side  of  this  shield.     The 
legend  is 


iQtlln  :  rommunr  :  tulliuoiu 
tiomini  :  Regui 


t  :  rommunitati" 
rolffstnr. 


Dillr 
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The  reverse,  instead  of  the  simple  castle  of  the  former 
seal,  presents  a  battlemented  wall  of  enceinte,  flanked  by 
two  lofty  turrets  with  conical  roofs,  outside  of  which  in 
the  field  stand  two  lions  affrontes.  The  gateway,  pro- 
tected by  two  turrets,  the  pointed  roofs  of  which  rise 
a   little    above    the    battlements,   is    open,  showing  the 


Seal  of  Colchester. 


portcullis  raised.  A  bridge,  apparently  of  planks,  crosses 
the  water  of  the  moat.  A  high  building,  the  entrance  to 
which  is  protected  by  a  tower,  square  in  form  and  with 
another  portcullis  showing  in  the  gateway,  together  with 
smaller  towers  and  edifices,  fill  the  enclosing  wall,  the 
battlements  of  which  appear  behind  the  town,  as  in  a 
sort  of  bird's-eye  view.     Legend, 
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{•ntniUit  :  iljr  in  :  iiuotitiam  :  rnstrlium  :  rt  mulirr  : 
ijurtMin  :  r.vrrpit  :  ilium.1 

The    present   seal    ia  ;i   reduced   copy  of  the  obv< 
described  abo\  e. 

Sim-  Seals. 

The  earliest  seal  showing  a  slii p  is  that  of  Dunwich, 
wliich  is  in  the  form  of  a  lozenge  or  diamond,  and  dates 
from  a  charter  of  King  John,  I  L99.  A  shield  bearing  the 
arms  of  Courtenay  is  suspended  from  the  rigging. 

The  Seal  of  Freshwater,  Isle  of  Wight,  shows  the  Ci 
of  St.  George  and  a  Lion  oi  England;  Lyme  Regis  shows 
the  arms  of  England,  and  also  those  of  Castille  and  Leon 
ami  a  pennant  bearing  the  Cross  of  St.  George. 

On  the  left  side,  a  representation  of  the  Crucifixion. 
with  the  figures  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  St.  John,  and 
on  the  right  St.  Michael  spearing  the  dragon. 

A  ship  with  furled  sails  is  on  the  oh  verse  of  the 
Portsmouth  Seal,  and  upon  the  reverse  the  figures  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  with  the  figures  of  two  bishops  placed  on 
either  side  beneath  a  triple  canopy. 

Weymouth. 

Two  of  tlio  common  seals  of  Weymouth  and  Melcombe 
Regis  are  ship  seals,  the  earliest  being  of  the  time  of 
Edward  [.  Upon  the  matrix  three  lugs.  The  counter- 
seal  is  now  lost.  The  second  seal  belongs  to  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  shows  the  arms  of  Castille 
and  Leon  on  a  shield. 

Seals  of  i  hi:  Cinque  Ports. 

The  Cinque  Ports  have  existed  as  an  associal  ton  from  a 
vn\  early  period  ;  the  earliest  charter  is  one  of  Edward  I, 
and  tins  refers  to  the  previous  charters  granted  by  the 
Kings  of  England  from  the  time  of  Edward  the  ( Sonfessor. 
The  five  ports  are  Bastings,  Romsey,  Hythe,  Dover,  and 
Sandwich,  and  to  these  were  added  Winchelsea  and  Rye. 
Each  "i    the  above  ports,  with   bhe  exception  of  Hythe 

E  -•  i  Ai  i  h  lion*. 
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and  Winchelsea,  has  one  or  more  ports  or  towns  members 
of  it,  either  corporate,  i.e.  incorporated  by  charter,  or 
non-corporate.  The  names  of  the  ports  and  the  towns 
attached  are — Hastings,  Pevensey  and  Seaford  ;  Romsey, 
Lydd  ;  Sandwich,  Deal  and  Fordwich  ;  Dover,  Folke- 
stone and  Faversham  ;  Kye,  Tenterden. 

In  the  history  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  we  have  the  single 
illustration  in  England  of  an  association  of  towns  created 
and  maintained  for  common  interests  .  .  .  consisting  of 
seven  head  ports  with  eight  corporate  and  twenty-four 
non-corporate  members  all  gathered  under  the  rule  of 
the  Lord  Warden.  To  the  last  they  bore  traces  of 
foreign  influences  in  the  name  of  Jurats,  by  which  they 
called  their  "  portmen,"  and  of  Barons,  which  they  gave 
their  "  freemen."1 

Hastings. 

The  common  seal  of  Hastings  bears  the  representation 
of  a  ship,  with  one  sail  set,  running  down  another  vessel. 
In  the  waves  beneath  the  ships  the  head  of  a  figure  is  to 
be  seen.  Two  figures  are  on  the  ship  ;  over  the  head  of 
the  steersman  is  a  banner  bearing  the  arms  of  England, 
and  at  the  other  end  of  the  ship  a  banner  with  the  arms 
of  the  Cinque  Ports.2  Per  pale,  dexter  gules,  three  demi 
lions  passant  or ;  sinister  azure,  three  demi  ships  argent ; 
the  inscription  is, 

SIGILLUM   COMMUNE   BARONUM    DE    HASTINGS. 

The  reverse  shows  a  figure  of  St.  Michael  spearing  the 
dragon,  with  the  inscription, 

DRACO    CRUDELIS   TE   VINCET    VIS    MICHAELIS. 

1  Green,  Town  Life  in  the  Fifteenth  Century. 

2  These  were  the  arms  of  Hastings  till  the  year  of  the  Armada,  and 
still  are  those  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  the  arms  of  Hastings  being  now- 
distinguished  from  those  of  the  other  ports  by  having  a  whole  lion  in 
the  centre,  making  them  nearer  to  the  Royal  Arms,  a  distinction 
granted  for  some  achievement  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 

"  In  5th  Henry  VII  it  was  ordained  that  everie  person  who  goeth 
into  the  navy  of  the  Portis  shall  have  a  cote  of  white  cotyn  with  a  red 
crosse  and  the  arms  of  the  Portis  underneath  that  is  to  say  the  halfe 
Lion  and  the  halfe  shippe." 


the  wr.vMnrTi!  <()N<;i(i:ss.  .',7 

Rye. 

Tin'  seal  <»r  Rye  Bhows  a  Bhip  <>f  one  mast,  with  a 
Bquare  sail  ;  there  arc  two  men  on  board  ;  one  Btanding 

On  tlic  poop  holds  a  banner  charged  with  a  cross  in  his 
left  hand  ;  on  the  prow  is  the  Cross  of  St.  George.  The 
inscription  in  black  letter, 

~igillum  baron  urn  or  rna. 

Upon  the  reverse  the  front  of  a  church,  probably 
intended  for  St.  Mary,  Rye.  In  the  centre,  underneath  a 
tower  forming  a  canopy,  the  figure  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
and  Child  standing  on  a  bracket.  Windows  of  the  Per- 
pendicular period  forming  nave  and  clerestory  on  either 
side  ;  the  upper  part  is  composed  of  a  sun  and  moon  and 
fourteen  stars,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  building  is 
surrounded  by  a  wall.      The  words  of  the  salutation, 

aur  jBarta  gratia  plnta  fins  tecum  bmrotrta  hi  in 
mulirnbus, 
form   the  inscription.1 

Pevensky. 

The  seal  of  Pevensey  dates  probably  from  the  early 
part  of  the  thirteenth  century.  It  shows  a  ship,  with  a 
lofty  poop  and  embattled  forecastle  ;  from  the  latter  a 
banner  is  flown  ;  the  crew  consists  of  eight  men,  one  of 
whom  is  steering,  ten  men  with  horns,  and  five  others  ; 
above  the  yard  a  crescent  and  a  star,  and  beneath  it 
the  royal  arms  of  three  lions.     The  legend  is, 

BIG.    BABONUM    DOMINI   REGIS   ANGLIE    DE    I'KYiMs. 

Upon  the  reverse  two  ships  with  torn  sails,  and  on  one 
a  figure  of  St.  Nicholas,  the  patron  of  mariners  and  the 
parish  church.2     The  inscription  is, 

SCE   NICOLA1,    DUC    KOS   BPONTE   TRAHE    PEV. 

WlNCHELSEA. 
The  obverse  of  the  Winchclsca  seal  is  a  copy  of  that  of 
Pevensey.     The  Inscription  is  similar,  "  Winchelse"  being 

1  Snss.j-  Arohcaolomca  on*,  voL  i,  pp.  U  _.">. 

2  Ibid. 
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substituted  tor  Pevensey.  The  reverse  is  a  modern  copy 
of  the  original,  now  lost.  It  consists  of  a  central  tower 
with  a  man  bearing  a  lantern,  and  a  banner  charged  with 
three  chevronels  behind,  and  a  banner  with  the  lions  of 
England  in  front  of  him.  At  the  base,  three  or  four 
buildings  and  below  them  the  waves  of  the  sea.  The 
opening  at  the  foot  of  the  tower  contains  three  figures  : 
the  two  on  the  left  represent  St.  Giles  caressing  the  hind, 
and  those  on  the  right  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Thomas 
a  Becket.  The  representations  of  St.  Giles  and  St.  Thomas 
refer  to  the  principal  churches  of  Winchelsea.1  The 
inscription  is  curious, 

EGIDIO   THOME   LAUDUM   PLEBS.    CANTICA   P.    ME   NE    SIT    IN 
AGARIA    GItEX    SITUS    AMNE   VIA. 

Dover. 

The  following  account,  with  a  reproduction  from  the 
original  Plate,  is  taken  from  the  Journal  of  the  Associa- 
tion, vol.  xxvii,  pp.  399-400  : — 

"  Though  Dover  was  rather  roughly  treated  by  some  of  the 
Norman  followers  of  William  the  Conqueror,  the  King  himself 
seems  to  have  taken  the  town  and  its  people  into  special  favour, 
and  paid  due  respect  to  the  old  privileges  they  possessed.  Those 
privileges  were  not  only  respected,  but  enlarged  by  our  first 
Edward,  in  whose  reign  we  hear  of  a  mayor  and  corporation,  and  a 
seal  for  their  special  use,  engraved  in  the  year  1305.2  This  matrix 
is  of  brass,  measuring  about  3^  in.  in  diameter,  and  produces  an 
impression  with  an  obverse  and  reverse  like  a  medal.  On  the 
obverse  is  an  antique  vessel,  the  timbers  of  which  have  much  the 
appearance  of  pointed  brickwork.  In  the  centre  rises  a  mast 
crossed  by  a  yard,  to  which  the  sail  is  reefed  in  seven  festoons ; 
above  this  is  a  top-castle,  and  higher  still  floats  a  three-tailed 
pennon.  The  bow  and  stern  of  the  ship  are  alike,  each  being 
provided  with  a  little  deck  or  fighting  gallery,  termed  the  halla- 
torium,  or  fore  and  stern  castle  ;  and  beneath  these  were  the 
entrances  to  the  cabins.  The  bowsprit  projects  between  the  battle- 
ments of  the  forecastle,  and  in  it  stand  two  men  blowing  long 
straight  trumpets ;  and  in  the  stern-castle  is  fixed  a  banner  charged 
with  the  arms  of  the  port  of  Dover.  In  front  of  the  latter  balla- 
torium  sits   the  steersman  with  his  great  paddle,  which  so  long 

1  Sussex  Archaeological  Collections,  vol.  i,  pp.  14-25. 

2  Boy's  History  of  Sandwich,  ii,  797. 
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Seal  of  Dover. 


:    Dover. 
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did  duty  for  the  rudder,  which  valuable  appliance  did  not  prevail 
until  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Two  figures 
are  seated  before  the  mast,  apparently  busied  in  hauling  a  rope  ; 
and  another,  in  a  state  of  nudity,  is  climbing  the  shrouds  in  a  fear- , 
less  manner  ;  and  it  may  be  observed  that  it  is  no  uncommon  thing 
to  find  naked  seamen  introduced  in  early  representations  of  ship- 
ping.    On  the  verge  of  the  seal  is  inscribed 

SIGILLVM    COMMVNE    BARONVM    DE    DOVORIA 

(common  seal  of  the  barons  of  Dover). 

The  device  on  this  face  of  the  seal  bears  a  strong  likeness  to  that 
on  the  seal  of  the  town  of  Winchelsea.  The  opposite  side  is,  of 
course,  altogether  different.  On  it  is  represented  the  well-known 
story  of  St.  Martin  and  the  beggar,  within  a  broad  verge  decorated 
witli  twelve  lions  passant  gardant,  each  pair  being  vis  a  vis.  The 
pagan  soldier  is  exhibited  on  horseback,  passing  out  of  the  Gothic 
portal  of  the  city  of  Amiens,  followed  by  a  half-naked  beggar 
leaning  on  a  crutch  ;  the  two  holding  a  cloak  between  them,  which 
the  benevolent  Martin  is  about  to  divide  with  the  edge  of  his 
sword."1 

Hythe. 

Hythe  shows  a  single-masted  vessel  with  two  men 
furling  the  mainsail ;  the  forecastle  and  poop  embattled  ; 
the  steersman  sits  aft  and  a  man  blowing  a  horn  is  for- 
ward.    The  inscription  is, 

SIGILLUM    COMMUNE     BARONUM    DE    HITHE. 


Sandwich. 

Upon  the  obverse  a  single-masted  vessel  with  furled 
mainsail.  Two  men  on  the  yard-arms,  and  on  the  dexter 
side  of  the  mast  a  crow's-nest;  at  each  end  a  raised  deck. 
In  the  dexter  one  a  small  banner,  and  in  the  sinister  two 
others.  Under  the  latter  tower  sits  the  steersman.  In 
front  of  the  mast  are  two  men,  one  bearing  a  banner 
charged  with  two  mullets,  the  other  holding  a  battleaxe. 
Amidships  against  the  mast  is  a  boat,  and  in  front  of  the 
poop  a  boathook.     Legend, 

SIGILL    CONSILII    BARONUM    DE    SANDWICH. 

1  The  stamp  used  by  the  Corporation  on  their  envelopes  is  copied 
from  this  reverse,  with  the  addition  of  the  word  dover  above  the 
gateway. 
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The  reverse  hears  two  trees,  over  all  a  lion  passant 
gardant  crowned.     Legend, 

qui     SEBVARE    GBEG1  M     CBL1     SOLBT     LNJDICO    REG  EM. 

Faversham. 

The  sc.il  is  a  fine  double  one  of  latten,  temp.  Edward  1. 

circular,  '2.1  in.  in  diameter.  The  device,  a  ship  of  war 
with  one  mast,  on  the  sea;  two  Bailors  sitting  in  the 
yard  furling  the  mainsail,  a  mariner  in  the  emhattled 
crow's-nest,  rive  Boldiers  with  weapons,  and  a  captain  in 
the  body  of  the  vessels,  two  trumpeters  in  the  emhattled 
sterncastle,  with  a  flag  charged  with  three  chevronels. 
In  the  embattled  forecastle  a  flag  with  a  Cross  of 
St.  George.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  Held  a  large  rose 
en  soh'il.      Legend, 

+   SIGILUM    RAUONUM     •:•     L»E     •:•     FAVEBSHAM. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  rose,  the  cognizance  of 
the  Tudors,  was  added  on  grant  of  Henry  VIIl's  charter 
in  1546. 

The  ship  represents  that  provided  by  Faversham  for 
the  King's  service.  Or,  3  chevronels  gules,  were  the 
arms  of  Clare.  In  the  reijm  of  Henrv  III,  Richard  de 
Clare  possessed  1 2 A  knight's  fees  in  Kent  and  -»04j  in 
other  counties. 

Reverse,  a  shield  in  hold  relief,  with  three  lions  of 
England,  and  on  three  sides  of  it  a  wyvern  ending  in 
foliage.      Legend, 

BEGIS    VT   ABMA    BEG0    LIBERA    P0BTU8    BGO. 

Sacred  Seals. 

These  consist  usually  of  representations  of  the  saints 
connected  with  the  town,  as  we  have  already  mentioned 
in  Borne  of  the  counterseals  described.  In  some  eases  we 
find  Bingle  effigies.  King's  Lyun  has  St.  John  on  the  one 
Bide  and   St.    Margaret   on   the  other.     Beverley   shows 

St.    John    of    Beverley,    the    patron    saint.       An    important 

seal  of  this  class  is  that  of  the  City  of  London,  in  which 
we  find  the  figure  of  St.  Paul  on  the  obverse  and  thai  of 
St.  Thomas  .1  Beckel  on  the  reverse.     St.  Paul  is  stand- 
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Seal  of  the  City  of  London. 


Seal  of  the  City  of  London. 


ing  behind  St.  Paul's,  his  hand  on  a  banner  bearing  the 
Royal  Lions  of  England.  In  front  the  City  walls  with 
towers,  and  behind  it  various  church  spires  may  be  seen. 


THE  w  EYMOUTH  CONORES  o'-°> 

In  the  year  1:570  the  heraldic  hearing  known  as    "  mullet " 
was  placed  in  the  small  gate  underneath  the  figure  of 
St.  Paul,  but  for  what  reason  it  is  impossible  to  say.1 
The  counterseal  consisted,  it  will  be  seen,  of  St.  Thomas 

a    Becket    with    the   crosier,    and    in    full    episcopal    vest- 
ments, seated  on  a  throne  hetween  two  groups. 

A  view  of  the  City  spires  and  wall  is  at  the  foot.  The 
following  account  of  its  destruction  will  be  found  in 
the  Letter-Book  of  the  City  of  London,  under  date  28th 
September,  1539  : — 

•  Ami  for  aamuche  as  the  coen  Seale  of  this  Cytie  ya  made  wth 
the  [mage  of  Thorns  Bekett  late  Arche  bysshop  of  Canterburye 
and  all  suche  [mages  ought  by  the  Kyngf  hyghnea  pclamation  to 
be  altered  chaunged  and  abolysshed  win  all  his  domynyons. 
Wherefore  now  it  ia  enacted  [and]  establysahed  that  the  Baid  Coen 
Seale  shalbe  altered  and  chaunged  and  the  amies  of  this  Cytie  to 
be  made  in  the  place  of  the  seid  Thoma8  bekett  on  the  one  Byde 
and  on  the  other  8yde  the  Image  of  saint  Powle  as  hath  bein 
accustomed.  And  all  wrytyngf  herafter  to  be  ensealed  w  the 
newe  coen  Seale  Bhalbe  good  &  effectuall  in  the  lawe  any  use 
cu8tome  or  usage  to  the  contrary  herof  notw'atanding.  And  all 
other  wrytyngf  afore  this  tyme  ensealed  wl  the  said  did  coen  seale 
Bhall  remayne  in  as  full  strength  &  vertue  as  thei  wen-  at  any 
tyme  afore  tin'  making  ofthia  Acte. 

"  In  compliance  with  this  order  the  beautiful  counterseal,  after 
being  in  use  for  over  three  centuries,  was  broken  up,  and  its  silver 
probably  used  to  make  a  new  matrix.  This,  which  is  still  in  use, 
along  with  the  still  more  venerable  obverse,  bears  for  device  simply 
the  city  amis  with  helm,  mantling,  and  crest,  and  the  legend  : 

.  londin1  .  defends  .  tvos  .  deys  .  optime  .  cives." 

Heraldic  Seals. 

Many  seals  bear  the  Royal  Arms  or  Royal  Badge,  as 
Blandford,  which  has  the  Royal  Lions  differenced  by  a 
label  of  three  points,  and  with  a  feather  on  either  side. 

II  aUcdl.    -The  arms  of  France  and  England  quarterly, 

with  two  lions  "  addorsed  "  as  supporters. 

Bridpori. — The  arms  of  the  borough  are,  gules,  a  cas- 
tellated port  or  gateway,  with  flanking  turrets,  masoned 
and  battlemented  ">y.:  in  the  open  port  three  spinning 

1  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope,  Proa,  Soc  .Inf.,  Municipal  Seals. 
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cogs  or  hooks  in  pale  ;  in  chief  a  lion  passant  guardant 
crowned,  between  two  fleurs-de-lys,  or ;  in  base  barry 
wavy  org.  and  az.  These  arms  were  allowed  and  con- 
firmed in  the  year  1623. 

Lancaster. — A  triple-towered  castle  and  a  lion  at  the 
base. 

At  Preston,  Lancashire. — In  1376  there  was  a  seal  in 
existence  which  showed  the  lamb  as  statant  reguardant, 
bearing  on  the  breast  on  a  shield,  gules,  the  three  lions  of 
England,  while  over  the  upper  lion  on  the  shield  was  a 
label  of  three  points  for  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster.1 

Wallingford. — An  unique  example.  It  bears  an  eques- 
trian figure  of  the  King  in  full  armour,  with  a  shield  of 
France  modern  and  England  quarterly  ;  sword  in  right 
hand  and  wearing  a  helm  with  a  royal  crest,  a  lion 
statant  crowned  and  cap  of  maintenance. 

The  legend,  in  black  letter,  is 

SIGILLUM    COMUNK   DK   WALLINGFORD. 

The  Badges  of  the  Houses  of  Lancaster  and  York  are 
on  the  seals  of  Southampton  and  Ludlow.  They  are 
described  as  follows  : — 

Southampton. — Per  fess  argent  and  gules,  three  roses 
counterchanged,  have  been  borne  since  its  incorporation 
by  Henry  VI  in  1445,  which  accounts  for  the  red  roses 
of  the  House  of  Lancaster. 

Ludlow. — Azure,  a  lion  couchant  between  three  roses 
argent,  which  show  it  to  be  composed  of  the  white  roses 
of  the  House  of  York  and  the  white  lion  of  the  House  of 
March. 

A  second  class  of  heraldic  seals  is  taken  from  family 
arms,  as  the  Cornish  choughs  of  Canterbury  from  the 
Recket  family  arms. 

Maidstone. — Or,  a  fess  wavy  azure,  between  three 
torteaux  ;  on  a  chief  gules,  sl  lion  of  England.  The  blue 
wavy  fess  refers  to  the  Medway  and  the  torteaux  to 
Archbishop  Courtenay. 

Newark. — The  arms  and  crest  of  Manners,  Duke  of 
Rutland. 

1   Note  supplied  by  the  Town  Clerk  of  Preston, 
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Seal  of  Appleby. 


of  Appleby. 

Appleby. — Hero  we  find  a  shield  bearing  the  lions  of 
England  placed  upon  an  apple  tree.  I  * j .. n i  the  reverse  is 
St.  Lawrence  on  a  gridiron.1      Wells  lias  water  flowing 

1  Corporation  Insignia  of  England  and  W 
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from  under  a  tree;  Hartlepool,  a  hart  and  pool  ;  Derby, 
a  deer;  Arundel,  a  swallow,  a  corruption  of  Hirondelle. 

A  very  curious  seal  is  that  of  Lichfield,  which  shows  a 
battlefield  with  weapons  and  corpses.1 

The  author  expresses  his  thanks  to  Messrs.  Bemrose 
and  Co.  for  permission  to  use  the  blocks  of  the  City  of 
London  and  the  City  of  Rochester  ;  to  the  Essex 
Archaeological  Society  for  the  loan  of  the  blocks  of  the 
Colchester  Seal  ;  and  to  the  Cumberland  and  Westmore- 
land Archaeological  Society  for  the  loan  of  the  blocks  of 
the  Seal  of  Appleby.  For  general  information  on  the 
subject  reference  has  been  made  to  The  Corporation 
Insignia  of  England  and  Wales,  edited  by  W.  H.  St. 
John  Hope,  Esq.,  and  published  by  Messrs.  Bemrose 
and  Co. 

1  Journal  of  the  British  Archaeological  Association,  vol.  xxxi, 
p.  311. 
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\\'i.i.m:si.\v,  January   15th,   1908. 

C.     II.    COMPTON,     E8Q.,    VlOB  PliKslUENT,    IN    THB    CHAIB. 

ThbBB  papers  on  the  subject  of  the  origin  and  purpose  of  Deneholes 
were  read  and  discussed.  The  first,  by  Mr.  T.  V.  Holmes,  who  was 
unfortunately  prevented  from  attending  the  meeting,  contained  a 
restatement  of  the  views  which  the  writer  has  so  ably  expressed  else- 
where, and  maintained  that  Deneholes  were  subterranean  storehouses 
and  places  of  refuge  in  times  of  piratical  incursions.  In  the  second 
paper  Mr.  J.  (1.  N.  Clift  criticised  this  theory,  and  put  forward  B 
series  of  calculations  to  show  that  the  storage  capacity  of  the  Deneholes 
at  Hangman's  Wood,  near  Grays,  was  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  a 
far  larger  population  than  could  have  existed  in  the  neighbourhood  in 
early  times:  he  also  demonstrated  that  the  cost  in  time  and  labour 
of  digging  shafts  through  the  Thanet  sand  must  have  been  compara- 
tively trivial,  and  contended  that  the  only  explanation  which  fitted  all 
the  facts  was  that  Deneholes  w.-iv  excavated  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  chalk.  In  the  third  paper  Mi.  K.  II.  Forster  dealt  with 
the  objections  which  have  been  brought  against  this  explanation  :  the 
concentration  of  the  pits  was  characteristic  <>f  a  comparatively  early 
of  the  development  of  mining;  with  regard  to  the  possibility  of 
obtaining  surface  chalk  within  a  mile  of  II  ingman's  Wood,  he  pointed 
nut  that,  aparl  from  the  fact   that  such  chalk  wis  regarded  as  of  less 

value,  its  transport  Up  a  Bteep  hill   would  entail    more    labour   than  was 

I  to  mine  it  doe  to  the  spot  where  it  was  to  '"•  used,  and  also 
that  the  theory  involved  the  assumption  that  the  Deneholes  were  made 
at  ;i  period  when  tin'  land  where  lurface  chalk  occurred  was  oneni 
and  ownerless.     He  further  maintained  that  the  evidence  adduced  w  u 
■  nine  Insufficient  to  prose  any  intentional  concealment  of  the  nil 

that  the  refuge  plaoe  theory  accordingly  fell  to  the  -round. 

An    interesting   disou  ..wed,   in    tie  rhich   Dr. 
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Walter  de  Gray  Birch  doubted  the  possibility  of  the  shafts  having  been 
sunk  and  the  chalk  excavated  by  ordinary  labourers.  Mr.  Miller 
Christy,  President  of  the  Essex  Field  Club,  admitted  that  Mr.  Clift's 
figures  rendered  the  theory  of  underground  storehouses  untenable,  but 
entirely  disagreed  with  Mr.  Forster's  views,  and  maintained  that  the 
Hangman's  Wood  pits  showed  signs  of  careful  separation.  Mr.  T.  E. 
Forster  said  that  the  great  height  of  these  workings  seemed  more 
than  necessary  for  storage  purposes,  and  would  lead  to  increased 
danger  in  the  event  of  any  chalk  dropping  from  the  roof.  As  a 
Mining  Engineer,  he  agreed  with  Mr.  Clift  that  the  Thanet  sand  could 
probably  be  easily  sunk  through  at  a  low  cost.  With  regard  to  the 
holings  between  the  pits,  he  thought  it  not  improbable  that  they  were 
made  for  the  purpose  of  ventilation. 

Wednesday,  February  19th,   1908. 

C.  H.  Compton,  Esq.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mrs.  Collier  read  a  paper  on  "  John  Halle,  Merchant  and  Mayor  of 
Salisbury  in  the  Fifteenth  Century,"  giving  an  account  of  his  life  and 
a  description  of  the  hall  which  formed  part  of  the  house  he  erected  in 
that  city.  This,  though  of  smaller  dimensions,  was  somewhat  similar 
to  the  hall  of  Crosby  Hall ;  but  though  it  is  still  standing,  it  has  been 
subjected  to  so  many  alterations  and  renewals  that  very  little  of  the 
original  work  remains. 

Wednesday,  March   18th,   1908. 

Charles  E.  Keyser,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  President,  in 
the  Chair. 

Mr.  Keyser  read  a  paper  on  "Norman  Doorways  in  Norfolk," 
illustrated  by  an  interesting  series  of  lantern  slides  and  a  fine  collection 
of  photographic  enlargements.  The  county  is  rich  in  examples  of  this 
characteristic  feature  of  Norman  work,  many  beautiful  specimens 
being  found  in  small  country  churches,  as  well  as  in  larger  edifices, 
such  as  Norwich  Cathedral  and  Castleacre  Priory. 


Qlrcljacofogtcal  (Uctfce. 

The  L'omw   Military  Station  at  Newstead,  Melrose. 

ThbougB  the  kindness  of  Mr.  James  Curie,  of  Melrose,  we  are  able  to 
give  the  following  account  of  the  excavations  carried  out  on  this  site 
during   1907  :  — 

W'mk  was  begun  in  January  by  trenching  the  southern  portion  of 
the  annexe  to  the  south  of  the  fort,  and  here  twenty-two  pits  or  wells 
were  discovered  and  cleared.  These,  though  not  so  productive  as  the 
pits  found  in  the  northern  part  of  the  same  annexe,1  contained  a 
number  of  interesting  objects,  the  most  remarkable  being  a  set  of 
belt-mountings,  formed  of  circular  plates  of  brass,  decorated  with  thin 
plates  of  silver  embossed  in  the  form  of  a  rosette:  with  these  wire 
smaller  plates  and  studs,  which  seem  to  have  been  used  as  belt 
ornaments.  The  same  area  produced  some  bronze  pieces,  apparently 
armour  for  the  shoulders  and  elbows,  a  decorated  "Samian"  bowl  with 
tigures  of  gladiators  in  small  medallions,  and  two  cups  of  the  same 
waie,  as  well  as  fragments  bearing  potters'  marks,  some  black  pottery, 
and  other  small  objects.  Most  of  the  pottery  found  in  this  part  of  the 
site  was  of  late  date. 

In  March  the  work  was  transferred  to  the  north-west  quarter  of  the 
fort,  which  had  been  left  untouched  in  L905  ;  but  with  the  exception 
of  a  circular  oven,  no  traces  of  buildings  were  found  north  of  the  road 
leading  to  the  west  gate.  To  the  south  of  this  road,  however,  the 
foundations  of  a  wall  crossing  the  fort  from  north  to  BOUth,  with 
■  gateway  flanked  by  towers,  were  disclosed,  and  it  was  dear  thai  this 
wall  had  been  erected  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  size  of  the  fort, 
The  discovery  is  of  great  importance,  as  it  establishes  beyond  doubt 
the  fact  thai  there  have  been  tour  distinct  periods  of  occupation. 

The  chief  work  of  the  year  was  the  excavation  of  a  large  block  of 
buildings  in  the  annexe  to  the  weet  of  the  fort,  which  had  formed  the 
baths.  Unfortunately,  Little  but  foundations  remained,  but  it  was 
I         tie  to  trace  tin-  four  phases  of  occupation,  \i.'.  : —  (1)  a  small  batbr 
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house,  lying  on  a  concrete  foundation,  which  may  be  attributed  to  the 
period  of  Agricola's  advance ;  (2)  a  greatly  enlarged  building,  with 
spacious  halls  extending  to  the  west ;  (3)  a  reduction  in  the  size  of  the 
whole,  this  extension  being  abandoned  and  the  building  cut  in  two  by 
a  ditch,  while  the  part  nearest  the  fort  was  surrounded  by  a  defensive 
earthwork  lying  on  a  cobble  foundation  ;  (4)  a  period  in  which  the 
ditch  was  again  filled  up  :  the  traces  of  this  period  are  much  less 
definite  than  those  of  the  other  three. 

The  objects  found  in  this  part  of  the  site  were  of  particular  interest 
and  importance.  The  series  of  coins  ranged  from  the  Republican 
period  down  to  Marcus  Aurelius,  those  of  Vespasian,  Domitian,  and 
Trajan  predominating,  as  elsewhere.  Several  fibulae  were  found,  one 
being  ornamented  with  blue  and  yellow  enamel,  and  an  engraved 
cornelian,  with  a  figure  of  Helios,  lay  near  the  surface.  The  most 
important  objects,  however,  came  from  a  great  pit,  which  appeared  to 
have  been  used  as  a  well  during  one  of  the  earlier  occupations.  It 
was  20  ft.  deep,  and  at  the  bottom  lay  three  bronze  camp  kettles  and  a 
beautiful  bronze  oenochoe  with  a  decorated  handle  ;  near  the  latter 
lay  a  rake.  Slightly  higher  were  a  number  of  iron  hub-rings,  a  stylus, 
a  strigil,  a  bone  cube  belonging  to  a  set  of  dice,  an  iron  lamp,  a  bowl 
of  coarse  earthenware,  a  fragment  of  a  charred  oak  beam,  a  human 
skull,  the  visor  mask  of  a  helmet,  a  short,  heavy-bladed  legionary 
sword,  another  sword,  doubled  up  but  with  the  greater  part  of  its  bone 
hilt  remaining,  and  portions  of  two  more  swords.  The  visor  mask, 
which  was  badly  crushed,  has  been  skilfully  restored,  and  it  will  be 
seen  from  the  illustration  that  it  is  a  remarkably  fine  specimen. 

The  ditch  cutting  the  baths  in  two  appeared  to  belong  to  a  definite 
short  period,  and  was  cleared  out,  as  well  as  the  ditch  immediately  to 
the  west  of  it,  which  appeared  to  be  contemporary.  The  inner  ditch 
must  have  been  post-Hadrianic,  as  a  coin  of  Hadrian  was  found  at  the 
bottom.  A  coin  of  Faustina  the  elder  was  found  near  the  surface  of 
the  tilling,  and  probably  indicates  the  later  limit  of  the  period.  The 
ditch  produced  a  number  of  fragments  of  pottery  with  potters'  names, 
some  Caistor  ware,  which  was  not  found  in  the  ditch  of  the  first 
occupation,  and  several  types  of  dishes  which  probably  belong  to  the 
Antonine  period. 

At  a  later  time  the  clearing  of  the  first  occupation  ditch  along  the 
west  front  of  the  fort  was  continued  :  the  portion  to  the  north  of  the 
west  gate  produced  little,  but  the  southern  part  showed  signs  of  a  long 
occupation,  and  amongst  the  finds  were  tent-pegs,  pieces  of  leather, 
pockets,  shoes,  a  writing-tablet  of  pine-wood,  worked  deer-horns,  tools, 
knives,  a  pair  of  compasses,  shears,  a  weaving  comb,  a  brass  to  r que  a 
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canij)   kettle,  coins   of  the   Republic,  Vespasian,  and    I  'omitian,   and   B 

quantity  of  pottery,  including  some  fine  Fragments  of  decorated  bowli 
of  :ii).»ut  the  end  of  khe  fire!  eentury. 

Tlir  uoik  has  already  I"1'!!  of  the  utmost  importance  aa  throwing 
liu'lii  on  the  history  of  tin-  Roman  conquest  and  occupation  of  Northern 
r.iii.iin.  The  first  occupation  ditch  belongs  to  a  comparatively  short 
period  at  the  end  of  the  first  century,  bul  it  is  still  uncertain  whether 
tin-  leoond  occupation  must  l>e  assigned  to  the  Antonine  period  or 
placed  earlier  in  the  second  century,  and  'his  may  be  determined 
by  further  clearing  of  the  later  ditch.  There  is  still  more  work  to  be 
done  in  the  ureas  adjoining  the  fort  on  the  north  and  BOOtb,  and 
though  some  indication  has  been  obtained  of  the  position  of  the  bridge 
over  the  Tweed,  here,  again,  further  work  is  desirable.  Perhaps  the 
most  promising  venture  of  all  would  be  a  search  for  the  cemetery, 
which  probably  adjoins  the  homeward  road  to  the  south  of  the  fort. 
For  all  these  purposes  further  funds  are  needed,  and  we  trust  that  the 
appeal  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland  will  meet  with  such  a 
response  as  will  ensure  the  completion  of  the  work. 


*or. 
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Notes  on  the  Earlier  History  of  Barton-on-Humber.      Volume  II. 

By  Robert  Brown,  Jun.,  F.S.A.  London  :  Elliot  Stock.  1908. 
We  have  received  and  perused  with  interest  the  second  volume  of 
Mr.  Brown's  valuable  history  of  his  native  town  of  Barton-on-Humber. 
The  first  volume,  which  has  already  been  noticed  in  the  Journal, 
related  the  history  of  the  town  from  Roman-British  down  to  Norman 
times,  a.d.  1154,  and  the  present  volume  continues  the  history  through 
the  earlier  Plantagenet  and  Edwardian  periods  to  1377.  In  the 
ecclesiastical  progress  of  the  town  in  Edwardian  days,  the  completion 
of  the  two  celebrated  churches,  St.  Peter's  and  St.  Mary's,  occupies  a 
foremost  place,  and  the  account  is  accompanied  by  a  very  nice  series  of 
photographic  illustrations  and  plans. 

From  the  Charters  of  Bardney  Abbey  and  other  sources,  the  author 
has  produced  some  interesting  maps  of  the.  Lordship  of  Barton-on- 
Humber  in  the  time  of  Henry  III,  in  which  he  shows  that  many  of 
the  ancient  streets  and  roads  still  exist  and  retain  their  old  names. 
The  main  features  of  the  neighbourhood  remain  now  as  then,  and 
places  deseribed  in  the  charters  can  without  difficulty  be  identified  at 
the  present  day.  The  author  does  not  intend  to  suggest  that  the  roads 
shown  on  the  maps  were  the  only  ones  existing  in  the  days  of 
Henry  III  ;  there  were  doubtless  other  by-ways  and  paths,  but  they 
are  not  mentioned  in  the  documents  referred  to.  It  is  mainly  the 
Bardney  Charters,  as  illustrated  and  explained  by  old  deeds  of  subse- 
quent dates  down  to  the  time  of  the  Enclosure  Act,  which  have  made 
it  possible  to  reconstruct  the  Lordship  of  Barton  as  it  was  in  the  time 
of  Henry  III. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  an  account  of  the 
connection  of  the  two  great  families  of  Gaunt  and  Beaumont  with 
Barton-on-Humber,  of  which  they  were  successively  Lords  of  the 
Manor,  and  to  whom  much  of  the  prosperity  of  the  town  was  due,  and 
an  interesting  section  is  that  which  speaks  of  the  port  and  trade 
of  Barton  and  the  importance  of  the  wool  trade  in  the  thirteenth 
century. 

In  several  appendices  useful  information  is  given  with  regard  to  the 
Chantry  Priests  of  St.  Mary's,  the  Vicars  of  Barton-on-Humber  sub- 
sequently to  1377,  the  Lords  and  Ladies  of  the  Manor,  and,  not  least 
in  usefulness,  a  list  of  female  names  used  in  Lincolnshire  in  the  thir- 
teenth century. 

We  are  glad  to  observe  that  the  omission  of  an  Index  to  the  first 
volume  has  been  rectified  now  by  the  provision  of  an  ample  general 
and  detailed  Index. 
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KILPECK    AND    ITS    CHURCH. 

Bt  CLAUDE   S.   BUCKINGHAM,  Esq.,  M.A. 
(Rea<i  April  >th,  1908). 


H  E  Chipecce  of  Norman  times  is  the 
Kilpeck  of  to-day,  and  it  is  difficult  in 
Imagination  to  connect  the  two.  The 
bustling  little  township  that  lay  on  the 
Welsh  border,  about  8  miles  south-west 
of  Hereford,  and  boasted  of  castle,  priory, 
and  church,  and  doubtless  played  its 
pari  in  arresting  the  periodical  incursions  of  the  Welsh, 
is  now  the  sequestered  and  peaceful  village  of  but  a  few 
cottages.  The  church  and  two  insignificant  fragments  of 
castle  masonry  alone  remain  as  evidences  of  Norman 
occupation.  All  traces  of  the  priory1  bave  long  Bince 
disappeared,  bul  its  site  is  pointed  oul  as  being  a  quarter 
of  a  inili-  south-east  of  the  castle.  The  history  of  the 
place  (as  dating  from  L066)  is  well  authenticated.  The 
Manor  of  Chipecce  was  giveo  bo  one  William  FitzNorman 
by  the  Conqueror,  and  Domesday  Book  duly  recorded 
•'William  Fit /.Norman  holds  Chipecce."  H<'  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  sim,  Bugh,  who   iii    1  I  3  I    (as  appears   from 

1   Mentioned  by  Leland  (/ft'fk,  \iii.  60), 
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the  Register  of  the  Abbey  of  Gloucester)  gave  to  the 
Monks  of  St.  Peter  at  Gloucester  the  present  Church  of 
Kilpeck    (dedicated    to    St.    David),    together   with   the 
Chapel  of  St.   Mary  in   the  castle,   and   all   rights  and 
possessions  appertaining  to  them.     It   is  very^  probable 
that  this  baron  had  built  the  church,  but  it  is  certain 
that  his  gifts  were  made  subject  to  a  condition  (which 
was  complied  with  a  few  years  later)  that  a  dependent 
priory  or  cell  should  be  established  at  Kilpeck.     Canon 
Bazley  of  Gloucester  opines  that  the  object  of   Hugh 
FitzNorman    in    making    this    decision    was    to    have   a 
civilising  centre  among  his  tenants  and  serfs,  as  well  as 
a  regular  supply  of  chaplains  for  his  churches  (he  had 
another   at    Dewchurch)    and    his    castle    chapel.1        In 
1422-1448    the    priory  was    united   to    the    Abbey    of 
Gloucester,   and    on    the   dissolution    of  monasteries  by 
Henry  VIII  its  site  was  sold  to  Baldwin  Treville,  from 
whom  it  descended  to  the  Booths  and  the  Clives,  and 
later  still  to  Mr.  Symons,  the  present  Lord  of  the  Manor. 
To  trace  the  history  of  the  castle — the  home  of  several 
generations  of  the  FitzNormans  or  the  de  Kilpecks  (the 
name  they  assumed  after  Hugh's  death) — and  later  the 
ruin-crowned  property  of  their  successors  till  vested  in 
1860  in  the  present  owners — the  Clive  family — is  not  so 
clear.     Nor  do  the  present  scanty  remains  in  themselves 
warrant  any  great  amount  of  research  or  investigation. 
They  are  to  be  seen  on  the  summit  of  an  elevated  knoll 
close  to  and  west  of  the  church,  and  are  evidently  the 
relicta  of  a  polygonal  shell  keep.    The  earthworks  around, 
however,  occupy   an   extensive    area,  and    are    eloquent 
proof  of  a  considerable  fortress  having  at  one  time  existed 
here.2     In    or   about    the    early  'eighties  an   interesting 
"  find"  was  made  on  the  castle  site,  viz.,  of  an  engraved 
copper-plate  of  the  seventeenth  century.     This  was  pur- 
chased from  a  Kilpeck  cottager  in   1884   by  Mr.  H.  W. 
Bruton,  who  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  that  it  was 
the  work  of  William  Faithorne,  the  well-known  engraver 

1  Transactions  of  the  Woolhope  Club,  1886-89,  p.  141. 

2  Clarke's  Mediceval  Military  Achitecture,  vol.  ii,  p.  162. 
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of(  lharlee  Vb  time.  The  plate  bore  upon  its  surface,  besides 
the  engraver's  name,  the  portrait  of  a  young  cavalier  of 
the  period,  with  his  age  given  as  being  in  bis  24th  year, 
and  a  ooat-of-arms.  No  name  appeared,  but  from  the 
clues  nrivej]  the  picture  lias,  wit  1 1  some  degree  of  cer- 
tainty, been  identified  as  t  lint  of  Edward  Monington 
of  Sarnestield  in  Herefordshire,  born  in  L622,  one  of 
brothers  who  were  among  the  King's  adherents  in 
the  Civil  War.  On  this  war  breaking  out  in  1042.  it  is 
well  known  that  Faithorne  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
and  accompanied  him  on  his  travels;  and  according 
to  Canon  Bazley  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  engraver 
met  young  Monington  at  Raglan  Castle,  and  engraved 
his  portrait  during  his  visits  there  with  Charles  I, 
between  July  3  and  September  15,  1G45.  The  plate 
would  be  handed  to  the  purchaser  at  once,  and  was 
no  doubt  lost  during  the  siege  and  destruction  of  Kilpeck 
Castle  in  the  latter  part  of  the  same  year.1  Mr.  Bruton 
presented  it  in  1887  to  the  British  Museum,  where  it  is 
now  to  be  seen. 

But  it  is  neither  in  the  memory  of  its  famous  priory 
nor  in  the  possession  of  its  castle  ruins  that  the  chief 
pride  of  Kilpeck  consists.  The  Church  of  St.  David — 
the  noble  legacy  of  Hugh  FitzNorman — is,  as  it  were,  the 
"set-piece"  of  the  parish.  Indeed,  when  its  size  and  its 
uncommon  design,  its  barely  altered  original  appearance, 
and  the  richness  and  variety  of  its  ornamentation  (ex- 
terior and  interior),  and  its  interior  treasures  are  taken 
into  consideration,  it  is  doubtful  if  another  such  splendid 
specimen  of  a  twelfth-century  parish  church  can  be  found 
to  rival  it  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  edifice  consists 
only  of  a  nave,  ante-chancel,  and  semi-circular  apse,  the 
whole  measuring  something  under  70  ft.  in  length.  Its 
similarity  therefore  to  the  Roman  Basilica  or  Hall  of 
Justice  is  at  once  apparent,  and,  as  it  is  common  know- 
_■•  that  the  early  Christians  adapted  Buch  Roman 
buildings  for  religious  uses,8ii   follows  thai   this  church 

!  Gloucester  Cathedral  Society's  Transactions,  Pari  II.  p.  168. 
That    the    Romans    alio   constructed   churches   on    the    Basilica 
is   evidenced    by  the  foundations  <>f  the   ohurch   discovered  :it 
9ilchest< 
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(built  in  about  1100,  and  no  doubt  embellished  later)  was 
designed  on  the  plan  of  an  early  Christian  place  of 
worship.1  This  arrangement  of  previous  chancel  and  apsidal 
chancel  combined,  or  of  nave  termination  in  an  apse 
alone,  is  not  too  commonly  found  in  Norman  churches  in 
this  country,2  despite  the  fact  that  the  substitution  of 
a  square  east  end  for  an  existing  apse  was  not  effected 
till  some  time  after  the  Conquest  ;  but  the  churches  at 
Moccas,  Peterchurch,  and  Pencombe  (all  in  the  same 
diocese),  Newhaven  (Sussex),  St.  Bartholomew's,  Smith- 
field  (modernised),  Bengeo  (Herts.),  Lastingham  (Yorks.), 
Warwick  (Cumberland),  and  Dalmeny  (Linlithgow),  and 
one  or  two  in  Kent,  occur  to  the  memory  in  this  connec- 
tion. Also  in  the  comparatively  few  Saxon  churches,  of 
which  the  eastern  termination  is  assured,  examples  of  a 
like  nature  are  to  be  found.3 

In  our  circuit  of  Kilpeck  Church  it  is  pleasing  to  notice 
how  little  tampering  there  has  been  with  the  original 
Norman  work.  A  trefoil-headed  Early  English  window 
and  an  Early  English  priest's  door,  in  close  conjunction 
to  each  other,  are  the  only  additions  on  the  south  side, 
while  on  the  north  side  a,re  two  smaller  Early  English 
windows,  one  of  them  also  having  a  trefoil  head,  and  over 
the  west  end  gable  has  been  placed  a  modernised  Norman 
bell  turret  of  two  arches.  But  in  no  sense  can  these 
additions  be  called  inharmonious,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  light  (as  will  be  seen  later)  the  windows  were 
obviously  very  necessary.  A  corbel  table,  which  counts 
between  seventy   and  eighty  corbels   (most   of  them   in 

1  The  plan  is  a  considerable  modification  of  the  plan  of  a  typical 
Roman  basilica,  in  which  the  division  of  the  main  building  by  arcades 
of  columns  was  just  as  characteristic  a  feature  as  the  apse,  but  it  is 
probable  that  the  smaller  churches  of  early  Christian  times  were  some- 
what of  this  design.  Perhaps  it  would  be  safer  to  say  that  Kilpeck 
Church  was  built  on  a  plan  evolved  from  the  plan  of  a  Roman  basilica. 
—Ed. 

2  On  the  Continent  the  type  is  universal  enough.  It  may  be  roughly 
said  that  the  apsidal  termination  is  characteristic  of  French  architec- 
ture and  the  square  east  end  of  English. 

3  The  Arts  in  Early  England. — G.  Baldwin  Brown, 
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well  preserved  condition), runs  round  the  entire  building, 

and  is  comprised  «»r  the  usu.i!  miscellaneous  medley  of 
grotesque  sculptures.  I'  is  interesting  to  espy  amongst 
tlirm.  however,  In  bwo  places,  viz.,  over  the  Bouth  door- 
and  at  the  Bouth-easl  end,  thai  distinctive  mark  oi 
Christianity,  the  Agnus  Dei  with  the  Cross  of  Salvation, 
though  the  Bouth  east  corbel  certainly  suggests  a  horse 
rather  than  a  lamb,  and  may  be  symbolical  of  the  Cross 
being  swiftly  carried  to  he  planted  m  all  parts  of  the 
world.  In  both  cases  the  Cross  is  of  the  Maltese  order — 
a  type  of  ornament  not  unusual  in  Norman  architecture. 
The  flat  Early  Norman  buttresses  are  noticeable,  as  are 
the  three  weird  gargoyles  projecting  from  the  west  end 
cuiiice.  These  resemble  crocodile  heads,  with  curved 
tongues  protruding  from  the  mouths,  and  it  has  been 
sted  that  in  these  three  forms  the  devil  is  repre- 
sented  being  driven  away  from  the  Church.  But  the 
exterior  gems  of  the  church  are  unquestionably  the  west 
window  and  the  south  doorway.  The  rich  uniformity  of 
the  one  is  in  striking  contrast  with  the  rich  variety  of 
the  other.  The  columns  of  the  window,  as  well  as  the 
moulded  arch  they  support,  are  elaborately  sculptured 
with  interlaced  and  beaded  scroll-work,  the  capitals  being 
represented  by  human  heads  harnessed  with  beaded 
bridles  and  hits.     The  ornament  of  this  window  (cf.  Irish 

-cs  and  carved  stones),  together  with  the  want  of 
proportion  betrayed  iii  the  design  of  the  columns  and 
arch,  are  very  characteristic  of  the  Celtic  School,  as  also 
are  the  complex  carvings  on  the  jambs  of  the  south 
doorway.  This  doorway  consists  of  a  hood-niould  and 
three  recessed  orders.  The  hood-mould,  terminating:  on 
extensions   of  the   abacus,    is    composed    of  a    number  of 

dlioned  sculptures  linked  together  by  grotesque 
masques.1  Many  of  these  sculptures  with  their  birds  and 
ashes  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  signs  of  the 
/"diac,  but  in  their  entirety  they  cannot    be  said  to  cor- 

1    In  the  beautiful  full-size  plast  I  the  doorway  a1  the  Crystal 

Palace  the  hood-mould  terminate!  on  monster  heads  jusl  abutting  on 
the  abacus.  There  are  indications  is  the  original  that  this  maj  have 
been 
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respond.  Probably  they  are  meant  to  be  emblematical  of 
created  life.  The  outermost  order  is  a  singular  adapta- 
tion of  the  beak-head.  In  the  centre  of  it  is  to  be 
observed  the  figure  of  an  angel  playing  upon  a  harp, 
which  may  possibly  be  intended  for  a  representation 
of  the  patron  saint  spiritualised  by  wings.  The  inter- 
mediate order  is  out-turned  and  graduated  zigzag,  and  the 
innermost  is  of  the  double  roll  and  hollow  variety.  Inset 
in  this  last  and  surmounting  a  horizontal  dash  of  incised 
chevron  above  the  lintel  is  the  exquisitely  neat  and 
chaste  tympanum.  Its  carving  represents  actually  a  vine 
with  beaded  stems,  and  symbolically  the  Tree  of  Life. 
There  are  about  thirty  other  similarly  illustrative  tym- 
pana in  England.1  The  abaci  are  enriched  with  the  star 
ornament  and  chamfered.  There  are  single  shafts  on 
each  side  supported  by  outer  jambs,  all  being  richly 
sculptured.  The  right  shaft  is  adorned  with  a  mass  of 
foliage  representing  the  Tree  of  Knowledge,  while  along- 
side it  on  the  jamb  a  double  form  of  serpent,  linked  into 
bewildering  knots  and  coils,  ascends  to  poison  the  fruit  of 
the  Tree,  of  which  Adam  (as  represented  on  the  capital) 
is  in  the  act  of  partaking.  On  the  left  capital  a  dragon 
and  lion  are  seen  in  combat,  probably  symbolical  of  a 
fight  between  Good  and  Evil.  The  dragon  being  over- 
come assumes  the  form  of  a  serpent  and  descends  (as  seen 
on  the  jamb)  in  the  same  duplex  and  knotted  and  coiled 
form  as  before  for  further  mischief-making  upon  earth. 
This,  though  shallow,  appears  to  be  the  most  plausible  of 
the  many  solutions  that  have  been  advanced  in  explana- 
tion of  this  puzzling  sculpture.  On  the  left  shaft  are 
carved  two  quaint  figures  standing  amid  foliage,  symboli- 
cal of  Church  and  State.  They  are  garbed  in  an  extra- 
ordinary manner,  wearing,  as  they  seem  to  do,  high  dunce 
caps,  thick  knitted  woollen  jerseys,  and  "bloomer"  trousers 
with  knotted  ropes  around  their  waists.  We  wonder  what 
costume  is  here  portrayed.  Perhaps  that  of  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  civilian  ;  but  the  carrying  of  the  cruciform  mace 

1  "  Norman  Tympana  and  Lintels  in  the  Churches  of  Great  Britain." 
By  Charles  E.  Keyser,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 
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and  sword  tend  rather  to  dispose  of  this  idea.  On  the 
whole,  it  appears  more  likely  that  Welsh  knights  are 
intended.  The  Phrygian  cap  and  rayed  vest,  as  well 
as  the  trousers,  would  probably  not  be  inconsistent  with 
this  theory.1  And  it  should  he  remembered,  too,  thai 
the  parts  of  Herefordshire  (including  Kilpeck),  which  lay 
without  Ofla's  Dyke,  were  regarded  until  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII  as  belonging  to  Wales.2 

The  inner  jambs  of  the  door  are  quite  plain,  and  call 
for  no  comment.  The  whole  doorway,  which  is  in  a 
remarkably  fine  state  of  preservation  (partly  due  to  the 
enduring  quality  of  the  imported  stone  of  which  it  is 
built,  and  partly  due  to  an  outer  porch  of  wood  that  for 
a  long  time  covered  it),  forms  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
richly  stone-engraved  framings  of  the  truth,  "  I  am  the 
Door  and  the  Way,"  to  be  found,  for  its  size,  in  any  part 
of  the  British  Isles.  Passing  through  it  into  the  interior 
of  the  church,  we  are  struck  by  several  things.  First, 
by  the  small  dimensions ;  secondly,  by  the  beautiful 
symmetry  and  proportions,  notwithstanding, 

"In  small  proportions  we  just  beauties  see." — Ben  Junson; 

and  thirdly,  by  the  quondam  inadequacy  of  the  lighting. 
In  the  first  connection,  however,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  priory  (unless  this  served,  as  some  think,  for  the 
priory  church)  and  the  chapel  in  the  castle  were  available 
for  worship,  and  in  the  last  that  the  Normans  never 
set  too  much  store  on  the  wholesale  lighting  of  their 
churches.  In  this  case,  indeed,  two  small  windows 
obliquely  placed  opposite  to  each  other  alone  lighted  the 
nave,  the  west  window  being  too  high  up  for  all  practical 
purposes,  and  the  ante  or  previous  chancel  had  no 
window  at  all.  This  may  have  been  purposely  left 
unlighted  as  a  set  off,  and  so  as  to  give  better  effect  to 
the   beauties  of  the   apse,    which   enjoyed    three    lights. 

'  ArchcBologia,  xxx,  6 '2. 

Similarly  soulptured  figures  are  to  be  Been  on  the  arches  of  the 
•  •Id  Norman  church  a1  Bhobdon  thai  have  been  re-erected  in  such 
execrably  bad  baste  in  Lord  Ba'teman's  neighbouring  park. 
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All  the  Norman  windows  are  deeply  splayed,  as  also  in  a 
lesser  degree  are  the  Early  English  insertions  previously 
referred  to.  The  first  chancel  arch  is  very  impressive. 
The  jambs  which  support  it  bear  on  them  six  rudely 
sculptured  statues — three  on  each.  The  upper  four  are 
possibly  intended  for  the  Evangelists.  Three  are  nursing 
gospels  and  crosses  (the  Maltese  again)  ;  and  St.  Peter 
with  his  key,  as  well  as  his  book,  is  clearly  discernible. 
The  lowest  figures  on  each  side  are  priests  or  holy  men, 
and  are  so  placed  perhaps  as  to  denote  support  of  the 
gospel.  They  both  carry  either  a  palm  branch,  a  scourge, 
or  a  holy  water  sprinkler  (it  is  hard  to  distinguish  which) 
in  the  right  hand,  and  what  looks  like  a  book  or  cup  in 
the  left.  All  six  divines,  despite  their  holy  offices,  have 
the  appearance  of  suffering  from  profound  melancholia, 
and  it  requires  an  effort  of  will  merely  to  reflect  how  such 
sculptures  could  have  appealed  to  the  imaginations  or 
stirred  the  consciences  of  even  the  pre-Reformation 
worshipper  here.  The  mouldings  on  the  arch  are  of  the 
ordinary  Norman  character,  zig-zag,  both  out-turned  and 
raised,  figuring  prominently,  and  the  lozenge  hardly  less 
so.  The  abaci  are  ornamented  with  a  curious  fleur-de-lis 
design,  and  are  continued  in  a  string  line  to  the  north 
and  south  walls,  showing  perhaps  that  they  were  designed 
for  the  termination  of  the  nave.  The  left  capital  repro- 
duces the  vine  work  of  the  tympanum,  and  that  on  the 
right  is  of  the  scalloped  order.  The  apse  arch  is  severely 
plain.  On  the  jambs  are  hollow  places  for  beams,  evidently 
pointing  to  a  screen  (?  rood)  having  been  placed  here  in 
the  past.  The  apse  itself  has  an  artistic  and  yet  simple 
grandeur  about  it.  Four  slender  pilasters  support  a 
broad-ribbed  vaulting  of  zig-zag,  which  has  a  fine  central 
boss  composed  of  four  fantastic  heads  in  confused  jumble, 
very  similar  to  work  (so  the  writer  is  informed)  at  Elk- 
stone  in  Gloucestershire.  The  zig-zag  arching  of  the 
three  window  splays  is  in  happy  harmony.  In  the  angles 
formed  by  the  meeting  of  the  apse  arch  walls  with  the 
north  and  south  walls  are  two  doorless  aumbries,  and  on 
the  floor  stands  a  curious  relic  of  the  past — possibly  of 
pre-Norman  make — in  the  shape  of  a  detached  holy  water 
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Btoup.  It  is  about  c2l  ft.  high,  and  a  pair  of  arms  and 
hands  is  clasped  round  it, supporting  the  bowl,  while  four 
Berpenl  heads  hang  down  on  the  base.     But   the  carving 

is  too  scan!  v  and  ill-defined  to  give  us  any  clue  as  to  the 
actual  age  of  the  stoup.     The  original  Norman  font  has 

been  removed  from  the  ante-chancel,  where  it  long  stood 
to  the  detriment  of  space  (as  shown  on  the  Plate),  to 
its  more  appropriate  position  near  the  south  door.  It 
is  formed  of  a  large  cylindrical  bowl  made  of  con- 
glomerate, which  is  supported  by  a  large  modern  cen- 
tral shaft  with  four  small  Norman  pillars  around  it. 
One  similar  in  size  and  shape  may  be  seen  at  Bred- 
wardine  Church  in  the  same  diocese.  The  great  size 
of  the  front  points  to  the  old  custom  of  total  immersion 
of  infants.  On  the  north  wall  underneath  the  eighteenth- 
century  oak  gallery  at  the  west  end  is  suspended  in  an 
iron  casing  the  upper  portion  of  an  ancient  grave-slab. 
A  cross  in  low  relief  is  carved  upon  it  ;  but  nothing 
authentic  is  gleanable  about  the  stone.  In  the  custody 
of  the  Vicar  (Rev.  E.  R.  Firmstone),  to  whom  the 
writer  is  indebted  for  much  kindly  assistance,  are  a 
silver  chalice  and  paten,  bearing  date  1669,  and  the 
Register  with  initial  entry  of  1673.  Disappointingly 
modern  dates  to  the  laudator  (emporis  (xn  c.)  acti ! 

The  church,  of  which  sufficient  has  been  said  to  show 
n-  archaeological  value,  was  well  restored  by  Mr.  L.  N. 
(Nottingham  about  sixty  years  ago,  and  renovations  on  a 
smaller  scale  have  been  made  since.  Those  who  accredit 
the  Norman  builders  and  masons  with  the  art  of  ecclesi- 
astical Bymbolism  in  the  placing  or  engraving  of  every 
Btone,  and  wish  in  pursuance  of  this  study  to  make  a 
more  detailed  examination  of  the  Kilpeck  structure, 
would  do  well  to  consult  the  monograph  of  Mr.  G,  K. 
Louis  on  the  subject,  published  in  1842.  The  work  is  as 
full  of  ingenious  argument  as  it  is  of  elaborate  engravings  : 
and  some  of  the  author's    less  fanciful    theories  have  hen, 

incorporated  in  this  paper.  Mm  bo  one  practical  matter 
at  least  does  he  call  attention,     lie  states  that  when  he 

visited  the  church  in   1818   he  saw  the  remains  of  a  good 

deal  of  freSCO  painting  upon  the  walls  and  the  sculptured 
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forms,  despite  the  "unsightly  coatings  of  white,  buff,  and 
grey  wash  which  then  disfigured  the  interior.  That 
these  decorations  have  not  been  preserved  must  be  a 
matter  of  very  genuine  regret  to  all  lovers  of  ecclesiastical 
antiquities ;  and  to  the  writer  of  this  paper,  at  any  rate, 
it  is  painful  to  strike  even  one  small  note  of  sorrow 
at  the  close  of  an  inquiry  which  has  been  richly 
fraught  for  him  with  interest  and  inspiration 


DENEHOLES,   Etc.1 


By  T.   V.   HOLMES,  F.G.S.,   K.K.Anthbop.  Inst. 
(Riud  January   15«/t,   1908.) 

HE  meaning  of  the  word  denehole  has  been 
decided  by  Dr.  J.  A.  H.  Murray  to  be 
danehole.  This  interpretation  implies 
that  the  existence  of  pits  rightly  termed 
deneholes  is  connected  traditionally  with 
the  Danish  piratical  raids,  accounts  of 
which  form  so  prominent  a  feature  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  from  a.d.  787  onward.  And  the 
position  of  the  pits  which  best  represent  the  denehole 
class,  whether  near  the  shores  of  the  lower  Thames  or 
the  coast  of  Durham,  are  just  where  secret  storehouses 
would  be  most  needed  if  the  robbers  chiefly  feared  were 
pirates.  Of  course  the  Danes  are  associated  with  these 
pits  simply  as  the  latest  and  most  formidable  of  pirates, 
whose  ravages  were  unchecked  by  any  official  such  as  the 
Count  of  the  Saxon  shore  in  the  days  of  the  Roman 
occupation.  The  name  denehole  consequently  gives  no 
presumption  against  a  greater  antiquity,  in  the  case  of 
many  pits  of  this  class,  than  that  of  the  Danish  raids.  It 
is  also  obvious  that  only  pits  originally  intended  to 
be  secret  stores  or  hiding-places  can  rightly  be  classed 
as  deneholes. 

As  regards  the  testimony  of  ancient  writers  on  ancient 
pits,  we  have  that  of  Diodorus  Siculus  that  harvest  with 
the  Britons  meant  the  cutting  of  the  ears  of  corn  and 
storing  them   in   pits   underground.      On  the  other  hand, 

1  We  print  this  and  the  following  papers  in  sequence,  in  order 
to  afford  the  reader  an  opportunity  of  studying  both  sides  of  the  con- 
troversy.—  Ed. 
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we  have  that  of  Pliny  that  deep  pits  were  sunk  in  Britain 
for  the  extraction  of  chalk.  Bell-pits  for  chalk  and  other 
rocks  are  found  here  and  there  bearing  a  superficial 
resemblance  to  the  more  primitive  deneholes.  We  have 
thus  to  decide  the  question  whether  any  given  pits 
belong  to  the  denehole  or  to  the  bell-pit  class  by  careful 
examination  in  each  case.  In  other  words,  were  they 
made  for  the  sake  of  the  excavation,  and  its  use  for 
domestic  purposes,  or  for  the  sake  of  the  material  ex- 
tracted from  them  ? 

In  considering  this  question,  more  progress  would  be 
made  if  the  appeal  were  made  to  the  evidence  afforded 
by  the  geology  and  physical  geography  of  a  district,  in 
the  first  place.  Geology  as  a  science  is  very  modern,  but 
the  average  farmer  or  peasant  of  five  hundred  or  fifteen 
hundred  years  ago,  when  towns  were  few  and  small,  was 
a  much  keener  observer  of  the  strata  forming  the  surface 
than  the  average  educated  man  now  is.  As  a  worker  on 
the  Geological  Survey,  I  remember  that,  many  years  ago, 
some  old  workings  along  the  outcrop  of  a  coal  seam  in 
South  Yorkshire  were  considered  by  a  local  antiquary  of 
distinction  to  mark  the  site  of  an  ancient  British  village. 
In  this  case  the  distribution  of  the  workings,  not  the 
general  appearance,  was  the  decisive  point.  Similarly, 
the  Pen  Pits,  near  Stourhead,  on  the  borders  of  Wiltshire 
and  Somerset,  have  been  claimed  by  writers  of  more 
or  less  learning  and  distinction,  on  the  one  hand  as 
marking  the  site  of  an  ancient  British  hill  city  ;  on  the 
other,  as  being  mines  from  which  stone  suitable  for  querns 
had  been  extracted.  On  visiting  the  Pen  Pits,  in  the 
year  1885,  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  positions  of*  the 
pits  told  against  the  British  city  view.  For  they  occupy 
part  of  a  plateau  not  separated  from  the  unoccupied 
portion  by  any  rampart  or  ditch,  and  extend  down  the 
sides  of  the  valleys  just  as  far  as  a  certain  stone  crops 
out  and  no  further,  though  they  appear  much  further 
down  the  hillside  than  the  boundaries  of  a  hill  city  would 
have  done.  And  on  the  other  side  of  the  Stour  valley 
pits  were  visible  hillside  on  the  horizon  of  this  stone  and 
nowhere  else. 

The  pits  known  as  Grimes  Graves,  near   Brandon,  on 
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the  borders  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  are  stated  by  Canon 
Green  well  {Journ.  Ethno.  Soc,  Jan.,  L  871)  to  be  aboui 
two  hundred  and  fifty-four  in  number  and  generally  aboui 
•25  ft.  apart.     They  are  circular,   vary  in  diameter  from 

20  ft.  to  <*>.")  ft.,  and  have  all  been  filled  up  to  witbin  I  ft. 
of  the  surface,  the  old  pits  having  received  the  material 
brought  up  out  of  the  newer  ones.  The  depth  of  each 
pit  was  determined  by  the  presence  at  a  depth  of  :39  ft. 
of  a  stratum  of  Hint  much  better  suited  for  implements 
than  those  above.  The  flint  forming  the  floor  being 
removed,  galleries  were  driven  in  various  directions  to 
enable  the  workmen  to  extract  more  flint.  These  galleries 
averaged  about  3  ft.  in  height  and  4  ft.  to  7  ft.  in  width, 
and  all  the  shafts  were  connected  together  by  means  of 
them.  Similar  shafts  exist  in  the  old  British  camp  at 
Cissbury,  near  Worthing,  in  Sussex.  Here,  of  course,  the 
working  of  the  flint  band  is  decisive  as  to  the  purpose 
of  the  excavators. 

Near  Battle,  in  Sussex,  I  had  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  at  an  excursion  of  the  Geologists'  Association,  in 
1906,  some  examples  of  the  "  bell-pits"  with  which  dene- 
holes  are  so  often  confused.  Building  stone  is  very 
scarce  in  South-eastern  England.  Near  Battle  we  saw  a 
quarry  where  the  stone  desired  was  obtainable  only  close 
to  the  bottom,  four-fifths  of  the  material  displayed  being 
useless  as  road  metal.  Not  far  away  the  same  stone  was 
obtained  by  means  of  bell-pits,  resembling  a  champagne 
bottle  in  shape,  the  material  removed  during  the  excava- 
tion of  a  new  pit  going  to  fill  up  an  old  one  which  had 
been  developed  as  much  as  safety  allowed.  In  the  above 
circumstances  it  is  evident  that  bell-pits  might  be  pre- 
ferable to  open  quarries. 

A.8  regards  bell-pits  for  chalk,  or  chalk  wells,  as  they 
are  called  where  they  are  in  use,  an  account  of  them  by 
Mr.  F.  J.  Bennett,  formerly  of  the  Geological  Survey,  is 
appended  to  the  Report  on  the  Denehole  Exploration  by 
the  Essex  Eield  Club,  at  Hangman's  Wood,  Grays, 
x  (18S7).  Mr.  Bennett  remarks  that  the  obtaining 
of  chalk  by  means  of  chalk  wells  seems  to  be  more  modern 
than  the  use  of  open  pits,  "perhaps,"  he  says,  "only 
dating  from  the  middle  of  the  last  century."     Mr.  Luke 
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Lowsley,  of  Hampstead  Norris  (Berkshire),  tells  him 
that  chalk  wells  have  only  been  known  in  that  neighbour- 
hood during  the  last  sixty  or  seventy  years.  The  depth 
of  these  chalk  wells  varies  from  15  ft.  to  40  ft.,  and 
chalking,  he  adds,  is  only  resorted  to  where  the  chalk  is 
covered  by  a  sand,  clay,  or  gravel  soil.  From  the  bottom 
of  the  shaft  headings  are  driven  in  three  or  four  directions 
from  it,  sloping  up  gently  towards  the  surface  from  the 
bottom  of  the  shaft,  so  that  the  chalk  hewn  may  run 
down  into  the  boxes  under  the  shaft.  And  when  all  the 
chalk  required  has  been  extracted,  arrangements  are 
made  for  allowing  the  pit  to  fall  in,  forming  a  dell  or 
hollow  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  the  aim  being  to 
make  it  so  even  and  shallow  as  not  to  interfere  with  the 
plough.  And  as  regards  the  distribution  of  chalk  wells, 
Mr.  Bennett  remarks  that  a  certain  regularity  in  their 
distribution  arises  from  the  fact  that  wells  of  equal  depths 
dress  a  corresponding  area  of  land,  and  that  if  a  regular 
amount  be  taken  from  each  well,  their  distances  apart 
would  tend  to  be  regular  as  regards  those  on  the  same 
occupation. 

In  the  year  1889  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
spots  where  some  (then)  recent  subsidences  had  occurred 
south  of  Stifford  and  north  of  Grays,  and  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  west  of  the  Hangman's  Wood  deneholes. 
Mr.  Frank,  of  "  The  Lodge,"  Stitford,  was  good  enough  to 
enable  me  to  descend  into  one  of  them.  We  saw  two 
openings  in  the  ground,  nearly  cylindrical  in  shape, 
between  7  ft.  and  8-  ft.  in  diameter,  and  9  ft.  to  10  ft. 
apart.  The  sides  of  these  shafts  showed  a  section  con- 
sisting of  about  8  ft.  of  clay  at  the  surface,  then  4  ft.  to 
5  ft.  of  sand  and  gravel,  and  then  chalk.  The  chalk  had 
been  worked  in  various  directions,  somewhat  irregularly, 
and  without  any  regard  for  permanent  stability.  And 
it  seemed  probable  that  one  of  the  shaft-like  openings 
was  the  original  shaft,  and  that  the  other  subsidence  had 
occurred  where  the  chalk  roof  had  been  left  dangerously 
thin.  The  rubbish  covering  the  bottom  of  the  pit  may 
have  prevented  us  from  seeing  the  full  extent  of  the 
workings  ;  but,  judging  from  what  we  saw,  they  may 
have  extended  to  a  distance,  here  and  there,  of  20  ft.  to 
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35  ft.  from  the  shaft.  The  purpose  of  the  excavators 
Beems  to  have  been  simply  the  extraction  of  chalk. 
This  pit  may   have   been    two   or   three  centuries   old. 

For  a  few  yards  westward  there  is  a  large  chalk  pit, 
which  had  not  then  heen  used  for  about  thirty  years; 
while  another  smaller  chalk  pit  was  visible  a  few  yards 
east  of  north.  The  great  chalk  pits  of  Grays,  which 
have  been  so  much  enlarged  during  the  last  twenty  or 
thirty  years,  are  nearer  the  Thames. 

Before  leaving  pits  for  chalk  and  other  material,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  notice  the  Chislehurst  Caves,  which 
have  excited  so  much  interest  during  the  last  four  or  five 
years,  and  have  been  claimed  both  as  deneholes  and  chalk 
workings.  My  first  visit  to  them  was  in  1902,  when  the 
Geologists'  Association  had  an  excursion  to  see  the  results 
of  the  widening  of  the  South-Eastern  Railway  main  line, 
and  I  was  one  of  the  directors.  From  the  report  of  this 
excursion  I  quote  the  following  remarks  : — 

"  They  consist  of  passages  driven  into  the  chalk,  and 
connected  by  others  ranging  in  directions  nearly  at  rio-ht 
angles  to  the  first.  Their  height  varies  from  7  ft.  to 
10  ft.  or  11  ft.,  apparently  with  the  height  of  the  flint 
band  or  hard  compact  bed  of  chalk  suitable  for  a  roof. 
The  reason  for  the  adoption  here  of  this  method  of 
excavating  the  chalk  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  Blight 
anticlinal  fold  which  brings  the  chalk  to  the  surface  in 
the  valley  north  of  Chislehurst  Railway  Station  allows  it 
to  appear  only  at  the  bottom.  Consequently,  an  open 
pit  for  chalk  would  involve  the  removal  of  very  large 
quantities  of  the  overlying  sand,  clay,  and  gravel  in  order 
to  obtain  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  chalk  ;  and 
the  reason  for  utilising  the  chalk  here  arose  from  the  fact 
that  the  nearest  exposures  of  chalk  at  the  surface  are 
about  four  miles  away,  at  Lewisham  northward  and 
Orpington  southward  While  the  system  here  does  not 
necessitate  the  excavation  of  any  material  but  that  desired, 
it  does  not  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  use  of  the  land 
above  I  he  workings  for  other  purposes.  Near  the  entrance 
to  these  caverns  may  be  seen  the  remains  of  some  kilns. 
Nothing  is  known  of  I  heir  date." 

About  two  years  later  1  had  some  correspondence  with 
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Mr.  T.  E.  Forster  about  these  caves,  and  entirely  agree 
with  him  in  thinking  that  the  so-called  altar-tables  are 
simply  the  remains  of  an  intermediate  stage  in  the 
excavation  of  the  higher  passages,  and  that  their  orienta- 
tion is  simply  the  result  of  excavating  in  an  eastward 
direction.  Mr.  Forster's  plan,  too,  of  which  he  was  good 
enough  to  send  me  a  copy,  shows  that  the  plan  of 
excavation  is  simple,  and  everywhere  one  and  the  same, 
the  changes  of  direction  in'  the  passages  (which  suggest 
complexity  to  the  casual  visitor)  being  simply  caused  by 
the  giving  way,  here  and  there,  of  the  thin  roof  of  chalk, 
resulting  in  the  fall  of  a  conical  heap  of  the  overlying 
Thanet  Sand.  This  has  necessarily  caused  the  excavators 
to  turn  away  from  the  spot  at  which  the  fall  occurred. 
But  the  conical  heap  of  sand  implies  simply  a  fall  of  the 
chalk  roof  and  the  overlying  sand,  and  nothing  more,  and 
there  are  no  signs  whatever  of  the  intersection  anywhere 
of  deneholes. 

I  now  turn  from  the  consideration  of  excavations  made 
for  the  sake  of  the  material  extracted  to  those  formed  to 
obtain  subterranean  chambers  for  domestic  purposes — 
from  the  bell-pit  to  the  denehole  class.  Many  pits  exist 
here  and  there  the  affinities  of  which  are  more  or  less 
doubtful ;  consequently,  I  propose  to  confine  my  remarks 
to  such  pits  of  the  denehole  class  as  seem  to  me  to  afford 
the  best  evidence  as  to  the  purposes  of  their  makers. 

Before  dealing  with  the  deneholes  of  Kent  and  Essex, 
a  few  words  on  those  of  Durham  seem  desirable,  as  their 
existence  in  the  northern  county  is  usually  ignored. 
Mr.  R.  0.  Heslop,  F.S.A.,  pointed  out  to  me  more  than 
twenty  years  ago  that  an  eminent  northern  antiquary, 
Mr.  W.  H.  D.  Longs taffe,  had  mentioned  these  Durham 
deneholes  in  his  very  interesting  paper  on  "Durham 
before  the  Conquest,"  read  at  the  Newcastle  Meeting  of 
the  Archaeological  Institute  in  1852.  Mr.  Longstaffe, 
after  remarking  that  the  name  "Danes  Hole"  is  applied  to 
several  hiding  places  in  the  county,  and  that  it  may 
perhaps  have  had  its  origin  in  the  times  of  warfare 
between  Saxon  and  Dane,  from  their  use  as  places  of 
retreat  from  the  latter,  states  :  "  They  are  frequent  in 
Hartness,  where  the  struggle  seems  to  have  been  most 
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bitter,  and  arc  described  as  excavations  in  the  rides  of 

eminences,  in  those  .sides  from  which  the  most  extended 
views  might  be  obtained."  On  the  map  accompanying 
Mr.  Longstaffe's  paper,  the  words  appear  "Excavated 
halls  rilled  Danes  Holes,"1  and  they  are  marked 
existing  on  the  Magnesian  Limestone  of  South  Durham, 
chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kmbleton,  six  or  seven 
miles  wot  of  Hartlepool.  In  short,  their  position  as 
regards  the  mouth  of  the  Tees  seems  to  be  in  every  way 
analogous  to  that  of  the  Kent  and  Essex  deneholes  as 
regards  the  lower  Thames.  But  the  Durham  deneholes 
do  not  appear  to  have  vertical  entrances. 

On  the  lower  Thames,  in  Kent  and  Essex  the  best 
examples  of  deneholes  are  to  be  seen  at  Hangman's  Wood, 
near  Grays,  Essex,  and  in  woods  known  as  Stankey  and 
Cavey  Spring,  at  Bexley  in  Kent.  At  other  spots,  from 
the  Isle  of  Thanet  to,  and  beyond,  Abbey  Wood,  the}' 
may  be  seen  or  heard  of;  but  their  concentration  at  the 
three  places  just  named  has  caused  those  woods  to  be 
useless  ground  for  all  pastoral  or  agricultural  purposes, 
and  consequently  the  deneholes  there  have  suffered  only 
from  the  action  of  the  weather  during  centuries  of  disuse  ; 
while  others,  scattered  about  here  and  there,  have  been 
rilled  in,  and  are  known  to  have  existed  from  being 
casually  mentioned  in  FTasted's  History  of  Kent  or 
Morant's  Essex. 

In  the  year  1884  the  Essex  Field  (Jlub  appointed 
a  Committee  for  the  Exploration  of  the  Deneholes  of 
Hangman's  Wood,  of  which  I  was  made  chairman,  and 
the  management  of  the  work  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  \Y. 
Cole,  Hon.  Sec,  Essex  Field  Club,  and  myself.  We, 
with  other  members  of  the  Committee,  worked  in  the 
pits  for  a  month  in  18S4,  and  a  fortnight  in  1887. 
The  Report,  drawn  up  by  myself,  was  read  on  November 
L2th,  L 887,  and  published  a  few  weeks  later,  with  Appen- 
dices, by  Mr.  E.  T.  Newton,  on  the  Bones  found  ;  l>\  Mr. 
F.  \V.  rXudler,  on  the  Fragment  of  Millstone  found  ;  by 
Mr.  F.  .1.  Bennett,  on  Chalk  Wells;  by  Mr.  II.  B.  Wood- 

1  It  is  by  n<>  means  certain  thai  these  Durham  "daneholea"  are  qo1 
oatural  fissures  in  the  Bfagnesian  Limestone  This  does  not  imply 
that  they  were  not  use]  us  places  of  refuge.  —  Ed. 
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ward,  on  some  Pits  near  Chipping  Norton,  Oxfordshire  ; 
and  by  Mr.  F.  C  J.  Spurrell,  on  Ensilage,  or  Preserving 
Grain  in  Pits. 

The  surface  of  the  ground  at  Hangman's  Wood  is  com- 
posed of  old  river  gravel  and  sand,  formed  when  the 
Thames  flowed  at  a  higher  level  than  it  does  now,  and 
northward  of  its  present  channel.  The  thickness  of  this 
sand  and  gravel  averaged  about  12  ft.  Below  was  about 
46  ft.  of  Thanet  Sand,  and  beneath  that  the  chalk.  The 
denehole  chambers  were  in  the  chalk,  the  thickness  of 
the  chalk  roof  averaging  from  3  ft.  to  4  ft.,  and  the  height 
of  the  chambers,  on  the  average,  17  ft.  to  18  ft.  Thus 
the  total  depth  from  the  surface  to  the  floor  of  the 
chambers  was  about  80  ft.  Most  of  the  pits  have  the 
positions  of  their  shafts  at  the  surface  marked  simply  by 
a  funnel-shaped  hollow.  But  in  five  of  them  the  shaft 
was  still  open.  On  descending  them  we  found  ourselves 
on  the  top  of  a  conical  heap  of  sand,  etc.,  which  had 
fallen  down  the  shaft,  through  the  action  of  the  weather, 
during  centuries  of  disuse. 

I  will  first  mention  our  surface  work.  We  cut  two 
trenches  in  the  space  between  the  shafts.  One  was  about  , 
25  yards  long,  the  other  15  yards,  each  being  about 
2  ft.  6  ins.  deep.  We  saw  that  when  the  shafts  were 
sunk,  the  gravel,  first  removed,  had  been  spread  very 
evenly  over  the  adjacent  surface,  and  that  the  Thanet 
Sand  beneath  had  been  treated  in  like  manner,  so  as 
to  preserve  the  original  flattened  contour  of  the  ground. 
No  chalk  was  seen. 

At  the  base  of  each  shaft  was  a  conical  mound,  spread- 
ing out  so  that  the  floor  was  nowhere  without  a  certain 
thickness  of  debris.  The  floor,  when  this  had  been 
removed,  was  smooth. 

The  mounds  at  the  base  of  three  shafts  were  examined, 
and  sections  through  them  showed  that  they  were 
similarly  composed.  The  upper  part  of  the  mound  con- 
sisted almost  wholly  of  Thanet  Sand,  with  occasional 
pebbles,  the  lower  of  gravel,  with  a  slight  admixture  of 
sand.  Nearer  the  floor,  lumps  of  chalk  became  more  or 
less  numerous,  and  close  to  the  shaft  were  great  numbers 
of  large  flints,  frequently  more  or  less  squared.     There 
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can  be  little,  if  any,  doubt  thai  these  large  flints  bad  been 
used  for  lining  the  pari  of  the  shaft  sunk  through  the 
surface  gravel.  Probably  much  of  the  chalk  had  been 
used  for  ilir  same  purpose,  courses  of  chalk  having  been 
found  in  the  deep  shaft  at  Elthara  Park,  described  by 
Mr.  Flinders  Petrie  (Proc.  Roy.  Archaeol.  [net.)  in  1878. 
It  was  evident  that  as  the  lining  of  the  uppermost  part 
of  the  shaft  gradually  deteriorated  and  fell,  the  gravel 
followed  till  a  funnel-shaped  hollow  was  formed  at  the 
surface.  The  Thanet  Sand  had  stood  remarkably  well, 
footholes  in  the  sides  of  that  part  of  the  shaft  being  still 
visible,  though  much  worn.  I  remember  seeing  a  member 
of  the  Exploration  Committee,  Mi-.  Miller  Christy,  ascend 
several  feet  by  their  aid.  It  was  noticeable  in  the  Bex  ley 
deneholes  that  the  enlargement  at  the  mouth  of  the  shaft 
was  very  Blight  where  Thanet  Sand,  nol  gravel,  formed 
the  surface  bed. 

Each  shaft  leading  to  a  separate  set  of  chambers,  we 
could  not  tell  where  the  nearest  chambers  of  an  adjacent 
closed  pit  might  be.  Indeed,  as  the  plan  shows,  the 
makers  of  the  pits  themselves  had  but  little  notion  of 
direction  when  working  underground.  But  they  appear 
to  have  been  allowed  horizontal  extension  only  up  to 
a  certain  definite  limit.  In  each  case  the  chambers 
around  a  shaft  were  separated  from  those  at  the  bottom 
of  an  adjacent  shaft.  Between  pits  Nos.  3  and  9  there 
was  perfect  separation  between  the  adjoining  chambers 
of  each  pit,  though  it  was  only  a  few  inches  thick  at  one 
spot.  But  since  our  exploration  many  mischievous 
persons  have  visited  these  pits,  and  now  there  is  a  large 
opening  between  them  about  6  ft.  in  diameter.  But 
where  ther<  was  an  opening  at  the  time  of  our  ex- 
ploration (as  between  pits  Nos.  5  and  6,  the  rounding-off 
of  the  chambers  on  both  sides  is  obvious. 

The  plan  shews  a  double  trefoil  plan  as  that  generally 
prevailing,  but  a  certain  variation  of  shape  and  develop- 
ment    that    Suggests    the    varying    nature  of   family   Q< 

and  requirements.    At  Bangman's  Woods  greater  lateral 

extension    appears    to   have  been  allowed  than  among  the 

equally  concentrated    deneholes  of  Stankey  and  Cavey 

Spring.     With    scattered    pits    much    more   irregularity 
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prevails.  But  at  Stankey  and  Cavey  Spring  extra  space 
has  been  sought  by  the  removal  of  much  of  the  chalk 
between  the  chambers,  pillars  of  the  chalk  near  the  shaft 
being  left,  before  they  had  attained  the  size  of  the  pits  at 
Hangman's  Wood. 

The  chief  excuse  for  confusing  deneholes  with  chalk 
wells  lies  simply  in  the  fact  that  chalk  being  the  one 
comparatively  hard  rock  near  the  lower  Thames,  where 
deneholes  most  abound,  those  which  end  in  chalk  are 
frequently  more  or  less  preserved,  while  those  in  material 
such  as  gravel,  sand,  and  clay,  which  are  shallow  and 
have  to  be  strengthened  by  timber  and  other  supports, 
reveal  their  existence  only  when  they  suddenly  collapse 
and  suggest  merely  a  disused  gravel  or  rubbish  pit. 

In  Palin's  More  about  Stijford,  the  author  remarks 
(p.  40) :  "  We  may  add  that  a  '  Danehole'  partly  filled  up 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Stifford  chalk  quarry.  But  to  show 
that  chalk  was  not  the  object  in  making  them,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  a  series  of  them  in  Mucking  Woods  was 
filled  up  within  the  last  few  years,  and  these  were  in 
sand."     And  on  the  same  page  he  notes  that  : — 

"  Mr.  J.  E.  K.  Cutts,  in  an  interesting  paper  on 
Billericay,  read  to  the  Essex  Archaeological  Society  at 
its  annual  meeting  at  Chelmsford,  1871,  says  :  '  Not  far 
from  this  tumulus  is  an  excavation  like  a  gravel  pit, 
which  the  labourer's  father  had  told  him  was  a  denehole 
which  had  caved  in."  He  (Mr.  Cutts)  dug  down  3  ft., 
but  found  nothing  but  a  few  broken  tiles. 

The  tiles  were  doubtless  used  to  keep  the  denehole 
chamber  approximately  dry.  But  resting  on  timber  sup- 
ports, a  sudden  collapse  would  naturally  reveal  the  tiles 
as  the  uppermost  object  of  man's  work  to  be  discovered 
by  digging.  I  may  add  that  in  Mucking  Woods  the  top 
of  the  chalk  is  probably  150  ft.  or  more  below  the  surface, 
and  at  Billericay  over  500  ft.  On  p.  41  of  Palin's 
Stijford  is  a  remark  by  Mr.  R.  Meeson  :  "  A  curious 
feature  of  the  district  is  the  occurrence  of  the  Dane-holes, 
as  they  are  called  by  the  country  people"  etc.  In  a  case 
of  this  kind  popular  tradition  appears  to  me  to  have 
a  special  importance.  For  if  deneholes  were  secret  sub- 
terranean  storehouses,   mainly   to   be  found  in  districts 
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formerly    specially    exposed    to    piratical    raids,    then    a 

tradition  among  the  peasantry  corroborating  this  view  is 
of  peculiar  weight.  For  the  matter  is  our  of  traditional 
folklore,  and  much  more  likely  to  he  known  to  farmers 
and  peasants  whose  families  have  for  man\  generations 
been  workers  on  the  land  of  the  district,  than  to  any  other 
persons.  And  when  we  read  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  ( Ibronicle 
how  the  Danes  plundered  Egbert's  monastery  on  the 
Wear  in  a.d.  794.  how  they  ravaged  Sheppey  in  832,  sat 
down  at  Fulham  in  870,  were  in  great  force  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Thames  in  893,  and  had  towed  their  ships  up  the 
Thames  and  Lea  in  895,  etc.,  etc.,  we  have  no  difficulty 
in  understanding  why  the  subterranean  storehouses  should 
be  called  t/c?ieholes  near  the  lower  Thames  or  the  coast 
of  Durham. 

Mr.  F.  C.  J.  Spurrell  in  his  paper  on  Deneholes  printed 
in  the  Archaeological  Journal,  1882,  has  mentioned  a 
large  number  of  places  in  all  parts  of  the  world  in  which 
subterranean  granaries  are  used.  Much  information  is 
also  given  by  him,  in  his  paper  appended  to  the  Denehole 
Exploration  Report,  on  this  subject.  The  Essex  Naturalist 
for  1888  contains  "A  Note  on  the  Use  of  Pits  in  Brittany 
for  the  Storage  of  Grain."  by  Mr.  Charles  Browne.  In 
England  I  have  seen  some  in  the  Isle  of  Portland  (Proc. 
Geol.  Assoc,  July,  1884).  In  "Miscellaneous  Notes  on 
Deneholes,"  read  by  me  to  the  Essex  Field  Club  on  Octo- 
ber 27,  1883,  there  is  a  mention  of  a  discovery  of  some 
buried  wheat  in  a  pit  near  Lammas,  in  East  Norfolk  ;  and 
at  Caistor,  near  Yarmouth,  a  pit  was  found  built  of 
Roman  bricks  and  tiles,  and  considered  to  have  been  used 
for  domestic  purposes.  In  a  Notice  of  the  Barrier  of 
Antoninus  (ArchieoloylcalJoumaU  vol.  xv.,  1858)  there  is 
a  mention  of  stones  for  grinding  wheat,  and  quantitii 
the  grain  itself,  apparently  charred,  which  were  found  in 
what  had  been  a  subterranean  granary  in  one  of  the 
castella.  Corn  has  also  been  found  underground  in  the 
old  British  camps  of  Battlesbury  ami  Winklebury  ;  ami 
though  the  great  depth  of  the  Hangman's  Wood  pits 
and  the  impossibility  (without  spending  more  money 
than  was  available)  of  clearing  a  chamber  of  cUbrtS 
without  putting  it  in  another,  prevented  us  from  clearing 
any  considerable  area  of  the  floors  of  the   pits,  and  con- 
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sequently  of  finding  many  remains  throwing  light  on 
their  origin  and  purpose,  yet  among  the  more  important 
objects  found  was  a  fragment  of  Niedermendig  lava,  which 
had  formed  part  of  a  millstone  of  a  kind  much  imported 
by  the  Romans  and  found  in  most  Roman  stations  in 
this  country  (see  note  by  Mr.  Rudler  appended  to  the 
Report).  Many  bones  were  found  and  examined  by 
Mr.  E.  T.  Newton,  but  none  tending  to  throw  light  on 
the  antiquity  of  the  pits. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  only  remark  that  the  positions  of 
the  Hangman's  Wood  and  the  Stankey  and  Cavey  Spring 
collections  of  deneholes  are  where  no  persons  in  their 
senses  would  concentrate  their  excavation  for  the  sake  of 
obtaining  chalk.  For  in  each  case  there  is  bare  chalk 
within  a  mile.  Of  course,  a  single  pit  might  be  unusually 
deep  from  its  special  local  convenience,  etc.  Nor  would 
the  shafts  of  pits  for  chalk-mining  be  so  excessively  close 
together  as  those  of  Hangman's  Wood,  and  each  pit 
be  carefully  separated  from  its  neighbours.  Nor  would 
there  be  any  care  to  preserve  unaltered  the  natural 
contour  of  the  ground,  in  the  case  of  mere  excavations 
for  chalk. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  purpose  of  the  people  living 
on  the  banks  of  the  lower  Thames  was  to  secure  their 
grain,  etc.,  in  secret  stores  a  little  inland,  at  spots  to 
which  their  retreat  could  not  easily  be  seen  by  piratical 
raiders,  then  the  three  collections  of  deneholes  at  Grays 
and  Bexley  are  placed  in  positions  as  eligible  as  possible. 
Their  concentration  in  a  limited  area  would  also  render 
them  less  liable  to  detection  by  piratical  raiders.  Then, 
should  any  be  discovered,  their  depth  would  be  a  distinct 
advantage,  as  their  investigation  by  pirates  would  involve 
a  descent,  much  more  difficult  and  dangerous  than  that  of 
a  shallow  pit.  Doubtless  there  are  many  isolated  pits 
here  and  there  as  to  which  there  is  no  conclusive  evidence 
of  their  origin  and  purpose.  But  in  the  case  of  those 
concentrated  at  Stankey,  Cavey  Spring,  and  Hangman's 
Wood,  their  nature  and  position  alike  point  to  their 
advantages  as  deneholes  and  the  absurdity  of  their 
positions  if  intended  for  chalk  wells.  They  are,  therefore, 
rightly  called  deneholes  in  the  legitimate  meaning  of  the 
word. 
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HE  A'n.st.''  Naturalist  for  April,  1007.  con- 
tains some  criticisms  by  Mr.  T. V.  Holmes 
on  a  paper  which  was  printed  in  the 
Journal  ol  the  Association  in  11)04.  In 
that  paper  an  opinion  was  expressed  thai 
deneholes  of  the  type  found  at  Hang- 
man's Wood  were  old  chalk  mines,  and 
not  grain  pits  or  places  of  refuge,  and  this  opinion  is 
controverted  hy  Mr.  Holmes.  It  is  necessary  to  examine 
the  grounds  on  which  his  criticisms  are  based. 

I.    "The  decisive   point  against  their  having   heen 

pits  for  chalk   lies  not  in  the  details  of  their 

Inrnis,  hut   in  the  careful  separation  of  each 
pit  from  its  neighbour." 

To  this  objection  the  most  obvious  answer  is  that  in  a 
number  of  instances  this  careful  separation  dues  not  exist . 
as  a  glance  at  the  plan  will  prove.  Many  of  the  pits  are 
'■  holed  through"  into  the  adjacent  workingSj  and  on  the 
assumption  that  these  deneholes  are  chalk  mines  the  fad 

is  perfectly  natural  and  compi  ehnisihle.      The  pits  would 

be  sunk  not  simultaneously  bui  successively,  and  when 
the  miner  found  thai  he  had  worked  up  to  the  ed 
of  an  abandoned  pit,  be  would  certainly  cease  to  work  in 
th.it  direction.  A  small  aperture  would  improve  the 
atilation,  bui  to  drive  the  end  of  the  chamber  forward 
at  the  full  height  into  an  adjoining  pit  would  invoh 
increased  danger. 
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These  connecting  holes  seem  to  occur  at  a  height  of 
about  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  from  the  floor  of  the  working,  as  it  was 
when  finally  abandoned,  and  this  is  quite  consistent  with 
the  mining  theory.  If  the  chalk  was  to  be  excavated  to 
a  thickness  of  18  ft.,  it  must  have  been  worked  in  at 
least  three  "  canches"  or  layers,  and  the  middle  would 
be  worked  forward  for  a  certain  distance  before  the  top 
or  bottom.  Accordingly,  any  holing  through  into  an 
adjacent  pit  would  be  certain  to  occur  at  some  point 
of  the  middle  section.  Mr.  Holmes  appears  to  believe 
that  the  rounded  ends  of  the  denehole  chambers  are 
"  finished."  This  is  not  the  case  :  in  driving  forward 
a  passage  with  the  pick  alone,  the  swing  of  the  pick  would 
tend  to  keep  the  centre  of  the  passage  in  advance  of  the 
sides,  and  the  rounded  end  is  the  natural  result  of 
the  method  of  mining  employed.  Mr.  Holmes'  theory 
that  these  holes  may  have  originally  been  made  by  the 
scratching^  of  animals  which  had  fallen  down  the  shaft  is 
quite  impossible.  The  scratching^  observed  are  in  them- 
selves somewhat  suspicious.  Can  it  be  that  the  marks  of 
rakes,  with  which  the  smaller  fragments  of  chalk  were 
collected,  have  been  so  described  ? 

2.  "  In  bell-pits,  again,  the  material  from  a  new  pit 

in  course  of  formation  goes  to  fill  up  the 
nearest  old  pit." 

Now  this  is  precisely  what  seems  to  have  occurred  at 
Hangman's  Wood.  The  mounds  of  gravel,  Thanet  Sand, 
etc.,  found  in  the  pits  examined,  are  too  large  to  be 
accounted  for  otherwise. 

3.  But  Mr.  Holmes's  chief  point  is  what  he  describes 

as  "  the  absurdity  involved  in  the  concentra- 
tration  of  these  pits — if  for  chalk — just  where 
the  excavators  obtained  the  least  return  for 
their  labour." 

In  the  first  place  it  is  necessary  to  note  that  Mr.  Holmes's 
arguments  are  based  on  the  supposition  that  these  pits 
are  the  work  of  primitive  man,  or  at  any  rate  are  of 
pre-Roman  origin.  Of  that  there  is  absolutely  no  trust- 
worthy evidence.  The  occurrence  of  a  fragment  of  Celtic 
pottery  in  one  of  the  mounds  proves  absolutely  nothing : 
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such  fragments  occur  frequently  in  the  surface  Boil,  and 
1 1 1 .- 1 \  quite  well  have  been  lying  in  the  surface  soil  of 
Hangman's  Wood  when  these  pits  were  Bunk.  The  form 
ami  height  of  the  chambers  certainly  do  not  indicate 
a  very  early  period,  and  among  the  bones  di><-.  .vered 
those  characteristic  of  Roman  and  pre-Roman  deposits 
are  entirely  lacking. 

Let  us  take  the  question  of  concentration  first.  So  far 
from  being  an  absurdity,  this  is  exactly  consistent  with 
mining  practice  at  a  comparatively  early  stage  of  the 
industry.  In  other  parts  of  the  country  bell-pits  have 
been  sunk  for  ironstone,  coal,  and  other  substances  as 
close  to  one  another  as  are  the  deneholes  of  Hangman  s 
Wood,  and  it  is  on  record  that  such  pits  were  used  in 
I  Derbyshire  for  mining  ironstone,  even  at  a  depth  of  90  ft., 
up  to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  the 
mining  laws  of  the  Forest  of  Dean,  dating  from  a.d.  1  300, 
it  was  laid  down  that  the  area  of  one  mine  was  to  be  such 
a  space  as  a  man  could  rover  by  throwing  the  material 
excavated  from  the  shaft  in  every  direction  round  the 
shaft  mouth,  and  this  was  afterwards  altered  to  a  circle 
of  12  yds.  radius  from  the  shaft.  Such  a  circle  would  give 
a  total  of  nearly  nine  pits  to  the  acre,  or  almost  the 
exact  equivalent  of  the  more  than  fifty  pits  in  six  acres 
which  Air.  Holmes  considers  an  absurd  concentration  in 
the  case  of  Hangman's  Wood. 

But  this  method  of  working  is  by  no  means  absurd 
under  the  circumstances  which  must  have  existed  when 
the  pits  wore  sunk.  One  of  the  chief  problems  of  mining. 
even  at  the  present  day.  is  the  transport  of  the  material 
excavated  from  the  working  face  to  the  shaft,  and  it  was 
this  problem  of  underground  transport  which  produced 
the  bell-pit  system,  and  whal  may  be  called  the  improved 
bell-pit  system  which  we  find  at  Hangman's  Wood.  The 
laws  of  the  Forest  of  Dean,  already  referred  to,  give  a 
clue  to  the  economic  limit  of  mines  of  this  type,  viz.,  the 
length  of  pitch  attainable  with  the  shovel;  and  though 
the  improved  type  found  at  1  hangman's  Wood  may 
represent  a  double  pitch,  before  t  h«  introduction  of 
barrows  underground  (of  the  use  of  which  there  Beems  to 
be  no  trace  m  these  deneholes),  there  must  have  come  a 
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point  beyond  which  working  would  be  economically  un- 
profitable as  compared  with  the  sinking  of  a  new  shaft, 
which,  as  Mr.  Clift  has  shown,  would  not  involve  so  great 
an  expenditure  of  time  or  money  as  has  been  supposed. 
Furthermore,  if  the  chalk  was  excavated  for  the  purpose 
of  chalking  the  adjacent  lands,  the  actual  work  of  exca- 
vation would  be  intermittent,  and  would  be  carried  on 
only  during  a  comparatively  short  period  of  the  year, 
even  if  it  occurred  every  year  :  during  that  period  of  the 
year  when  agricultural  work  was  more  or  less  at  a 
standstill,  the  sinking  of  a  fresh  shaft  would  be  carried 
out  at  a  cost  even  smaller  than  the  figure  which  Mr.  Clift 
estimates. 

Let  us  now  take  the  question  of  chalk  abounding  on 
the  surface  within  a  mile.  In  the  first  place  it  is  quite 
certain  that  for  agricultural  purposes  surface  chalk  is 
much  inferior  to  chalk  obtained  from  some  depth.  It 
need  not  be  deep-level  chalk,  i.e.,  chalk  from  some  depth 
below  the  top  of  the  chalk-bed  ;  but  what  farmers,  even 
at  the  present  day,  require  for  land  that  needs  chalking, 
is  chalk  which  has  never  been  "  near  the  day,"  i.e.,  which 
is  covered  by  a  deposit  of  considerable  thickness  and  has 
never  been  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  since  that  deposit 
was  formed. 

This  fact  alone  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  fact  that 
the  chalk  was  mined  at  Hangman's  Wood  rather  than 
quarried  elsewhere  ;  but  even  if  we  waive  this  point,  no 
absurdity  is  introduced.  No  doubt  surface  chalk  was 
obtainable  within  a  mile,  but  at  a  level  of  something  like 
100  ft.  below  the  general  level  of  the  land  where  it 
was  wanted.  It  was  economically  preferable  to  sink 
shafts  and  raise  the  chalk  to  the  high  level  by  means  of  a 
windlass,  rather  than  to  bring  it  in  carts  up  a  tolerably 
steep  hill,  especially  at  a  time  when  wheeled  vehicles 
were  neither  common  nor  efficient  and  roads  were 
generally  exceedingly  bad.  For  a  short  distance  to  the 
south  of  Hano-man's  Wood,  and  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance  to  the  east,  west,  and  north  is  a  broad  and  fairly 
level  expanse  of  good  agricultural  land,  lying  about  100  ft. 
above  the  level  where  surface  chalk  is  obtainable,  and 
Hangman's  Wood  is  an  eminently  suitable  place  for  chalk 
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mines,  if  such  were  needed.  To  Bay  thai  the  wood  has 
always  been  waste  land  because  the  deneholes  were  there 
is  merely  ac  assertion  ;  the  one  definite /<xc<  is  thai   it  is 

■  ■  land,  and  must  always  have  been  so:  it  is  th< 
end   of  two  parishes,  and    the   natural  and  (one  might 
almost   say)  the  inevitable  place  where  chalk   would  be 
obtained,  if  chalk  war  needed  for  chalking  t he  adjacent 
lands. 

There  are  few  more  points  to  be  noticed: 

1.  As  to  the  even  spreading  of  the  materia]  excavated 
from  the  shafts.  Now,  much,  if  not  most,  of  this  material 
has  been  thrown  down  the  shafts  of  disused  pits.  The 
denudation  round  the  edges  of  many  of  the  shafts  has 
been  small,  and  in  those  eases  where  a  large  depression 
or  "pot-hole"  exists,  a  comparison  with  "pot-holes" 
occurring  in  known  mining  districts  certainly  suggests 
thai  the  larger  cavities  on  the  surface  at  Hangman's 
Wood  are  due  to  a  fall  of  the  roof  in  the  denehole  below. 
Apart  from  this,  the  evidence  of  even  spreading  is 
unsatisfactory  or  contradicted  by  the  state  of  the  ground. 
the  surface  of  which  by  no  means  exhibits  an  even  contour 
but  is  covered  with  low  heaps  of  sand  and  gravel.  These 
are  not  very  noticeable  at  first  sight,  as  they  are  masked 
by  the  undergrowth  of  the  present  wood — in  which,  by 
the  way,  there  is  no  tree  of  any  great  age — but  if  the 
wood  weir  not  in  existence  the  irregularity  of  the  ground 
would  certainly  attract  the  attention  of  anyone  who 
caught  sight  of  it. 

2.  This  leads  us  to  the  question  of  the  alleged  secrecy 
or  concealment  of  the  pits,  of  which  so  much  has  been 
made  by  those  who  support  the  refuge-place  theory  of 
their  origin.  To  put  the  matter  briefly,  there  is  no 
indication  of  any  thing  of  the  sort  :  no  phenomenon  which 
would  not  have  occurred  in  the  ordinary  course  of  mining 
for  chalk,  and  the  whole  romance  of  trembling  Saxons 
scuttling  like  rabbits  into  burrows  to  avoid  the  truculent 

1  >anr  is  a  fairy  si  oiy. 

3.  Mi.  Holmes  cites  Camden,  and  appears  to  place 
some  reliance  on  his  authority,  but  he  does  no1  cite  him 
correctly.  In  the  earliest  editions  Camden  refers  to  the 
existence  of  deneholes  in  the  neighourhood  of  Favereham 
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in  Kent,  and  suggests  that  they  may  have  been  the  chalk 
mines  mentioned  by  Pliny.  Nothing  is  said  of  any  dene- 
holes  near  Tilbury  till  the  later  editions,  and  then  only 
on  hearsay  evidence,  and  the  cut  reproduced  in  the  Essex 
Field  Club's  Report  was  drawn  from  information  supplied 
by  Camden's  informant  and  not  by  Camden  himself. 

After  a  review  of  the  evidence  bearing  on  all  these 
points,  I  submit  that  the  charge  of  absurdity  must  be 
transferred  from  the  chalk  mine  theory  to  other  supposi- 
tions. With  regard  to  the  date  of  the  Hangman's  Wood 
deneholes,  it  is  difficult  at  present  to  arrive  at  any  con- 
clusion, but  there  seems  to  be  nothing  in  the  evidence 
to  militate  against  the  view  that  they  may  be  mediaeval, 
or  even  seventeenth  century,  or  both.  The  excavation  of 
the  seventy  odd  pits  may  have  covered  a  very  long 
period,  and  though  the  use  of  some  deneholes  may  have 
been  forgotten  in  Camden's  time,  others,  unnoticed  by 
him,  may  have  been  in  use  when  the  Britannia  was 
written.  Much  confusion  has  been  introduced  by  the 
assumption,  which  many  writers  seem  to  make,  that  all 
deneholes  belong  to  the  same  period :  the  practice  of 
chalking  land  has  been  carried  on  for  many  centuries, 
and  the  excavation  of  chalk  for  the  purpose  must  cover 
an  equally  long  period. 
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is  a  matter  of  no  small  difficulty  to 
interpret  the  nebulous  ideas  which  seem 
t  )  have  been  floating  in  the  minds  of 
ihc  authors  of  the  Report  of  the  Hang- 
man's Wood  Exploration  Committee 
with  regard  to  the  age  and  purpose  of 
these  pits.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
they  were  the  gold  mines  of  Cunobeline,1  refuges  from 
the  piratical  raiders  during  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth 
centuries,8  secret  stores  for  grain  during  some  indefinite 
epoch,  and  finally  mediseval  gold  mines. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  to  whatever  period  the  pits  are 
to  be  attributed,  they  were,  when  first  entered  by  the 
explorers,  in  their  original  condition,  and  that  do  serious 
enlargement  or  modification  in  their  shape  had  taken 
place.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
reconcile  the  statemenl  that  the  pits  were  worked  as 
gold  mines  in  mediaeval  times  with  the  hypothesis  that 
they  were  in  existence  prior  to  that  period.  If  they 
were  worked  as  gold  mines  in  mediaeval  times,  they  owe 
their  presenl  condition  to  that  epoch   and  it  is  the  very 

1  Report  on  the  Denehole  Exploration  :ii  Hangman's  Wood,  Grays, 
p,  246. 

Mfooellaneoua  Denehole  Notes,    1906     ESa  •      Naturalist,  rol    w. 

p.  10. 

5  Report,  p.  246. 
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wildest  speculation  to  assume  that  pre-existing  pits  had 
been  reworked,  especially  as  the  condition  of  their  floors 
suggested  to  the  authors  of  the  Report  prolonged 
domestic  occupation  rather  than  mining  operations.  It 
is  clear  that  if  there  is  any  weight  in  the  theory  that  the 
floors  showed  signs  of  domestic  occupation,  such  occupa- 
tion must  have  occurred  at  a  period  subsequent  to  the 
date  at  which  the  pits  were  worked  as  gold  mines,  i.e., 
later  than  medieval  times.  But  as  the  use  of  the  pits 
for  domestic  purposes  is  alleged  to  have  occurred  during 
the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  centuries,  the  authors  of  the 
Report  must  abandon  one  of  these  two  theories  ;  for  if 
the  floors  and  walls  were  in  their  original  condition, 
obviously  they  cannot  have  served  both  purposes,  and 
it  is  idle  to  suggest  that  they  were  used  as  refuges  or 
habitations  in  mediaeval  times. 

It  is  clear  that  the  hypothesis  that  they  were  refuge 
pits  and  granaries  is  intended  to  be  accepted  as  the  true 
explanation  of  their  character  and  existence,  and  in  this 
relation  the  whole  question  turns  on  the  point  of  whether 
the  alleged  evidence  of  concealment  will  bear  a  critical 
examination.  If  it  will  not,  then  the  hypothetical  con- 
cealment and  secrecy  must  be  abandoned;  and  if  these 
two  fact  »rs  be  discarded  or  discredited,  the  granary  or 
habitation  theory  mast  also  fail.  In  addition,  the  grain 
pit  theory  is  said  to  be  strengthened  by  the  fact  that 
each  pit  was  carefully  kept  separate  from  its  neighbours 
and  had  no  connection  with  any  of  the  adjacent  pits. 
If  this  assertiou  had  any  foundation,  it  might  perhaps 
afford  some  shadowy  reason  for  this  hypothesis  ;  but  as  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  careful  separation  can  be  proved 
to  have  existed,  the  fact  tells  very  strongly  against  the 
grain  pit  theory. 

It  has  been  maintained  that  the  position  of  these  pits 
was  carefully  kept  secret,1  and  it  is  apparently  to  this 
day  held  by  some  that  this  theoretical  secrecy  is  tenable 
as  a  serious  proposition.2     The  sole  basis  upon  which  the 

1  Report,  pp.  227  and  250,  and  Transactions  Essex  Archaeological 
Society,  vol.  vii,  Part  III,  New  Series,  p.  253. 

2  Ancient  Britain  (Rice  Holmes),  p.  516. 
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alleged  secret  character  of  the  pits  rests  is  the  interpre 
tation  of  the  evidence  supplied  by  two  surface  trenches, 
the  first  of  which  was  cut  in  the  space  between  the  shafts 
of  the  pits  numbered  7,  8,  9,  LO,  and  I  I.  and  the  second 
along  the  \\  estern  side  of  pit  No.  ."».' 

The  principal  trench  was  75  ft.  long,  2  ft.  broad,  and 
2  ft.  <;  ins.  deep.  The  second  was  about  15  ft.  long,  and, 
it  may  be  presumed,  of  the  same  breadth  and  depth  as 
the  first.  Nothing  thai  could  be  attributed  to  a  human 
origin  was  found  in  either  of  these  two  trenches,  but  it 
is  recorded  thai  the  grave]  and  sand  excavated  from  the 
shafts  of  the  pits,  had,  in  the  opinion  of  those  in  charge 
of  the  exploration  work,  been  evenly  spread  over  the 
original  surface  of  the  ground  in  or, In-  to  preserve  its 
flattened  contour.  No  chalk  was  observable  in  any  pari 
of  the  trenches. 

Now.  apart  from  all  other  considerations,  it  may  be 
observed  that  even  if  these  two  trenches  showed  that  the 
sand  and  gravel  had  been  "evenly" spread,  the  very  utmost 
value  that  can  be  assigned  to  such  evidence  is,  that  in 
so  far  as  it  relates  t<»  the  trenches  in  question,  it  may 
be  an  accurate  enough  record  of  facts  observed,  but  the 
phenomena  noted  in  these  two  isolated  instance-  cannot 
tor  a  moment  he  accepted  as  affording  any  criterion 
the  whole  area  in  which  the  pits  are  situated. 

Either  tin-  whole  of  the  pits  of  this  group  were  of  a 
secret  nature,  or  none  were:  upon  this  point  compromise 
does  n<»t  appear  possible.  The  entire  extent  of  the  Bite 
examined,  which  is  alleged  to  have  yielded  evidence  that 
the  gravel  and  sand  had  been  evenly  spread,  amounted 

to  a  total  of  only  240  superficial  feet,  and  the  area  of  the 
whole  enclosure  within  which  the  pit-  are  situated  i- 
Btated  to  he  about  six  acres,2  and  in  an  area  of  >i\  acres 
there  .ire  contained  261,360  superficial  feet.  Stated  in 
another  fashion,  an  area  amounting  to  *0918  per  cent., 
or  |  ,,,,,l  of  the  whole  space  under  consideration,  is  all 
upon  examination  to  have  shown  evidence  of  the 
distribution    of   the  material    excavated,   and   upon   the 

1  Report,  p.  227.  /''«/..  p.  2fi 
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result  of  these  observations  has  been  erected  the  theory 
that  the  pits  were  of  a  secret  character. 

If  the  surface  of  the  ground  under  consideration 
exhibited  in  the  far  greater  portions  of  its  area  any- 
thing like  a  flattened  contour,  it  might  be  a  possible, 
though  very  rash  deduction,  to  say,  that  because  the 
trenches  afforded  evidence  of  the  spreading  of  the  exca- 
vated material,  therefore  the  whole  site  had  been  treated 
in  the  same  fashion.  A  careful  examination  of  the 
site,  however,  will  not  for  a  moment  support  any  such 
theory:  it  may  be  described  as  rough,  hummocky 
ground  of  precisely  the  character  to  be  expected  where 
mining  operations  had  been  carried  on,  and  covered  to 
a  large  extent  with  thick  undergrowth  and  trees,  none 
of  which  are  of  any  great  age.  To  base  any  assumption 
as  to  these  pits  having  been  purposely  concealed  upon 
the  results  alleged  to  have  been  observed  in  the  exami- 
nation of  what  can  only  be  described  as  a  very  minute 
portion  of  the  site,  and  totally  to  ignore  the  plain  evi- 
dence afforded  by  the  general  condition  of  the  surface, 
is,  to  say  the  least,  extremely  unscientific.  It  may  be 
asserted  that  the  character  of  the  surface  of  the  site  has 
undergone  changes  since  the  date  at  which  the  above- 
mentioned  hypothesis  was  put  forward  ;  but  even  if  this 
can  be  proved  to  be  the  case,  it  does  not  in  any  way 
increase  the  due  measure  of  value  to  be  assigned  to 
the  results  alleged  to  have  been  obtained  by  the  exami- 
nation of  such  a  very  restricted  area. 

If  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  area  of  the  site  over 
which  the  pits  are  scattered  was  about  six  acres,  it  is 
utterly  futile  in  any  event  to  base  a  statement  of  such 
far-reaching  importance  upon  the  results  of  the  exami- 
nation of  240  superficial  feet.  There  is  not,  and  there 
never  has  been,  one  single  shred  of  evidence  worthy  of 
the  name,  which  would  lead  anyone  with  a  modicum  of 
common  sense  to  assert  that  the  Hangman's  Wood  pits 
were  either  originally  or  by  adaptation  of  a  secret 
character,  situated  in  a  concealed  position.  The  Com- 
mittee which  conducted  the  explorations  is  in  this 
dilemma  :  either  it  must  abandon  the  theory  that  the 
pits  were  of  a    secret    character,  or   it   must  maintain 
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that  the  results  alleged  bo  have  been  observed  over 
the  infinitesimal  area  examined  by  means  of  these  two 
trenches  can  be  said  undoubtedly  to  represent  the  general 
condition  of  the  whole  Burface.  NTo  other  surface  < 
rations  are  recorded  as  having  been  carried  out,  and  it 
must  be  inferred  thai  none  were  actually  undertaken  ;  and 
no  one  with  any  regard  for  his  reputation  as  a  scientific 
observer  will  maintain  that  the  two  trenches  before  men 
tionedcanin  any  possible  manner  a  Unit  I  even  the  slightest 
presumptive  evidence  of  the  secret  nature  of  the  pits,  oi 
of  the  condition  of  the  adjacent  ground. 

Even  assuming  that  it  had  been  conclusively  demon 
strated  that  the  excavated  material  from  the  shafts 
had  been  spread  over  the  surrounding  ground,  this 
phenomenon  could  not  be  said  to  establish  any  hypo- 
thesis of  secrecy  in  relation  to  the  pits.  Nor  dors  the 
absence  of  chalk  on  the  surface  confirm  or  strengthen  in 
any  manner  this  supposition  of  secrecy  and  concealment. 
In  fact.it  does  not  appear  that  the  Exploration  Com- 
mittee itself  was  really  convinced  that  the  pits  were  of  a 
secret  nature  ;  for  while  in  one  part  of  the  Report  it  is 
noted  that  the  before-mentioned  phenomena  "  seem  to 
imply  a  strong  desire  to  preserve  secrecy  as  to  the 
positions  of  these  pits,"1  yet  in  another  part  of  the 
same  Report  it  is  stated  that  "  the  surface  trenches 
showed  the  deneholes  to  have  been  secret  excava- 
tions. 

Between  the  phrase  "seem  to  imply  that  they  were" 
and  the  definite  statement  "that  they  were  secrel  exca 
vations,"  there  is  a  great  irulf  fixed  ;  and  if  the  evidence 
obtained  from  the  surface  trenches  only  "seemed  to  imply 
secrecy,  it  is  a  very  strange,  not  to  Bay  a  misleading, 
statement  to  assert  definitely  that  the  pits  were  Becrei  in 
character,  more  particularly  when  the  alleged  evidence 
upon  which  both  pronouncements  depend  is  precisely  the 
same/1 

1   Report,  p.  227.  ■  Ibid.,  p.  250. 

8  If  the  excavated  material  bad  been  carefully  spread,  this  op< 
most  have  taken  plaoe  when  the  pits  were  originally  excavated      The 
ingenious  theory  thai  in  the  reign  of  Ounobeline  l,">M  mines  were  being 
worked  at  this  spot  and  the  Band  and  gravel  carefully  spread  over  the 

1903  8 
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In  dealing  with  the  evidence  of  the  alleged  care  taken 
to  keep  each  pit  separate  and  distinct  from  its  neighbour, 
it  will  be  as  well  to  decide  what  bearing  the  question  of 
separation  has  upon  the  grain  or  refuge  pit  theory.  It 
is  quite  clear  that  this  careful  separation  is  regarded  as  a 
strong  point  against  the  pits  having  been  chalk  mines  :l 
indeed,  it  is  said  to  be  decisive  against  this  latter  idea.2 
It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  if  the  pits  were  grain  pits 
and  each  pit  belonged  to  an  individual  or  family,  any 
communication  between  the  pits  would  be  a  distinct 
disadvantage,  as  affording  opportunities  for  peculation. 
But  did  any  evidence  of  the  careful  separation  of  the 
pits  exist — i.e.,  when  the  pits  were  first  entered  by  the  ex- 
plorers, were  they  separate  and  distinct  from  one  another  ? 
If  they  were,  the  point  is  so  far  a  good  one,  though  not 
conclusive  ;  but  if  they  were  in  any  way  connected,  the 
theory  that  they  were  carefully  and  designedly  kept 
separate  must  fail.  The  actual  state  of  affairs  when  the 
pits  were  entered  is  the  point  to  be  considered,  and  in 
this  connection  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  was 
no  evidence  of  the  design  of  the  pits  ever  having  been 
modified  at  any  date  subsequent  to  their  abandonment 
by  their  original  excavators.3 

adjacent  surface  in  order  to  provide  secret  refuge  pits  for  the  in- 
habitants of  the  district  during  the  piratical  raids  of  the  eighth,  ninth, 
and  tenth  centuries,  is,  to  put  it  mildly,  a  simple  absurdity. 

This  country  was,  of  course,  subject  to  raids  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  Roman  dominion,  but  there  is  no  evidence  extant  that  any  such 
incursions  occurred  during  the  reign  of  Cunobeline,  or  indeed  before  the 
fourth  century.  The  authors  of  the  Report,  not  having  the  remotest 
intention  of  admitting  the  simple  explanation  that  the  excavations 
were  chalk  pits,  and  desiring  perhaps  to  provide  a  romantic  interest, 
have  overshot  the  mark  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  ludicrous  the 
entire  report,  the  only  exception  being  the  appendices,  for  which  they 
are  in  no  way  responsible.  These  latter  are  scientific  in  character,  and 
afford  no  support  to  the  extravagant  theories  contained  in  the  body  of 
the  Report. 

1  Report,  p.  250. 

2  Miscellaneous  Denehole  Notes  ;  Essex  Naturalist,  vol.  xv, 
p.    10. 

3  Report. 

It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  this  statement  with  the  Cunobeline  gold 
mine— Pirate  raiders — Danish  invaders — Mediaeval  treasure  myth. 
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The  condition  of  affairs  disclosed    by  the   Eteporl    is 

as  follows:  -  hi  tlic  plan  attached  fco  the  Eleport  are 
figured,  wholly  or  in  part,  fourteen  pits  :  it  is  also  stated 
tli;it   holes  connecting  pits  or  chambers  already  in  exisi 

cncr  when  the  pits  were  first  entered,  ace  marked  x  , 
tunnels  driven  by  tliu  explorers  being  tinted  red.  Pits 
2,  •"■  and  i  are  not  in  any  way  connected  with  anj  other 
pits,  nor  Is  Pit  11.  Pit  14  was  in  all  probability  con- 
nected with  Pit  la:  but.  as  it  is  doubtful,  it  may  be 
ignored.  Theotherpits  -viz.,  Pits  5,  6  and  7, also  8,  9  and 
M),  and  finally  Pits  12,  13  and  If),  were  found  to  be  con- 
nected with  one  another,  either  in  groups  or  simply  in 
pairs  :  Pits  5,  6  and  15  formed  one  group,  Pits  '.)  and  I  n 
another,  and  Pits  7,  8,  12  and  13  a  third.  Thus  69.07 
per  cent,  of  the  pits  do  not  exhibit  signs  of  careful 
separation,  while  30.93  per  cent,  are  separate  and  distinct 
pits,  in  no  way  connected  with  any  other  pit,  but  afford- 
ing no  evidence  of  a  satisfactory  character  that  they  had 
been  carefully  kept  separate.  It  is  a  pure  assumption 
on  the  part  of  the  authors  of  the  Report  that  any  care 
had  been  taken  to  keep  the  pits  separate  and  intact. 
When  the  pits  were  first  entered  by  the  exploring  party, 
these  holes  connecting  the  several  pits  existed  in  the 
proportions  stated,  and  the  authors  of  the  Report  are  in 
this  dilemma  :  either  the  facts  stated  in  the  Report  and 
shown  on  the  plan  are  inaccurate,  or  the  deductions  they 
draw  in  this  connection  are  wholly  untrustworthy  and 
directly  opposed  to  the  ascertained  and  recorded  facts  of 
the  <• 

A  good  deal  has  been  made  of  the  assertion  that  the 
labour  involved  in  the  sinking  of  a  shaft  was  of  a 
stupendous  character.1  It  is  obvious  that  this  term  must 
be  considered  in  a  relative  sense— i.e.,  in  relation  to  the 
standard  of  efficiency  of  the  beings   who   excavated   the 

pits,  and  the  nature  of  the  mechanical  aids  which  they 

made  use  of  to  supplement  their  natural  deficiencies. 
Further,  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  definite 
conclusion,  to  compare  the   Labour  involved   with  some 

1   Rice  Holmes,  Great    Britain  and  toe  Invasions  of  Julius  I 
p.  516. 

s: 
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standard  of  effective  work  bearing  as  close  a  relation  as 
possible  to  the  manual  effort  under  consideration. 

It  will  be  as  well  to  limit  the  inquiry  at  the  outset,  and 
the  factors  to  be  considered  in  this  connection  are  time, 
space,  labour,  and  equivalent  cost.  Further,  it  is  prefer- 
able to  deal  with  a  concrete  rather  than  an  abstract  case. 
Pit  5  seems  in  every  way  most  suitable,  and  it  will  for 
several  reasons  be  most  satisfactory  to  assume  that  a 
minimum  amount  of  human  labour  was  utilized.  The 
smallest  number  of  men  that  could  be  economically 
employed  on  the  work  would  be  two — one  to  work  at 
the  excavating,  and  the  other  to  attend  to  the  transport  of 
the  excavated  material  from  the  bottom  of  the  excavation 
to  its  selected  position.  The  mechanical  aids  would  be 
a  skip  or  bucket  to  contain  the  excavated  material,  and 
possibly  a  hand- winch  of  some  description,  with  a  rope 
to  secure  its  transit  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the 
shaft.  It  has  never  been  denied  that  whoever  excavated 
these  pits,  used  metal  tools  in  the  process,1  and  upon 
this  assumption  it  is  not  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion. 
It  has  been  found  by  experiment  that  in  one  hour  two 
men  can  excavate  27  cubic  feet  of  chalk  with  the  aid 
of  a  deerhorn  pick,  a  stone  adze,  and  a  primitive 
spade.2 

Thanet  sand  and  gravel,  however,  are  much  more  easily 
worked  than  chalk,  and  it  may  be  assumed  that  twice 
the  bulk  of  these  materials  would  be  excavated  in  the 
hour;  and  when  the  problem  is  simplified  by  the  admission 
that  metal  tools  were  undoubtedly  used,  and  that  the  pick 
was  undoubtedly  one  of  them,3  it  is  a  reasonable  deduction 
that  a  shovel  wras  probably  the  other,  though  of  course 
this  cannot  be  stated  as  an  absolute  fact.  If,  however, 
the  mechanical  aids  of  the  actual  excavator  be  limited  to 
these  two  implements  or  their  equivalents,  it  is  possible 
to  calculate  very  closely  the  number  of  units  of  time 
involved  in  the  excavation  of  the  shafts  and  pits.  The 
problem  in  connection  with  Pit   5  is  how  many  units  of 

1  Report. 

2  Pitt-Rivers,  Archseologia,  xlii,  pp.  59-60,  et  seq. 

3  Report. 
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time  would    two  meE  take  to  sink  ;i  sliai'l   ."j.'j  ft.  deep  and 
of  3  ft.  diameter,1  using  the  before-mentioned  mechanical 

aids. 

In  a  working  day  of  eight  hours  an  excavator  can 
extract  from  5  to  LO  cubic  yards  of  material,  the  exact 
amount  depending  entirely  upon  its  aature.  As  the 
material  through  which  the  shaft  of  Pit  5  is  sunk  is 
gravel  for  the  firsl  8  ft.  and  Thanet  sand  for  the  last 
17  ft.,  it  will  be  reasonable  to  take  a  mean,  and  assume 
that  in  eight  hours  7.5  cubic  yards  of  material  would  be 
excavated.  The  shaft  of  Pit  5  from  the  surface  to  the 
chalk  would  therefore  occupy  two  men  for  15.357  hour-, 
or  say,  two  days  of  eight  hours  each,  and  the  cost  at  the 
present  day  would  be  £1  Os.  6d,  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  one  of  these  shafts  could  be  sunk  with  a  compara- 
tively slight  expenditure  of  labour,  and  at  a  trilling  cost. 
Had  a  practical  Mining  Engineer  formed  one  of  the 
Committee,  a  vast  amount  of  misconception  as  to  the 
nature  of  these  pits  would  never  have  arisen.  To  the  lay 
mind,  they  doubtless  appear  of  vast  size,  and  their  con- 
struction seems  a  terrible  problem;  but  to  anyone  used 
to  mining  or  excavating,  they  present  no  alarming  features 
whatever.2 

There  occurs  in  the  Report  of  the  Exploration  Com- 
mittee the  sentence,  "  the  available  evidence  bearing  on 

1  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  alleged  denudation  of  the  shaft  has  been 
takes  into  consideration. 

Calculations  are  gives  here  is  order  thai  those  who  have  bees 
alarmed  at  the  labour  and  cost  involved  in  Biskisg  a  55-foo<  shaft  maj 
have  an  opportunity  of  grasping  the  very  trifling  expenditure  of  both 
labour  and  money  involved. 

•V-  x  7851  x  55 

s  14.399  cubic  yards  nearly  =  cubic  contents  of  shaft 

"'  of  pit  No.  5. 

1  1.399 
— ^ 1.919  days  of   eight    hours  occupied    1  >v  two  men  in  sinking 

shaft. 

-—20.469    shillings,  or    £1   0«.  6d.   nearly 

sinking  shaft. 

This  figure  is,  of  course,  Del  coal  of  Labour,  and  docs  not  include 
anything  for  hire  of  plant  It.  however,  the  work  was  performed  by 
agricultural  labourers,  the  coal  would  be  conaiderabl)  redu< 
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the  approximate  age  of  the  Hangman's  Wood  pits  still 
leaves  much  to  be  desired."  If  the  available  evidence  set 
forth  in  the  Report1  be  critically  examined,  the  phrase 
"  still  leaves  much  to  be  desired,"  although  perhaps  not 
used  ironically  by  those  responsible  for  the  Report, 
entirely  fails  to  express  in  any  adequate  fashion  the  true 
state  of  affairs,  particularly  in  relation  to  what  may,  for 
the  sake  of  brevity,  be  described  as  the  Cunobeline  myth 
or  tradition. 

Now,  the  clues  for  unravelling  the  mystery  of  the 
origin  of  this  tradition  are  somewhat  scanty,  but  as  the 
sequel  will  show,  all  sufficient  for  that  purpose.  They 
are,  briefly,  a  paper  by  Mr.  Cole  in  the  Journal  of 
Proceedings  of  the  Essex  Field  Club,2  a  paper  by  a 
nameless  writer  in  the  Cambrian  Register,  1818, 3  and  the 
Natural  History  of  Oxfordshire,  by  Dr.  Robert  Plot,4 
dealing  with  the  questions  involved,  that  is  to  say,  the 
tradition  that  the  Hangman's  Wood  deneholes  were  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  IV  supposed  to  be  the  gold  mines  of 
Cunobeline.  It  is  necessary  clearly  to  understand  the 
significance  attached  to  the  tradition  by  the  authors  of 
the  Report  that  is  being  considered.5 

1  Report,  pp.  245,  246,  247. 

2  Exploration  Committee's  Report,  p.  238. 

3  Ibid.,  pp.  238,  246.  *  Ibid.,  p.  246. 

5  Report,  p.  246. 

"  But  though  evidently  post-Neolithic,  the  available  evidence  bearing 
on  the  approximate  age  of  tbe  Hangman's  Wood  pits  still  leaves  much 
to  be  desired.  Dr.  Robert  Plot,  in  his  Natural  History  of  Oxfordshire, 
published  in  1705,  remarking  on  the  probable  existence  of  mines  of  the 
precious  metals  in  Oxfordshire,  says  that  there  may  once  have  been  a  mine 
in  a  certain  locality  in  that  county,  though  the  site  may  have  been  lost 
like  '  the  gold  mine  of  Cunobeline  in  Essex,  discovered  again  temp. 
Henry  IV,  as  appears  by  the  King's  letters  of  Mandamus,  bearing  the 
date  May  11th,  An.  II,  Rot.  XXXIV,  directed  to  Walter  Fitz  Walter 
concerning  it,  and  since  then  lost  again.'  And  according  to  a  writer 
in  the  Cambrian  Register,  the  gold  mines  in  Orsett,  East  Tilbury,  and 
some  of  the  neighbouring  parishes,  were  actually  worked  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fifteenth  century  with  some  degree  of  success  by 
the  royal  favourite  above  mentioned.  There  can  be  little,  if  any, 
doubt  that  the  '  gold  mines'  of  East  Tilbury  were  the  deneholes 
known  to  exist  there,  Camden's  figures  of  two  of  which  were  repro- 
duced  and    described   in    the   Essex   Naturalist  for  September,    1887 


r> 
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It  is  quite  clear  from  fche  Repori  thai  its  authors 
consider  the  I  laii-niaii.-  Wood  deneholes  were,  in  the 
rei^n  of  Henry  I  V,  traced  back  by  tradition  to  Cuno- 
beline,  and  further  tradition  then  asserted  them  to  be  the 
gold  mines  of  that  king.  The  document  referred  to  ie  a 
Mandamus  dated  1 1th  |  I  Oth  ?  I  of  May  in  the  Second  year 
of  Henry  IV.  Rot.  XXXIV,  and  in  the  Originalia  Roll  of 
Anno  II  Henry  IV,  Rot.  XXXI Y,  Is  preserved  a  copy 
of  this  document.1 

(vol.  i,  p.  188),  and  are  again  shown  here;  and  the  'gold  mini 
Orsett  ran  hardly  fail  to  be  our  Hangman's  Wood  pits,  which  are 
partly  in  the  parish  of  Orsett  and  partly  in  Little  Thurrock.  The 
above  particulars  have  a  special  interest  for  us  here,  as  they  show- 
that  in  the  time  of  Henry  IV  these  deneholes  were  traced  hack  by 
tradition  to  the  most  powerful  of  the  British  kings  in  the  period 
between  the  expeditions  of  -Julius  Csesar,  b.c.  55  and  54,  and  the 
beginning  of  the  Roman  occupation  a.d.  43— a  king  whose  capital  was 
Camulodunum  or  Colchester.  And  when  we  consider  the  great  i 
the  changes — ethnological,  political,  and  social — that  had  taken  place 
between  the  reign  of  Cunobeline  and  that  of  Henry  IV,  this  tradition 
seems  specially  important  and  interesting;  for,  while  an  attribution  of 
the  origin  of  these  deneholes  to  the  period  of  Danish  invasions  need  not 
necessarily  imply  more  than  that  they  were  used,  or  supposed  to  have 
been  used,  at  that  time,  a  tradition  taking  them  back  not  merely  to  the 
time  of  the  Roman  occupation  but  to  the  period  preceding  it.  gives  in 
itself  a  very  strong  presumption  in  favour  of  their  British  and  pre- 
Roman  origin.  And  the  mediaeval  supposition  that  they  were  'gold 
mines'  certainly  shows  that  the  purpose  of  their  makers  was  then  an 
unfathomed  mystery,  whether  they  were  supposed  to  have  been  secret 
gold  mines  or  secret  hiding  places  for  treasure. 

"  With  these  natural  inferences  from  the  scanty  documentary 
evidence  at  our  disposal,  the  slight  additional  evidence  obtained  dining 
our  exploration  is  quite  in  harmony." 

1    Kssex.     May  10,  Anno  IT  Henry  IV,  Rot.  •">!. 
•  Rex  dileeto  et  lideli  buo  Walter  fitzWauter  salutein  quia  datum  est 
nobis  intelligi    quod    diverse    persone   quandam    mineram    auri    intra 
regnum    nostrum   anglie   invenerunt.      Kt    mineram    illam   a    nobis   con- 

celaverunl   e1    com lum  Buum   inde   fecerunl    et    indies  facere  non 

desistunt  in  nostrum  prejudicium  e1  gravamen,  nos  indemnitati  m 
in    hac   parte    prospicere    volentes,    auignavirous    eos    ad    omr 
singulas  personasquas  vobisjuxta  Banam  discretion  em  vestram  constare 
doterit  noticiam  de  minora  hujus  modi  habere  et  cam  a  oobis  conceJare 
ut   predictum  esl    abicumque   Lnveuiri   poterunt   tarn   intra  libertates 
quam  extra   arestand,  et  oapiend.  el  ipsos  statim  cum  sic  capti  fuerint 
coram  nobis  et  consilio  nostra  abicumque  dictum  consilium  nostrum 
fuerit   saluo  et  secure  ;ic  modo  honesto  ducend.  ad  informand, 
dom(inosf)  consilium  nostrum  Buper  premiasis  el  ad  faciend.  ulterius 
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It  is  addressed  to  Walter  Fitz  Walter,  or  Wauter,  and  it 
will  be  observed  that  it  simply  directs  him  to  apprehend, 
upon  information  received,  such  persons  as  he  may  think 
fit,  their  offence  being  that  they  were  alleged  to  be 
engaged  in  secretly  working  and  concealing  a  gold  mine 
with  the  obvious  intent  of  defrauding  the  Exchequer.  The 
letter  of  Mandamus  directs  all  Sheriffs,  Mayors,  Bailiffs, 
Ministers,  etc.,  to  assist  Fitz  Walter  in  his  efforts,  and  it 
further  directs  him  to  bring  anyone  who  shall  be  arrested 
upon  suspicion  before  the  King  and  his  Council  to  receive 
punishment  for  any  offence  of  which  they  may  be  proved 
guilty. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  no  locality  is  specified,  and 
but  for  the  appearance  of  the  name  of  the  county  in  the 
margin  there  is  absolutely  nothing  whatever  to  connect 
this  Mandamus  with  Essex  ;  there  is  positively  not  the 
slightest  ground  for  in  any  way  connecting  the  order  with 
that  part  of  the  county  in  which  Grays,  Orsett,  Little 
Thurrock,  and  East  Tilbury  are  situated.  Further,  there 
is  no  warrant  for  the  assumption  that  the  mine  in 
question  had  anything  to  do  with,  or  approximated  in 
any  fashion  to,  the  typical  denehole.  There  is  not  even 
any  sure  ground  for  saying  that  a  gold  mine  of  any  kind 
was  actually  being  worked  ;  all  that  can  be  learned  from 
the  Mandamus  is  that  someone  unknown  had  given 
information  to  the  authorities  that  certain  other  unnamed 
persons  were  alleged  to  be  working  a  gold  mine  in  some 
unspecified  locality,  which  may  possibly  have  been  situated 
within  the  borders  of  the  County  of  Essex. 

Anything  more  vague   can   hardly  be   imagined.      It 

et  recepiend.  quod  per  nos  et  dictum  consilium  ordinari  contigerit  in 
hac  parte,  et  iddeo  vobis  mandamus  quod  circa  premissa  diligenter 
intendatis  et  ea  faciatis  et  exequamini  in  forma  predicta  damnis 
autem  universis  et  singulis  vicecomitibus  Maioribus  Ballivis  ministris 
et  aliis  fidelibus  et  subditis  nostris  tarn  infra  libertates  quam  extra 
tenore  presentum  iirmiter  in  mandatis  quod  vobis  in  executione  pre- 
misorum  intendentes  sint  consulentes  et  auxiliantes  pro  ut  decet  in 
cujus  etc.    .Teste  rege  apud  Westminster  X  die  maii." 

Note. — A  document  in  the  nature  of  a  commission  to  Fitz  Walter 
seems  to  be  included  in  the  Patent  Roll,  May  10,  1401,  Membrane  17d, 
and  it  probably  refers  to  the  same  mine. 
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seems  not  improbable  that  the  report  as  to  this  or  a 
similar  concealed  gold  mine  originated  in  the  L  2th  year 
of  Hit-hard  II  when  one  of  the  King's  Serjeants-at- 
Arms  was  senl  int<>  Essex  to  make  enquiries  respecting 
a  mine  of  l;«»I<I  which  was  reported  to  have  been  dis 
covered  in    that   county.     Again,   qo  precise  locality  Is 

mentioned,  so  that  it  is  idle  to  sj ulate  as  t<>  the  precise 

situation  of  this  particular  mine.'     In  neither  case  does 
it  appear  thai  any  resull  was  achieved. 

It  is  therefore  quite  clear  thai  in  the  Mandamus  re 
ferred  to  by  the  Exploration  Committee  there  is  nothing 
which  in  the  very  remotest  degree  traces  by  tradition 
anything  in  the  nature  of  a  mine  or  deneliole,  hack  t<» 
the  time  of  Cunobeline,  nor  is  that  King  mentioned  in 
any  way. 

The  next  link  in  the  chain  is  supplied  by  a  reference 
given  by  the  Exploration  Committee  to  Dr.  Robert  Plot," 
who,  in  his  turn,  gives  a  further  reference  to  a  work  by 
Sir  John  Pettus.:t  In  this  latter  work1  there  are  two 
chapters  from  which  Plot  quotes, and  therein  are  contained 
the  next  steps  in  the  weird  history  of  this  remarkable 
tradition.  The  first  of  these  paragraphs5  simply  makes 
tin   statement  that  Cimboline,  Prince  of  the  Trinobantes, 

1  Devons  Issues  of  the  Exchequer.  Vol.  i.  p.  238,  6th  July,  12th 
Richard  1 1. 

To  Robert  Markeley,  the  King's  Sergeant  at  Arms,  sent  to  Esses 
to  enquire  concerning  .i  certain  gold  mine  reported  to  have  been  found 
in  those  parts.  In  money  paid  to  him  at  twice,  for  his  expenses  in 
going,  tarrying,  and  returning  on  the  business  aforesaid.    4L 

-    Exploration  Committee's  Report,  ]>.  *_'!•'>. 

1  Natural  History  of  Oxfordshire.  Robert  Plot.  Edit  1705, 
p.  167,  par.  62. 

1    Sir  John  Pettus  his  Fodinae   Regales.       Published  MDCLXX. 

Ibid.,  cap.  i\,  p.  11. 
And  Cimboline,  Prince  of  t  he  Trinobantes  (wherein  Essex  is  included), 

wlio  had    lived    much    in     Rome    in    Augustus    his    time    was    scaled     ,i 

Waldeo  in  that  Countie  and  did  (according  to  the  Roman  way)  coin 

money  instead    of    rings*    which    might    be    from    that    mine    winch    was 

afterwards  discovered  in  Henry  I  V  his  time  in  that   Countie  (as   yet 
unknown  to  the  Bodetie). 

Cunobeline  was  not  the  first  of  the  British  Kings  to  adopt 
the  practice  of  making  coins  oi  discs  oi   metal. 
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had  lived  much  in  Rome  during  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
that  he  was  at  Walden  at  some  period  not  stated,  and 
that  he  coined  money  after  the  Roman  fashion  instead  of 
rings.  It  is  to  be  inferred  that  these  coins  were  supposed 
to  have  been  composed  of  the  gold  which  it  is  assumed  by 
Sir  J.  Pettus  might  possibly  have  come  from  a  mine  which 
was  afterwards  discovered  or  rediscovered  in  the  time  of 
Henry  IV  in  the  County  of  Essex.  The  second  paragraph,1 
it  will  readily  be  noticed,  is  the  gist  of  the  Mandamus  in 
the  Originalia  Roll  already  quoted.  Nothing  is  clearer 
than  that  Sir  John  saw  the  Roll  copied  and  translated 
the  Mandamus,  and  then  conjectured  that  the  mine 
referred  to,  which  can  only  be  presumed  to  have  been 
somewhere  in  Essex,  might  have  been  that  out  of  which 
Cimboline  derived  the  gold  from  which  he  coined  money. 
It  is  a  pure  assumption  on  the  part  of  Sir  John  Pettus 
and  nothing  more  :  he  does  not  say  that  the  mine  in 
an  unspecified  locality  in  Essex  was  the  gold  mine  of 
Cimboline  ;  only  that  it  might  have  been,  and  there  is 
nothing  whatever  in  the  Mandamus  to  warrant  any  belief 
that  the  alleged  mine  referred  to  therein,  if  it  had  any 
existence  in  fact,  was  an  old  one  which  had  been 
rediscovered.  Certainly  there  is  absolutely  nothing 
contained  either  in  these  extracts  from  Pettus  or  the 
Mandamus  which  affords  even  the  slenderest  excuse 
for  connecting  the  entirely  suppositious  mines  of 
Cunobeline  with  the  deneholes  in  Hangman's  Wood, 
or  indeed  in  the  remotest  degree  with  any  deneholes 
at  all. 

The  next  link  in  the  evolutionary  process  through 
which  this  truly  remarkable  tradition  has  passed  is  to 
be  found  in  a  work  by  Robert  Plot.'2     This  author,  after 

1  Sir  John  Pettus  his  Fodinae  Regales,  cap.  xiii,  p.  15. 

King  Henry  IV  by  his  letters  of  Mandamus  dat.  11  Maii  [10th  1\ 
Anno  2  Rot.  34  commands  Walter  Fitz  Walter  (upon  information  of 
a  concealed  Mine  of  Gold)  to  apprehend  all  such  persons  as  he  in  his 
judgement  may  think  fit,  that  do  conceal  the  said  mine,  and  to  bring 
them  before  the  King  and  his  Council,  there  to  receive  what  shall  be 
thought  fit  to  be  ordered. 

2  The  Natural  History  of  Oxfordshire.  By  Robert  Plot.  Published 
1676  or  1677  ?     Page  164,  para.  62. 

"  From  all  which  it  may  be  concluded,  that  'tis  probable  at  least  that 
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describing  the  draining  and  clearing  out  of  an  excavation 
in  Oxfordshire  to  which  his  attention  bad  been  drawn, 
goes  on  to  express  the  \<v\  cautious  and  guarded  opinion 
tli.it  it  might  have  been  a  mine.  He  further  Bays  thai 
he  presumes  thai  bhe  particular  mine  or  excavation  to 
which  he  is  referring  may  have  been  stopped  up  by  the 
Britons  when  the  Romans  invaded  their  country.  I  uder 
the  circumstances  attendanl  upon  the  invasion  he  then 
surmises  that  it  might  have  been  lost  sight  of  like  the 
gold  mine  of  Cunobeline  in  Essex.  As  I u 'fore  stated 
he  gives  a  reference  to  Pettus,  and  it  will  be  seen  how 
th«'  speculative  conjecture  of  this  hitter  gentleman,  thai 
the  metal  from  which  Cunobeline  coined  his  money 
may  have  come  from  a  shadowy  mine  in  Essex,  becomes 
the  gold  mine  of  Cunobeline  in  some  unknown  locality 
within  that  county.  Plot  further  goes  on  to  say  in  eff!  d 
that  this  gold  mine  (i.e.,  the  gold  mine  of  Cunobeline) 
was  discovered  again  during  the  reign  of  Henry  IV 
as  appears  by  the  King's  letters  of  Mandamus  bearing 
date  II  May  [10?],  Anno  2,  Rot.  34,  directed  to  Walter 
Fitz  Walter  concerning  it.  It  is  obvious  that  this  author. 
not  having  the  original  documents  before  him,  has  some- 
what  distorted  the  facts  of  the  case,  making  it  appear 
that  the  Mandamus  of  Henry  IV  mentions  Cunobeline 
in  conjunction  with  these  gold  mines  supposed  to  have 
been  situated  somewhere  in  Essex.  It  has  been  shown 
that  this  LS  not  the  ease,  and  it  is  now  clear  how  the 
speculation  of  Pettus  has  emerged  as  the  definite  state- 
ment of  Plot  that  the  Mandamus  quoted  affirms  certain 
gold  mines  in  Essex  to  have  been  those  of  Cunobeline. 
The  precise  locality  is  still  not  specified  further  than 
that  they  were  in  Essex,      Nothing  whatever  was  added 


here  may  have  been  formerly  Buch  ;i  mine,  stopped  up  as  I  first  thought 
by  bhe  aboriginal  Britons,  upon  the  arrival  and  conquests  of  the 
Romans  or  Saxons,  who  ao1  being  able  to  recover  their  Country  within 
tin-  memory  of  man,  it  might  be  lost  like  the  Gold  mine  of  Glass  Bitten 
in  Hungary,  when  Bethlem  Gabor  overran  that  country  .  or  th< 
mine  of  Cunobeline  in  Essex  discovered  again,  temp.  Henr)  t\.  as 
appears  by  the  King's  Letters  of  Mandamus,  bearing  date  11  May, 
An.  •_'.  Rot  34,  directed  to  Walter  Pits  Walter  concerning  it  and  ainoe 
that  lost  again." 
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to  the  story  for  some  years  :  it  is  told  in  precisely  the 
same  words  in  the  Edition  of  Plot's  Natural  History, 
which  was  published  in  1705/  and  although  there  are 
several  works  which  allude  both  to  Hangman's  Wood 
pits  and  Cunobeline's  gold  mines,  their  authors  usually 
do  so  in  terms  that  are  more  remarkable  for  vagueness 
than  any  other  quality. -  In  no  work  cited  by  the 
authors  of  the  report,  however,  does  it  appear  that  the 
Hangman's  Wood  pits  themselves  were  supposed  to  be 
Cunobeline's  gold  mines ;  it  is  only  conjectured  that 
Deneholes  might  have  been  the  mines  of  that  King. 
As  deneholes  are  somewhat  numerous,  there  is  a  wide 
choice  of  locality,  and  as  they  frequently  occur  outside 
the  generally  accepted  boundaries  of  the  kingdom  of 
that  ruler,  no  weight  can  be  attached  to  the  speculations 
of  eighteenth  century  writers  on  this  point. 

The  next  hands  through  which  the  germs  of  the 
tradition  pass  are  those  of  an  unknown  author  in  the 
Cambrian  Register  for  the  year  1818.3  In  that  work  is 
an  article  on  English  Gold  Mines,  and  in  it  the  author 
quotes   the   opinions   of  Plot  and   Morant,4  but  it   will 

1  The  First  Edition  was  published  in  1676  or  1677.  The  Edition  of 
1705  was  published  with  additions  after  Plot's  death.  It  is  strange 
to  find  that  the  Victoria  County  History  falls  into  the  same  error 
(p.  310,  vol.  i,  Essex)  as  those  responsible  for  the  Report  of  the 
Exploration  Committee. 

2  The  various  Editions  of  Camden,  Morant's  Essex,  and  other  works 
have  notices  of  Deneholes.  I  am  aware  that  Morant  in  his  History  of 
Essex,  1768,  vol.  i,  p.  229,  says  "  Tradition  will  have  it  that  here  (Hang- 
man's Wood)  were  the  famous  King  Cunobeline's  Gold  Mines."  It  is 
clear  that  the  Editors  of  the  Exploration  Committee's  report  did  not 
know  of  this  entry,  as  they  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion  by  a  different 
method,  although  the  source  of  the  inspiration  is  the  same,  namely 
Plot's  Natural  History  of  Oxfordshire.  It  does  not  matter  whether 
the  Editors  knew  of  the  entry  or  not,  as  they  have  in  any  event  either 
to  plead  guilty  to  inventing  the  whole  story  as  far  as  its  application  to 
Hangman's  Wood  is  concerned,  or  stand  convicted  of  having  borrowed 
from  Morant  without  acknowledgment.  In  any  case  the  tradition  is 
baseless. 

3  Report,  pp.  238  and  246. 

4  Cambrian  Register,  1818,  vol.  iii,  p.  50,  et  seq. 

"  Several  authors  of  considerable  credit  therefore  have  been  of 
opinion  that  the  gold  mines  of  Cunobeline  must  have  been  situated 
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be  noticed  thai  itisonlystai  »d  thai  several  authors  were 
of  the  opinion  that  Cunobeline's  gold  mines  were  situated 
nomewhere  within  the  Counties  of  Essex  or  MiddL 
and  once  again  nothing  whatever  Is  said  as  to  their 
localitv.  But  it  will  also  be  observed  that  it  is  stated 
tli.it  Movant  cautiously  enough  writes  thai  it  is  an 
opinion  honoured  with  many  advocates  that  the  excava 
tions  now  known  as  daneholes  were  originally  the  usual 
entrances  to  the  golden  regions,  that  is  to  say.  to  King 
Cunobeline'a  Gol<l  Mines.  This  is  an  important  step 
in  the  growth  of  the  tradition,  as  for  the  first  time 
in  any  work  cited  in  the  Report  doindioles  or  daiu:- 
holes  are  definitely  linked  with  Cunobeline's  minus. 
The  writer  in  the  Cambrian  Register  then  proceeds 
to  dcseiilx'  dciieholcs,  and  says  that  they  exist  in 
several  places  in  Orsett,  West  Thurrock,  and  some  of 
the  neighbouring  parishes.  He  does  not,  however,  speci- 
fically refer  in  any  way  to  the  pits  in  Hangman's  Wood. 

somewhere  within  the  counties  of  Essex  and  Middlesex,  the  provinces 
originally  inhabited  by  the  Trinobantes.  Dr.  Plot  in  his  Natural 
History  of  Oxfordshire,  and  Morant  in  his  History  of  Essex,  are  the 
most  celebrated  writers  who  have  adopted  that  opinion.  The  former 
contends  that  mines  are  frequently  lost  through  the  supineness  of  an 
ignorant  age  or  the  storms  of  domestic  troubles,  and  in  support  of  his 
hypothesis  instances  t lie  gold  mines  of  Hungary,  which  were  long 
lost,  and  in  process  of  time  again  partially  discovered  ;  and  'the  gold 
mines  of  Cunobelinus,  in  Essex,'  lost  many  centuries  since  and  not  yet 
effectually  recovered.  The  respectable  author  of  the  Natural  History 
of  the  latter  county  states  it  as  an  opinion  honoured  with  many 
advocates  that  the  excavations  now  called  danelioles  were  originally  the 
usual  entranc  s  to  thesi  golden  region*. 

"The  author  describes  the  daneholes  and  says  they  were  sunk  to 
a  depth  of  60  ft.,  70  ft.,  and  90  ft.  or  more  in  several  places  (p.  ">1)  in 
Orsett,  Wrst  Thurrock,  and  some  of  the  neighbouring  places.  h 
is  further  added  thai  about  the  fourteenth  century  (p.  •",:'>|  gold  mines 

were    actually   worked   with    some    degree    of    BUCCeSS  ;    for    that    a    royal 

favourite  having  obtained  a  grant  of  them,  which  is  still  on  record,  a 
company  of  German  miners  were  engaged,  and  certain  quantil 

the  precious  metal  were  extracted.  The  prospects  for  a  season  appeared 
extremely  favourable;  thai  their  mineral  efforts  did  no1  prove  finally 
successful    is  attributed  to  the  avidity  and  infidelity  of  the  Germans 

and    to    the    domestic    trouble-,    of    the    times,   etc.,    etc.   (p     55).        Dial. 

finally,  it'  the  truth  of  the  Btory  of  the  gold  mines  of  Cunobeline  be 
admitted,  this  county     ESsa ms  to  hive  the  fairesl  claim  to  the 

honour  of  containing  them." 
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He  then  proceeds  to  say  that  about  the  fourteenth 
century  gold  mines  Were  actually  worked  in  Essex  with 
some  degree  of  success  by  a  Royal  favourite  who  obtained 
a  grant.  Whether  this  is  a  variation  of  Plot's  narrative 
from  some  unknown  source  is  doubtful,  but  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  German  miners  is  a  new  feature.  The  name 
of  the  Royal  favourite  is  not  given,  and  there  is  nothing 
to  show  where  the  information  was  gleaned  from.  There 
is  nothing  to  indicate  the  site  of  the  mines  in  question  in 
a  definite  manner,  and  it  is  finally  stated  that  if  the 
truth  of  the  story  of  Cunobeline's  gold  mines  be  admitted, 
Essex  seems  to  have  the  fairest  claim  to  the  honour  of 
containing  them.  All  of  which  is  delightfully  vague  and 
wildly  speculative,  but  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  writer 
in  the  Cambrian  Register  does  not  in  any  way  connect 
the  alleged  mediaeval  gold  mines  with  deneholes,  nor  does 
he  assign  them  to  any  precise  locality.  His  statements 
are  simply  that  Morant  had  said  that  several  persons  had 
expressed  the  opinion  that  deneholes  were  the  original 
entrances  to  certain  golden  regions,  and  that  deneholes 
exist  at  several  spots  in  Orsett  and  West  Thurrock  and 
various  localities  in  that  neighbourhood.  The  whole 
tale,  although  by  this  time  considerably  involved,  contains 
as  yet  no  precise  or  definite  assertion  as  to  the  pits  in 
Hangman's  Wood.  All  the  elements  for  a  magnificent 
tradition  have  been  by  this  time  gathered. 

The  next  step  in  the  growth  of  the  tradition  is  con- 
tained in  a  paper  by  a  certain  Mr.  Cole  j1  and  this  author, 
after  quoting  Plot  accurately  enough,  proceeds  to  give 
his  own  particular  version  of  the  writer  in  the  Cambrian 
Register.2      It    will    be    observed    that    the    deneholes 

1  Essex  Field  Club  Journal  of  Proceedings,  Saturday,  June  17th, 
1882. 

2  Ibid.  "  These  golden  visions  of  buried  wealth  appear  to  have 
gained  considerable  credence,  and  according  to  a  writer  in  the  Cambrian 
Register,  the  gold  mines  of  Orsett,  East  Tilbury,  and  some  of  the 
neighbouring  parishes  were  actually  worked  at  the  commencement  of 
the  fifteenth  century  with  some  degree  of  success  by  the  Royal  favourite 
above  mentioned  (Walter  fitz  Walter),  which  is  still  on  record.  A 
company  of  German  miners  were  engaged,  certain  quantities  of  the 
precious  metal  extracted,  and  the  prospects  for  a  season  appeared 
extremely  favourable." 
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which  are  stated  to  have  existed  in  Orsetl  ■  •  1 1< I  W  I 
Thurrock  have  now  become  the  "gold  mines9  of  Orsett 
ami  Bast  Tilbury,  and  they  are  now  said  to  have  been 
worked  by  a  Royal  favourite,  Walter  tit/.  Walter.  This 
marks  the  introduction  of  Walter  tit/.  Walter  as  the 
Royal  favourite  who  worked  the  mines,  and  Is  an  exten- 
sion of  the  Cambrian  Register,  which  -imply  says  thai  a 
Royal  favourite  obtained  a  grant  of  them.  The  German 
miners  arc  a  common  factor  to  the  two  stories,1  and  it 
will  be  noticed  that  Walter  (it/  Walter  has  been  intro- 
duced presumably  through  the  medium  of  Plot,  and 
worked  in  to  till  the  gap  in  the  narrative  in  the  Cambrian 
Register  where  the  name  of  the  Royal  favourite  is  lack- 
in-.  The  situation  now  approaches  the  ludicrous,  hut  as 
yet  there  is  no  suggestion  that  the  pits  in  Hangman's 
Wood  were  concerned  in  any  way  whatever  in  these  mis- 
guided speculations. 

The  last  stage  is  now  reached  in  the  strange  eventful 
evolution  of  this  myth,  that  is  to  say,  Cunebeline's  gold 
mines  have  been  apparently  located  in  Orsett.  Upon 
referring  to  the  quotation  from  the  Exploration  Com- 
mittee's Report,  printed  elsewhere,2  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  statement  is  made  that  the  gold  mines  of  Orsett  can 
ha  I'd  It/  fail  to  be  the  Hangman's  Wood  pits,  and  the 
Report  proceeds  to  say  that  the  particulars  they  quote 
show  that  in  the  time  of  Henry  IV  these  denelioles 
(those  in  Hangman's  Wood)  were  traced  back  by  tracfi- 
dition  to  Cunobeline.     Were  they  ? 

After  passing  through  at  the  very  least  si\  different 
hands,  the  Mandamus  of  Henry  IV,  out  of  which  the 
whole  myth  arose,  comes  to  rest  in  the  pages  of  the 
Report  of  tin;  Exploration  Committee,  magnified,  dis- 
torted, mangled  out  of  all  recognition.  And  the  writers 
of  this  latter  Report  seem  to  dismiss  the  evidence  as  to 
chalk   pits   in    Pliny,  simply    because    it    may   have    been 


1  Ferguson,  in  his  Guide  to  Carlisle,  j>.  33,  mentions  that  German 
miners  were  introduced  daring  the  reign  <>i  Elizabeth  to  work  ^ « >  1 « 1 
mines   in    tin-    North,       I    have  ool    been    able  to  check   this  state 

incut. 

••    P    110,  ■<»!,<. 
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second-hand,  or  his  informant  may  have  combined  his 
information.1 

Upon  this  mass  of  error,  then,  is  based  the  claim  that  the 
gold  mines  of  Orsett  and  of  Cunobeline  can  hardly  fail  to 
be  the  pits  in  Hangman's  Wood,  but  will  the  Exploration 
Committee  still  contend  that  on  the  10th  of  May,  in  the 
second  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  IV,  these  deneholes 
were  traced  back  by  tradition  to  the  most  powerful  of 
the  British  Kings,  in  the  period  between  the  expeditions 
of  Julius  Caesar,  B.C.  55  and  54,  and  the  beginning  of  the 
Roman  occupation,  a.d.  43  ?  Will  it  still  be  maintained 
that  when  the  greatness  of  the  changes,  ethnological, 
political  and  social,  that  had  taken  place  between  the 
reign  of  Cunebeline  and  that  of  Henry  IV  are  con- 
sidered, this  tradition  (invented,  as  far  as  the  Report  is 
concerned,  in  1887,  by  the  joint  exertions  of  Messrs. 
T.  V.  Holmes  and  W.  Cole)  seems  specially  important 
and  interesting  ?  Further,  it  may  be  asked,  what  is  the 
value  of  the  very  strong  presumption  in  favour  of  their 
British  and  pre-Roman  origin  ;  what  is  there  in  the  facts 
disclosed  to  warrant  the  assumption  that  in  mediaeval 
times  they  were  considered  to  be  gold  mines,  or  that  the 
purpose  of  their  makers  was  an  unfathomed  mystery — 
what  evidence  is  there,  in  short,  that  raises  the  very 
slightest  presumption  that  the  Hangman's  Wood  pits 
had  any  existence  in  fact  prior  to  or  during  mediaeval 
times  ?  In  this  consideration  of  the  value  of  the  tradi- 
tional evidence  in  relation  to  the  Hangman's  Wood  pits, 
it  has  been  thought  best  to  limit  the  inquiry  to  the 
authorities  quoted  in  the  Report,  and  of  course  inciden- 
tally to  the  authors  quoted  by  the  writers  whose  works 
have  been  indirectly  laid  under  contribution  by  the 
Committee.  It  would  be  extremely  interesting  to  see  if 
those  responsible  for  the  Report  can  extricate  themselves 
from  this  dilemma,  explaining  at  the  same  time  how  the 
inferences  that  they  drew  from  the  scanty  documentary 
evidence  at  their  disposal  in  any  fashion  accord  with  the 
additional  evidence  obtained  during  the  exploration. 

It  is  of  no  avail  to  advance  the  excuse  that  they  were 

1   Exploration  Committee's  Report,  p.  249. 
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misled  by  Plot,  for  they  should  have  verified  the  refei 
ences  he  gives.  It  Is  of  no  avail  to  say  thai  they  copied 
the  statement  from  some  intermediate  Bource  ;  the 
burden  that  is  casl  upon  bhem  is  thai  either  in  ignoi 
ance,  by  carelessness,  or  of  set  purpose,  they  have  foi 
over  t  unity  years  enveloped  id  a  mantle  of  obscurity 
ami  doubt  tin-  otherwise  simple  problem  involved. 

There  seems  to  be  one  factor  common  to  all  the  pits 
examined  by  the  Exploration  Committee,  that  is  to  Bay, 
the  conical  mound  rising  from  the  bottom  of  the  chamlM  i. 
and  having  its  vertex  approximately  beneath  the  shaft. 
The  explanation  put  forward  by  the  Committee,  in  order 
to  account  for  the  presence  of  this  mound,  is  that  "it 
appeared  to  be  the  result  of  slow  and  natural  denudation 
from  the  sides  of  the  shaft,  etc.,  during  the  lapse  of 
Beveral  years."  It  will  he  ohserved  that  this  statement, 
owing  to  the  use  of  the  word  "appeared,"  and  also  the 
term  "etc.,"  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  "Appeared"  is 
distinctly  cautious,  and  "etc."  implies  that  any  other 
cause,  natural  or  artificial,  may  have  assisted  in  the 
formation  of  the  mounds  in  question." 

When,  however,  the  more  detailed  accounts  of  the 
examination  of  the  mounds  arc  perused,  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  although  the  indefinite  and  wholly 
unscientific  "etc."  has  disappeared,  yet  the  cautious 
••appears""  is  still  retained.  Nevertheless  it  is  quite 
dear  that  the  explanation  put  forward  with  the  cautious 
\  at  ion  conveyed  by  the  use  of  the  "appeals"  is 
intended   to  be   that  accepted.      Briefly,  the   formation 

of  the uinl  at  the  base  of  shaft   No.  3  is  ascribed  first 

to  the  failure  of  the  "steining"  or  lining  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  Bhaft,  where  it  passed  through  the  gravel 
overlying  the  Thanel  Band,  secondly  to  the  rapid  denu- 
dation of  the  gravel  at  the  hack  of  the  "  steining"  until 
a  slejie  was  attained  on  which  plants  would  grow,  and 
lastly  to  the  detrition  of  the  Thanel  sand  from  the  sides 

1   Report,  p.  228,  ton  i 

■  I'.  V.  Holmes,  Essex  Naturalist,  eol.  lxv,  j.    10, 
It  is  :i  curious  fact   thai  tins  assertion  Iihs  been  made  without 
calculating  the  cubic  contents  of  the  muss  of  gravel  and  sandal  bh< 
•.■in  of  t he  ihafl 

lvus  a 
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of  the  shaft  "which  appeared  to  have  been  the  slow- 
work  of  centuries,"  nothing  whatever  in  the  section  of 
the  mound  suggesting  that  any  other  influence  but  that 
of  the  weather  had  been  concerned  in  its  formation.1 
The  typical  formation  of  the  mounds  consisted  of  gravel 
with  a  slight  admixture  of  sand,  as  regards  the  lower 
4  ft.  or  5  ft.,  and  the  upper  portion  was  found  to  be  com- 
posed of  Thanet  sand  with  a  limited  number  of  pebbles. 
Occasionally  the  Thanet  sand  was  of  a  darker  colour, 
and  dark  earthy  patches  were  detected  in  addition.2 

For  the  purpose  of  examining  the  phenomena  to 
which  these  mounds  are  alleged  to  owe  their  existence, 
it  will  be  convenient  to  select  a  concrete  case.  That  in 
Pit  No.  5  seems  best  suited  for  investigation,  as  it  is  a 
typical  example,  and  as  regards  composition  and  general 
features  it  is  alleged  to  have  been  precisely  similar  to  the 
mounds  in  Pits  Nos.  2  and  3.3  It  is  also  carefully  drawn 
to  scale  in  a  plate  accompanying  the  Report,  and  there 
seems  no  reason  for  raising  a  presumption  that  the 
illustration  is  in  any  way  inaccurate.  Pit  No.  5  is  a 
six-lobed  pit  of  normal  shape  measuring  about  07  ft.  on 
its  longitudinal  and  58  ft.  on  its  transverse  axis.  The 
drawing  shows  at  the  top  of  the  shaft  about  10  ft.  of 
gravel,  then  47  ft.  of  Thanet  sand,  and  lastly  about 
3  ft.  6  ins.  of  chalk ;  then  the  roof  of  the  chamber  is 
reached.  The  diameter  of  the  shaft  in  the  Thanet  sand 
is  3  ft.  9  ins.,  and  from  the  top  of  the  Thanet  sand  the 
gravel  now  slopes  back  from  the  mouth  of  the  shaft,  at 
the  juncture  of  the  sand  and  gravel,  at  slightly  under  an 
angle  of  45  deg.,  giving  a  diameter  of  about  28  ft.  to 
the  base  of  the  inverted  cone-like  depression  thus  formed. 

The  mound,  as  will  be  noticed  on  the  drawing,  com- 
pletely fills  the  distal  chambers  over  their  entire  longitu- 
dinal area  and  is  composed,  as  regards  the  lower  portion, 
of  a  flat  cone  of  gravel  whose  vertex  measures  8  ft.  in 
perpendicular  height  above  the  floor  of  the  pit.  The 
upper  portion  of  the  mound  is  composed  of  Thanet  sand 
superimposed  on  the  gravel  before  mentioned  and  scaling 
from  the  floor  of  the  chamber  to  its  vertex  20  ft.,  which 

1  Report,  p.  236.  -'  76.,  p.  236.  3  lb.,  p.  237. 
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agrees  fairly  closely  with  the  "full}  I-  ft."  it  is  asserted 
to  li:i\ e  measured.1 

Tin-  estimated  horizontal  longitudinal  and  transvi 
limits  of  the  mound  at  the  Boor  level  are  shown  on  the 
plan.  The  vertical  dimensions  both  longitudinal  and 
trausverse  are  shown  od  the  sections  AC,  E  F,  and 
GH  respectively.  The  heavily  and  Lightly  shaded 
triangles  A  D  ('  and  A  B  C  respectively  represent  dia- 
grammatically  the  amount  of  material  due  to  denudation 
and  the  amount  of  material  actually  in  the  pit.  The 
outline  of  the  triangle  A  B  Calso  represents  the  sectional 
area  of  the  mound.  In  preparing  this  plan,  the  amount 
of  sand  and  gravel  has  it'  anything'  been  underesti- 
mated, but  tor  all  practical  purposes  the  error,  if  any,  is 
not  serious  enough  to  affect  the  ultimate  result. 

The  cubic  contents  of  the  Thanet  sand  and  erravel 
composing  this  mound  have  been  ascertained  to  be 
cubic  yards.  Now  the  cubic  contents  of  the  mast 
gravel  that  has  obviously  been  denuded  from  the  surface 
and  has  fallen  down  the  shaft  amount  to  6275  cubic  yards, 
after  deducting  the  contents  of  the  section  of  the  shaft 
where  it  passed  through  the  gravel,  but  making  no 
deduction  i'or  " steining."  That  is  to  say  16*34  per  cent. 
of  the  gravel  composing  the  mound  can  be  accounted 
for  "ii  this  hypothesis,  or  (put  in  another  fashion)  the 
amount  of  denuded  gravel  is  roughly  equal  to  I  of  the 
entire  mass  This  haves  roughly  *  or  83.66  per  cent. 
of  the  mass  which  was  plainly  not  the  result  of  the 
denudation  of  gravel  from  the  mouth  of  the  shaft. 

Turning  to  the  question  of  the  Thanet  sand  which 
composed  the  upper  portion  of  the  mound,  this  materia] 
i-    3Upp">ed    t<>   have  accumulated  owing  to  the  falling  ol 

small  particles  from  the  sides  of  the  shaft,  where  it  pa--  - 

through  the  Thanet  sand.    The  vertical  height  of  the  shaft 

from  the  top  of  the  chalk  to  the  base  of  the  <_na\  el  i>  47  ft.. 
and  the  scaled  diameter  i>  .".  ft.  9  in.  The  cubic  contents 
of  the  cylindrical  shaft  represented  l>v  these  dimensions 
are  L9.21  cubic  yards.  The  minimum  diameter  required 
for  comfortable  working  in  sinking  a  circular  shaft  of  this 

lii-jiui  t.  [i    J 3 7 . 
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character  is  3  ft.,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  any  shaft  would 
have  been  of  a  less  dimension  ;  it  is  only  fair,  therefore, 
to  allow  for  some  increase  in  diameter  which  could  be 
reasonably  ascribed  to  denudation  from  the  walls  of  the 
shaft.  Allowing,  therefore,  that  the  diameter  of  the 
shaft  may  have  been  increased  by  9  in.,  the  material  lost 
from  the  sides  of  the  shaft  by  denudation  is  represented 
by  the  difference  between  the  cubic  contents  of  a  cylinder 
47  ft.  long  having  a  diameter  of  3  ft.,  and  another 
cylinder  of  precisely  the  same  length  but  having  a 
diameter  of  3  ft.  9  in.  The  cubic  contents,  therefore, 
of  the  amount  of  Thanet  sand  which  may  be  presumed 
to  have  been  denuded  from  the  shaft  is  6  "91  cubic  yards, 
that  is  to  say,  roughly  ^  part  or  T81  per  cent,  of  the  total 
cubic  contents  of  the  mass  of  Thanet  sand  and  gravel 
found  in  the  pit.  This  leaves  a  mass  of  sand  and  gravel 
comprising  314-34  cubic  yards,  which  cannot  be  accounted 
for  by  the  theory  of  denudation  from  the  top  and  sides  of 
the  shaft,  so  guilelessly  put  forward  by  the  Exploration 
Committee. 

Now,  as  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  the  hypothesis 
advanced  to  account  for  these  mounds  is  utterly  untenable 
and  hopelessly  incapable  of  bearing  the  slightest  critical 
examination,  some  other  explanation  must  be  sought. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  these  mounds  were  found  in 
all  the  pits  examined  at  Hangman's  Wood  and  that  they 
occur  in  the  pits  at  Cavey  Springs,  Bexley,  Abbey  Wood, 
and  in  fact  are  commonly  found  in  all  deneholes  of  this 
type  wherever  they  occur. 

It  having  been  demonstrated  conclusively  that  the}^ 
cannot  be  accounted  for  by  the  denudation  of  the  shaft 
and  upper  gravel,  the  only  two  explanations  that  are 
worthy  of  consideration  are  that  they  owe  their  existence 
either  to  attempts  to  fill  in  dangerous  holes,  or  else  that 
the  material  was  shot  down  the  shaft  when  that  par- 
ticular pit  was  disused  and  a  fresh  pit  had  been  started 
adjacent  to  it.  The  first  of  these  will  bear  no  examina- 
tion, as  it  is  obvious  that  had  it  been  the  intention  to  fill 
the  pits  in  completely  the  attempt  would  not  have  been 
carried  to  an  ineffective  stage  in  every  case  and  then 
abandoned.     On  the  other  hand,  the  superposition  of  the 
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Thanet  sand  upon  the  gravel,  if  ft  be  borne  in  mind  thai 
in  the  natural  strata  t  lu  gravel  overlies  the  Thanet  sand, 
interpreted  intelligently  throws  considerable  lighl  on  the 
question,  and  accounts  for  the  presence  of  the  mound  in 
the  only  wa\  that  is  nol  improbable  or  impossible. 

I  n  order  to  demonstrate  t  he  simplicity  of  the  interpre- 
tation  of  the   significance   of  the    i mds,   ii    is   only 

jsary  to  assume  that  one  of  the  adjacent  pits,  for 
pn •ference  Pit  Ci,  should  he  constructed  and  considered  in 
nlatioii  to  Pil  5.  In  excavating  the  shaft  of  Tit  6,  the 
upper  I"  ft.  of  gravel,  through  which  the  shaft  would 
need  to  he  sunk,  would  have  yielded  a  mass  of  gravel 
which  must  occupy  a  position  in  space.  If  this  gravel 
had  been  spread  over  the  adjacent  ground,  the  surplus 
mass  of  gravel  in  Pit  5  could  not  have  had  any  existence 
m  fact  :  as,  however,  it  does  or  did  exist,  and  does  or  did 
occupy  a  definite  position  in  space,  its  existence  has  to  b€ 
accounted  for.  The  only  possible  mass  of  materia]  which 
would  have  occupied  that  position  is  the  gravel  excavated 
from  the  shaft  <>f  1'it  6.  As  the  gravel  overlies  the 
Thanet  sand,  when  excavated  and  thrown  down  the  shaft 
of  Pit  5  it  would  naturally  occupy  some  part  of  the  lower 
portion  of  the  mound  which  would  be  thus  produced 
in  that  pit.  Similarly,  in  excavating  the  shaft  of  Pit  6 
in  the  Thanet  sand,  there  is  produced  a  mass  of  that 
material  which  must  also  occupy  a  definite  Bpace  ;  spread 
it  evenly  on  the  surrounding  land  and  the  mass  of  Thanet 
-and  composing  the  upper  portion  of  the  mound  in  Pit  5 
can  have  no  existence.  But  th<-  Thanet  sand  composing 
the  upper  portion  of  the  mound  does  or  did  exist  ; 
therefore  the  material  excavated  from  the  shaft  of  Pit  6 
cannot  have  heci i  e\ enly  s j Head  over  the  adjacent  -round, 
hut  must  occupy  the  only  other  space  available,  namely, 
the  upper  portion  of  the  mound  in  Tit  5,  overlying  the 

gravel    already  forming  the   base   of  the   mound,  without 

doubt  its  normal  position.  It  is,  of  course,  obvious  that 
the  variable  amount  of  sand  and  gravel  found  in  the  pits 
i-  due  to  the  tact  that  the  amount  of  Band  and  gravel 
excavated  in  sinking  a  new  BhafU  was  not  a  constant 
r.  Inasmuch  a-  this  proposition  has  been  conclu- 
sively demonstrated   in   relation  to   Tit   .>  and   Pft   6.  so 
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also  is  it  true  in  regard  to  the  whole  of  the  pits  on 
the  site,  except  that  in  the  case  of  the  first  pit  the  sand 
and  gravel  might  be  spread,  and  in  that  of  the  last  pit 
excavated  there  would  be  no  mound  except  such  as 
would  be  formed  by  the  fallen  material  from  the 
shaft-head.  As  each  pit  explored  by  the  Excavation 
Committee  presented  in  all  cases  the  common  feature 
of  the  mound,  it  is  clear  that  in  the  case  of  this  group 
of  fourteen  pits,  taken  collectively,  no  such  feature  as 
the  even  spreading  of  the  soil  for  purposes  of  conceal- 
ment or  any  other  purpose  can  have  occurred.  Further, 
it  is  evident  that  for  whatever  purpose  Pits  1  to  14 
were  excavated,  they  were  individually  and  collectively 
of  no  further  use  when  the  shafts  of  their  complementary 
pits  were  sunk.1 

Some  consideration  of  the  relics  having  a  human 
origin,  discovered  during  the  exploration,  is  desirable. 
The  plain,  blunt  fact  is,  that  not  one  of  the  relics 
recovered  has  any  direct  bearing  whatsoever  upon  the 
age  of  the  pit  in  which  it  was  found.  The  pottery,  and 
fragments  of  Niedermendig  lava,  have  simply  been  a 
surface  deposit,  and  when  a  new  pit  has  been  started  the 
material  excavated  has  simply  been  thrown  down  an 
adjacent  shaft,  and  any  pottery  or  other  relics  that 
happened  to  be  on  or  near  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
have  simply  been  thrown  down  along  with  the  gravel 
and  surface  soil. 

At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  realised  that  in  the  event 
of  the  steining  at  the  top  of  the  shaft  giving  way,  any 
relics  upon  the  surface  would  also  find  their  way  to  the 
heap  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft.  While  the  relics  of 
human  origin  found  in  a  pit  have  no  reference  to  that 

1  After  I  had  pointed  out  the  absurdity  of  the  theory  that  these 
mounds  at  the  base  of  the  shafts  owed  their  existence  to  natural 
agencies,  my  attention  was  called  to  a  paper  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Steadman, 
read  before  the  Northfleet  and  District  Scientific  Society  on  January  31, 
1906.  In  it  Mr.  Steadman  arrives  at  precisely  the  same  conclusion  as 
myself,  although  by  slightly  different  methods.  To  Mr.  Steadman  is 
therefore  due  the  credit  of  first  pointing  out  the  importance  of  the 
bearing  of  the  mounds  upon  the  question  of  the  purpose  for  which  the 
pits  were  excavated.  The  gist  of  Mr.  Steadman's  argument  is  contained 
in  the  paper  by  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Hayes,  printed  elsewhere. 
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particular  pit,  yet  they  show  that  some  adjacent  j»it  was 
i  Kcavated  at  some  date  subsequent  to  the  period  assigned 
to  the  "finds."  Such  being  the  case,  it.  is  clear  that,  Bub 
sequent  to  the  latesl  date  assigned  to  any  relic,  a  pit 
was  being  excavated  somewhere  in  the  vicinity.  Cer 
tain  pottery  was  round  in  Pit  No.  n,  about  l'  ft.  above 
the  floor,  and  has  been  identified  as  mediaeval  possibly 
as  late  as  the  sixteenth  century.  It  has  clearly  belonged 
i"  a  surface  deposit,  and  fixes  a  limit  as  regards  time  for 
at  least  one  of  the  pits  in  the  group.  Thai  is  to  say,  a 
pit  was  excavated  subsequent  to  the  deposit  of  this  piece 
of  pottery  on  the  surface  line  of  the  ground.  It  there- 
fore follows  that  at  least  one  pit  was  excavated  at  a 
period  not  earlier  than  mediaeval  times,  and  possibly 
later  than  the  sixteenth  century.  Some  pottery,  probably 
fourteenth-century,  was  found  in  Pit  No.  2;  Pit  No.  7 
yielded  some  fragments  that  may  have  been  late  Celtic, 
and  in  Pits  5  and  10  were  found  fragments  of  Xieder- 
mendig  lava.  It  has  never  been  suggested  that  any  of 
these  fragments  formed  part  of  an  occupation  deposit, 
and  no  trace  of  any  such  deposit  has  been  found  in  the 
Hangman's  Wood  pits.  Indeed,  any  such  suggestion 
would  not  for  one  moment  square  with  the  theory  put 
forward  by  the  Exploration  Committee  to  account  for 
the  mounds  of  gravel  and  sand,1  and  although  their 
explanation  is  demonstrably  absurd,  yet  it  is  quite  clear 
that,  as  the  relics  do  not  form  part  of  an  occupation 
deposit,  they  cannot  in  any  manner  afford  the  faintest 
clue  to  the  age  of  the  pits  in  which  they  were  found, 
although  yielding  strong  evidence  as  to  adjacenl  pits. 
Turn  again  to  the  fragments  of  Niedermendig  lava,  one 
of  which  has  been  identified  as  part  of  a  millstone2:  their 
discovery  lends  do  support  whatever  to  the  hypothesis 
that  the  pits  were  secret  stores  for  grain.  And  further, 
Mr.    Rudler,  in  an   appendix    to  the   Report,  expressly 

states    that     it   would    be    unsafe  to  base  any  conclusion  as 
to    the    period   at  which    these  deneholes  were  used    upon 

the  discovery  of  a  fragment  of  millstone  of  this  particular 
lava. 

Report.  J  ihid. 

I  Leport,  Appendix  1 1,  p.  260. 
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As  was  the  case  with  the  pottery,  so  it  is  with  the 
pieces  of  millstone  :  they  are  simply  from  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  and  have  been  thrown  down  a  disused  pit 
when  another  was  being  opened,  and  bear  no  relation 
whatever  to  the  age  of  the  pit  in  which  they  were 
found. 

It  is  perfectly  astounding  that,  in  the  face  of  the 
report  on  the  animal  bones  found  in  the  course  of  the 
exploration,  the  Committee  should  have  chosen  to  persist 
in  the  theories  they  enunciated.1 

In  the  Appendix  which  deals  with  the  animal  remains, 
the  absence  of  anything  indicating  any  great  antiquity 
is  commented  upon,  and  the  author  says  all  those  charac- 
teristic forms  which  are  usually  met  with  in  prehistoric 
deposits  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence.      It  has  not 
been  suggested  that  any  of  the  animal  remains  found 
have  formed   the   refuse   portions   of  food  ;  the  animals 
originally  fell  down  the  shafts,  and  failing  to  make  their 
way  out  again,  died  there,  all  remains  that  have  yet  been 
found  being  of  animals  that  still  inhabit  the  neighbour- 
hood.    There   is  nothing  whatever  to  suggest  an  early 
construction.     In  fact,  beyond  the  fragment  of  pottery 
classed  as  late  Celtic,  nothing  whatever  has  been  found 
that  could  be   attributed  to  an  earlier  period  than  the 
fourteenth  century.     And  in  this  connection  it  is   most 
interesting  to  note  that  not  one  fragment  of  pottery,  not 
one  single  object -of  any  kind,  has  ever  been  recorded  as 
having    been    found    in    any  pits  in   Hangman's    Wood 
which  can  remotely  be  associated  with  the  period  during 
which    they   are    supposed    to   have    been    mostly    used 
as  refuges  and  stores.     Not  a  trace  of  grain  ;  no  signs  of 
domestic  occupation  whatever  in  the  nature  of  a  deposit 
on  the  floor  level  ;    no   domestic  utensils ;   no  weapons, 
tools,    implements,    ornaments,    bracelets,    brooches,    or 
necklaces. 

It  is  really  difficult  patiently  to  examine  such  theories 
as  have  been  built  upon  such  very  slender  foundations. 
Stated  plainly,  the  only  fragment  which  could  be 
assigned  to  any  earlier  date  than  the  fourteenth  century 

1  Report,  Appendix,  p.  258. 
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me  small  fragment  of  rode  pottery  similar  to  some* 
late  Celtic  potterj  found  at  Loughton  Camp.1 

It  has  been  already  shown  tli.it  the  true  interpretation 
of  the  "  finds "  has  been  overlooked  or  ignored  by  the 
Committee.  To  sum  up  the  situation,  it  is  perfect  ly  clear 
that  Borne  of  the  pits  were  excavated  subsequent  to 
the  deposit  of  the  single  fragment  <>f  late  Celtic  pott<  ry 
«»ii  the  surface  of  the  ground;  ot  he  rs  were  excavated  at 
some  date  after  the  deposit  of  the  fourteenth-century 
pottery  in  the  same  situation,  while  yet  others  were  dug 
.it  some  period  possibly  later  than  the  sixteenth  century. 
As  the  pits  examined  practically  formed  a  compact  group, 
and  displayed  in  their  characteristic  features  a  remark- 
able unity,  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  facts  dis- 
closed is  that  the  whole  group  must  probably  be  dated 
later  than  the  niedia'val  pottery,  which  was  pronounced 
to  be  possibly  as  late  as  the  sixteenth  century.  Nothing 
whatever  is  disclosed  by  any  of  the  "  finds"  which  lends 
any  force  to  the  assumption  that  they  were  either  grain 
pits,  refuges,  stores,  gold  mines,  habitations,  Hint  mines, 
places  of  in  ten  i  lent,  or  silos  for  the  storage  of  green 
fodder. 

The  only  conclusion  that  is  unassailable  is,  that  dene- 
holes  of  this  type  were  excavated  for  the  sake  of  the 
material  in  which  they  occur,  whatever  its  nature.  In 
the  case  of  the  Hangman's  Wood  pits,  that  material  was 
chalk,  and  no  matter  \'<>i  what  purpose  the  chalk  was 
used,  thesi  pits  were  simply  constructed  to  obtain  it. 
and  there  is  absolutely  no  evidence  in  existenc<  which 
lends  the  slightest  support  to  any  other  explanation  of 
their  purp<  >6 

1   Report,  p.  2  10. 
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By  the  Rev.  J.  W.  HAYES,  M.A., 
Vicar   of   West  Thurrock  and   Purfleet,  Essex. 

IVING  in  a  chalk  district,  as  I  do,  and 
being  particularly  interested  in  the 
various  kinds  of  chalk  excavations — 
ancient  and  modern — it  generally  falls 
to  my  lot  to  hear  of  any  new  discovery 
in  this  department  within  an  area  of 
twenty  miles  ;  hence  when  a  new  series 
of  denehole  chambers  came  to  light,  about  a  fortnight 
ago,  in  the  old  Purfleet  Chalk  Quarry,  the  manager  at 
once  sent  me  word  of  the  same.  The  following  descrip- 
tion of  the  "find"  will,  doubtless,  give  a  fair  idea  of  the 
nature,  extent,  and  object  of  these  excavations  : — In  the 
large  "  cutting"'  close  to  Botany  Hill,  Purfleet — after 
the  removal  of  some  18  ft.  of  "  uncallow"  or  Thanet 
sand,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  chalk,  as  ballast 
for  export,  the  workmen  came  upon  a  set  of  six  chambers, 
three  on  either  side  of  the  old  shaft,  which  had  been  cut 
away.  The  chambers  were  (a)  from  17  ft.  to  20  ft.  long 
from  the  centre  of  the  conical  pile  of  sand  which  lay 
under  the  old  shaft,  to  the  terminal  walls,  (b)  from  10  ft. 
to  12  ft.  high,  and  (c)  from  5  ft.  to  6  fr.  wide,  all  very 
roughly  hewn  ;  a  careful  examination,  with  a  light,  re- 
vealed the  existence  of  numerous  pick  marks,  mostly 
square,  and  some  about  2  ins.  deep  tapering  to  a  point. 
These  were  certainly  not  made  with  horn,  but  with  iron 
or  metal  picks,  of  modern  shape,  and  the  little  "  flecks," 
thrown  up  by  the  force  of  the  blows  from  the  square 
sides  of  the  pick  marks,  still  st  >od  in  position,  as  if  only 
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made  yesterday,  whereas  fche  caverns  themselves  were 
unopened,  perhaps  for  two  or  three  hundred  years,  more 
or  less.  Now,  if  grain  had  been  ever  stored  here,  uot 
only  would  tin'  door  .Hid  walls  show  some  traces  of  it- 
blackened  ddbi'is,  but  the  pick  holes  would  have  been 
tilled  with  th.'  refuse  of  the  Drains,  bul  Buch  was  qcI  the 
case;  neither  could  human  beings  ever  have  used  them 
tor  dwelling  places,  or  even  hiding  places,  since,  it' 
t  lie  edges  of  t  lie  walls  would  show  some  marks  of  rubbing 
and  the  "  flecks"  alluded  to  would  have  hecn  knocked  off. 
Moreover,  the  walls  were  so  exceedingly  rough  that  even 
a  savage  would  excavate  a  better  home  for  his  family. 
'hh''  conical  pile  of  sand,  which  is  very  common  in  such 
cases,  but  which  some  attribute  to  attrition  of  the  sides  of 
the  shaft  during  many  centuries,  I  had  measured  by  a 
will  known  Kent  mathematician  (Mr.  W.  H.  Steadman, 
Member  of  the  Northfleet  Scientific  Society  and  author 
of  a  paper  on  Kent  Deneholes).  The  result,  in  his  own 
words,  is  as  follows:  "The  hole  was  found,  when  first 
opened,  to  he  full  of  sand  (in  a  conical  heap  underneath 
the  shaft).  This  heap  of  sand  you  estimate,  and  I  concur, 
to  be  10  ft.  high,  and  10  ft.  in  diameter  at  the  base:  no 
doubt  the  heap  was  higher  before  it  was  trodden  upon, 
pel  haps  up  to  the  level  of  the  opening,  hut  this  we  will 
ignore.  Taking  the  dimensions  of  this  roughly  conical 
heap  of  sand  to  be  as  above,  the  cubic  contents  of  the 
heap  would  be  250  cubicfeet.  A  liberal  deduction  should 
be  made  off  this,  to  allow  for  the  fact  that  owing  to  the 
position  of  the  supports,  the  heap  was  not  truly  conical. 
Now,  as  to  the  cubic  contents  of  the  shaft,  which. 
from    the    height   of  the    adjacent    'uncallow,'    can    be 

bimated  at  is  ft.  in  length,  the  cubic  contents  would 
be  128  cubic  feet  approximately;  so  that,  as  you  suggest, 
the  amount  of  -and  in  this  denehole  would  appear  to  be 
the  contents  of  more  than  one  shaft. 

" Now,  dealing  with  the  contention  that   the  heap  of 

Band    found    in    these    holes   is  due  to  the  attrition   of  the 

side-,  I  will,  for  argument's  sake,  assume  that  the 
."»  ft.  6  in.  shaft  was  originally  2  ft.  6  in.,  so  that  6  in. 
has  been  denuded  all  round  the  shaft  :    the  amount  of 
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sand  that  has  fallen  down  is  obviously  the  difference 
between  a  3  ft.  6  in.  cylinder  and  a  2  ft.  6  in.  cylinder. 
Hence,  as  a  cylinder  18  ft.  by  3  ft.  G  in.  gives  171.9  cubic 
feet,  and  a  cylinder  18  ft.  by  2  ft.  6  in.  gives  88.2  cubic 
feet,  and  the  heap  of  sand  found  below  is  at  least  150 
cubic  feet,  after  allowing  100  cubic  feet  for  the  im- 
perfect cone,  I  consider  that  the  Purfleet  hole  is  a 
powerful  argument  in  favour  of  the  chalk -pit  theory." 

Mr.  Steadman,  in  a  previous  paper,  has  applied  the 
same  method  of  calculation  to  the  conical  heaps  found 
under  the  shafts  at  Hangman's  Wood,  Grays,  and  con- 
cludes that  the  excess  of  sand  can  only  be  accounted  for 
by  the  supposition — reasonable  enough — that  it  was 
"  thrown  down  a  disused  pit  when  a  new  one  was  being 
sunk."  This  compels  the  admission,  he  continues, 
"  that  the  old  pits  had  no  further  use,  either  as  refuges, 
burial  places,  places  of  worship,  or  anything  else.  In 
fact,  that  they  were  dug  solely  for  chalk,  and  having 
ceased  to  be  economical  in  working,  were  abandoned 
and  made  use  of  as  receptacles  for  the  surplus  from 
new  shafts." 

As  usual,  I  found  the  cleavage  surfaces  of  the  block 
chalk  covered  with  iron  oxide  on  both  sides  owing  to 
the  action  of  the  water  holding  the  iron  in  solution 
washing  the  surfaces  of  these  fractures,  or  "  slittings,"  as 
the  workmen  call  them  in  Essex.  It  is  owing  to  the 
existence  of  these  "  slittings,"  which  are  the  receptacles 
or  reservoirs  of  water  in  chalk  deposits,  that  such  per- 
fectly smooth  and  level  roofs  and  floors  can  be  formed,  as 
at  Chislehurst,  Wickham,  Hangman's  Wood,  Bexley, 
Gravesend,  and  all  other  places  where  block  chalk  is  or 
has  been  excavated.  To  show  how  some  antiquaries  with 
more  imagination  than  powers  of  observation,  can  be 
deceived,  let  me  refer  to  the  letter  of  a  writer  in  The 
Times  of  September  14th,  1907,  who,  professing  to  have 
visited  the  so-called  "  twin  denehole"  at  Gravesend, 
writes  that  the  "walls  had  been  smoothed,  perhaps  by 
flints,  and  a  curious  smoothness  on  part  of  the  roof  of  the 
eastern  chamber,  clearly  due  to  long  continued  friction, 
leads  to  the  suofsrestion  that  some  substance  like  corn  in 
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the  car  bad  been  pitched  into  the  chambers  from  the  top 
of  the  wall,  which  formed  a  platform  under  the  shaft, 
thus  apparently  lending  some  support  to  the  view  thai 
the   denehole    may   have  been   used  as   a    subterranean 

storehouse  for  -rain.''  This  writer  declares,  moreover, 
tli,n  "picks  of  horn"  were  used  in  excavating  the  chalk, 
and  the  same  details  are  reprinted  in  Nature  for  Sep- 
tember L9th,  L907.  What,  dow,  are  the  real  facts  of  this 
oasel  The  contractor  for  some  new  houses  in  Old  Road, 
East  Gravesend  (Mr.  Philip  J.  Martin),  who  will  certify 
to  the  accuracy  of  this,  employed  a  man  to  dig  a  c<  sspool 
in  the  backyard  of  one  of  the  new  houses,  and,  as  the 
man  continued  to  deepen  the  shaft,  or  well,  he  was 
alarmed  beyond  measure  by  a  sudden  collapse  of  the 
ground  under  his  feet,  which  caused  his  precipitation 
several  feet  lower,  until  he  alighted — more  terrified  than 
hurt — upon  a  pile  of  Thanet  sand,  which  lay  on  the 
bottom  of  an  old  denehole  chamber.  Shouting  to  his 
companions  he  was  pulled  up,  and  an  exploration  was 
made  of  the  cavity,  when  it  was  found  that  the  real  shaft 
of  the  chamber  was  only  2  ft.  away  from  the  new  one 
and  still  stopped  up.  There  were  two  chambers  below, 
each  with  its  own  shaft,  and  each  measuring  about  14  ft. 
by  22  ft.,  but  the  shaft  The  Times  writer  was  lowered 
down  by  was  the  new  one,  made  a  few  weeks  previously 
by  the  workman.  Mr.  Norman  Brooks  and  I  had 
explored  it  thoroughly  and  taken  photographs.  >..  we 
know  that  the  pick  marks  were  not  round  but  square, 
"some  I  in.  deep,  some  2  in.  deep  or  more.  Many  (we 
examined  over  forty)  were  quite  square,  with  clear-cut 
Bides  gradually  tapering  to  a  point  ;  others  were  rounded. 
but  still  inclining  to  the  square  form,  as  if  the  once 
square  metal  implement  was  becoming  worn"  (Dartford 
Reporter).  The  pile  of  sand  had  been,  again,  mistaken 
for  a  "wall,"  and  the  oxide  of  iron,  deposited  on  the 
smooth  "slitting"  of  the  roof,  mistaken  for  vegetable 
remains,  rubbed  level  by  "long  continued  but  gentle 
friction.  In  fact,  the  whole  description  in  the  letter  to 
The  Times  was  most  misleading  and  mischievous,  although 
unintentional.     In  the  case  of  the  Purfleei  chalk  excava- 
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tors,  they  seem  to  have  known  exactly  where  to  seek  for 
the  special  dense,  pure  chalk  they  required,  either  for 
lime-burning  or  for  building  blocks,  and  this  quality,  the 
managers  of  the  different  local  quarries  inform  me,  is 
invariably  to  be  found  where  the  Thanet  sand  is  thickest, 
as  in  Chislehurst,  Hangman's  Wood,  and  Purfleet.  At 
the  latter  place,  at  the  other  side  of  the  same  cutting, 
only  100  yds.  off,  chalk  of  a  certain  kind  could  be 
obtained  within  2  ft.  of  the  surface,  but  it  would  not 
have  suited  their  purpose,  being  friable  and  impure, 
owing  to  the  surface  water  carrying  down  millions  of 
particles  of  clay  through  the  fractures  into  the  chalk  ; 
whereas  the  chalk  right  under  the  greater  depth  of 
Thanet  sand  retained  its  block  form,  and  was  not  vitiated 
with  clay.  Besides  all  this,  it  is  utterly  impossible — 
except  by  the  denehole  plan  of  digging  a  shaft  through 
the  sand  and  removing  the  top  layers  first — to  secure 
chalk  in  blocks  suitable  for  building  (such  as  they  used 
in  former  days),  i.e.,  the  top  soil  and  upper  layers  must 
be  taken  out  or  off,  in  order  to  come  at  the  two-foot 
"  slittings,"  and,  even  if  the  surface  of  a  high  cliff  of 
block  chalk  presented  itself,  as  at  Wickham  and  Purfleet, 
no  block  chalk  could  be  extracted  except  in  small  pieces, 
useless  for  building  purposes,  until  from  30  ft.  to  50  ft.  of 
the  sand  and  surface  chalk  was  first  removed,  and  this 
would  be  obviated  by  sinking  a  narrow  shaft  from  over- 
head, and  working  from  the  roof  by  taking  up  the  floor. 
This  is  what  is  done  to-day  in  more  than  one  chalk  mine 
which  I  have  seen.  The  fact  is  also  known  to  Messrs. 
T.  E.  Forster  and  R  H.  Forster,  Mr.  A.  L.  Leach, 
Mr.  Francis,  Mr.  Reader,  Mr.  Ernest  Baker,  and  several 
others,  well  known  in  antiquarian  circles. 

After  an  interesting  visit  to  the  recently-opened  dene- 
hole  at  Purfleet,  I  had  the  honour  of  showing  Mr.  Miller 
Christy  and  Mr.  F.  W.  Reader  some  excellent  "  slittings" 
in  the  Northfleet  Coal  and  Ballast  Company's  cutting 
in  this  parish  ;  also  numberless  hard  "  blocks"  of  chalk, 
chiselled  for  building  purposes  in  the  early  part  of  the 
sixteenth  or  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  (1  ft.  6  in.  by 
1  ft.,  and  1  ft.  6  in.  in  size),  inserted  all  round  the  interior 
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walls  of  West  Thurrock  Church,  and  doing  dutj  foi 
stones  and  brick.  They  occur  even  in  the  central  arch 
of  the  bower,  where  they  have  been  subjecl  to  enormous 
pressure  for  five  hundred  years  or  more,  and  yei  are 
perfect  Similar  Mocks  were  used  in  Tilbury  and  other 
Churches,  showing  that  a  large  trade  musi  have  al  one 
time  been  done  in  them,  the  source  of  supply,  probably, 
beiiK/ either  Hangman's  Wood  or  Purtleet. 


te^gr- 


(proceedings  of  f(5e  Qfoeociafion. 


Wednesday,  April  8th,   1908. 
Charles  E.  Keyser,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Buckingham,  M.A.,  exhibited  some  fine  specimens  of 
Bellarmine  Jugs  or  Grey  Beards,  so  named  after  Cardinal  Robert 
Bellarmine  (l>.  1542,  d.  1621).  These  jugs  were  made  in  various  sizes 
viz.  :  the  gallonier,  the  pottle  pot  (two  quarts),  the  pot  (a  quart),  and 
the  little  pot  (a  pint),  and  frequently  bear  impressed  ornaments,  such 
as  coats  of  arms,  which  were  executed  to  order. 

Mr.  Buckingham  then  read  a  paper  on  Kilpeck  and  its  Church, 
which  is  printed  in  the  present  number.  An  interesting  discussion 
followed. 


ANNUAL   GENERAL   MEETING. 

Wednesday,  May  6th,   190S. 

Charles  E.  Keyser,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were  declared  elected  : — 

President. 
Charles  E.   Keyser,  Esq.,  M.A. ,  F.S.A. 

Vice-Presidents. 

Ex  officio — The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  K.G.,  Earl  Marshal  ;  The  Duke  of 
Sutherland,  K.G.  ;  The  Marquess  of  Ripon,  K.G.  ;  The  Marquess  of 
Granby  ;  The  Earl  of  Mount-Edgcumbe  ;  The  Earl  Nelson  ;  The 
Lord  Mostyn  ;  Colonel  Sir  Walter  Wilkin,  K.C.M.G. ;  Thomas 
Hodgkin,  Esq.,  D.C.L.,  F.S.A. ;  R.  E.  Leader,  Esq.,  B.A.;  Lieut.  Colonel 
Clifford  Probyn  ;  M.  J.  Sutton,  Esq.,  J. P. 


C.  H.  Compton,  Esq. 

The    Very    Rev.    The    Dean    of 

Durham,  D.D. 
Sir   John    Evans,     K.C.B.,    D.C.L., 

F.R.S.,  F.S.A. 
Professor  John  Fergusson,  LL.D. 
Robert  Hovenden,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 
T.  Cann  Hughes,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 


W.  E.  Hughes,  Esq.,  F.R.Hist.Soc. 
Rev.  W.  S.  Lach-Szyrma,  M.A. 
R.  Duppa  Lloyd,  Esq.,  F.R.HistSoc. 
Andrew  Oliver,  Esq.,  A.R.I.B.A. 
W.  J.  Nichols,  Esq. 
George  Patrick,  Esq.,  A.R.I.B.A. 
J.  S.  Phenb,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  F.S.A. 
Nwu  i.i,  R  wson,  EBq. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  Till     1880C1  \  1  [ON.  I  •"■' 

Honorary  Treasurer. 

I;    II    FoRsn  a,  Esq. ,  MA  .  i.i.  r... 
Brooklyn  Lodge,  Mill  Mill.  Barne  ,  8  \v 

Honorary  Secretaries. 
i  ;i  obi  i    I'm  mi  k.  Esq, .  A.  I:.  LB  a 
I.  Gresham   Build  n        B  ringhall  Street.   B.C. 

.1.  ( :.    X.  (  T.i t  i .    Esq  . 
Hill   \*i(>w,  Nightingale  Roail,  Guildford. 

Council. 


Robi  b  i   Bag  m  a,  Esq, 

\V.  A.  i  '\  i  br,  Esq. 

Ki  \  .  Ill',  hi    Lafontain  i  .  M..\. 

W     hi  BEAM,  Esq.,  M.A..  I.I..M. 

Em  lnuel    i  Ibsen,    Esq.,    I'.s.a., 

I'  K.S.I... 
I  rOBDON    P.  I  r.    Mil  LB,    Esq. 
S.  W.  K.EBSHAW,  Esq.,  M.A..  F.S.A, 


B  isn   I. »«  bbn<  b,  Esq.,  LL.  I>. .  I \S    ■ 

W.   Pabkin,  Esq. 

.1.  EL  Pobtkb,  Esq. 

W.  II.  Rylands,  Esq.,  F.8.A 

E.  '  •.  Took  i  r,  Esq. 

(.'ii  m;i .i  -  .1.  W i i.i.i  \m>,  Esq. 

T. Cato Wobsfold,  Esq.,F.R.Hit    - 


Auditors. 
Cecil  I>\\in,  Esq.  |     C.  S.  Buckingham,  Esq.,  M.A. 

Mr.  .1.  (i.   N.  Clift,  Honorary  Secretary,  read  the  following:  — 

Honorary  Secretaries*  Report  for  th>   Year  ending  December  31st, 

1907. 

"We  have  the  honour  of  submitting  to  the  President,  Vice  Presidents, 
Council,  and  Associates  of  the  British  Archaeological  Association,  our 
customary  report  for  the  year  ending  December  31st,  1907. 

\itir  deducting  losses  by  death,  resignation,  and  other  causi 
total  number  of  nn  tands  at  258,  forty  six  of  these  being  life 

members.     This  Bhows  a    BmaLI    decrease   upon    the    preceding 
While    in  it    La  disappointing  not  to  be  able    to    record    an 

ise  in  numerical  strength,  any  disappointment  is  counterbalanced 

by  the  fad  that  we  have  welcomed  tw •  three  Associates  of  tome 

distinction  during  the  period  covered  by  the  report. 

\  i.  :•  of  the  year  1907  shows  thai  the  Association  as  a  body 
may  fairly  be  congratulated  on  the  work  thai  has  been  achieved. 
There  lias  been  during  thai  period  a  mosl  distinct  advance  in  the 
originality  in  the  work  undertaken  bj  the  members,  and  if  the  promise 
shown  in  one  or  two  papers  by  our  younger  members  is  maintained, 
they  will  undoubtedly  go  far  in  Research  work. 

"01  practical  field  work  we  have  to  chronicle  thai  of  our  Treasurer, 
Mr.  B  II  Forster,  <■  Corbridge,  Mr  T  9  Bush  ai  Lansdown,  and 
Mr.  .1.  P.  Gibson  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Roman  Wall. 

■A  Congress  was  held  ai    Weymouth  in  July,  and  was  marked  by 
1908 
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some  genuine  investigation  work  on  the  part  of  several  of  the  members 
attending.  The  results  either  have  appeared  or  will  appear  in  the 
Journal.  An  intetesting  exhibition  of  various  objects  was  gathered 
together  for  inspection  at  the  Mayor's  Reception,  and  a  general 
awakening  of  local  enthusiasm  was  one  of  the  results  of  this  Congress. 

"The  Congress  of  this  year  will  be  held  from  July  1 3th  to  20th  at 
Carlisle,  a  centre  rich  in  objects  of  interest.  A  Committee,  composed 
of  Messrs.  Keyser,  Forster,  and  Clift,  have  made  considerable  head- 
way with  the  necessary  arrangements,  and  it  is  extremely  gratifying 
to  the  Committee  to  be  able  to  report  at  this  early  date  that  the 
number  of  the  members  who  have  signified  their  intention  to  attend 
considerably  exceeds  the  total  number  attending  last  year.  There  is 
still,  however,  some  available  accommodation  in  the  hotel,  and  an  early 
application  is  advised  in  order  that  rooms  may  be  secured. 

"  Mr.  Oliver  has  again  consented  to  undertake  the  formation  and 
classification  of  a  series  of  seals,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  will  include 
a  complete  series  of  the  Royal  and  Government  seals. 

"A  Committee  composed  of  Messrs.  Keyser,  Forster,  Tooker,  and 
Clift,  has  had  under  consideration  the  question  of  the  possibility  of  a 
permanent  library  and  offices,  but  up  to  the  present  no  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  problem  has  been  reached.  The  Committee  have 
carefully  considered  various  proposals,  and  are  hopeful  that  at  some 
near  date  it  may  be  in  a  position  to  report  progress  of  a  substantial 
kind. 

"  The  Journal  has,  we  venture  to  think,  more  than  maintained  its 
reputation,  and  especially  in  the  direction  of  illustrated  papers. 

"  In  conclusion,  we  once  again  express  the  hope  that  the  working 
members  of  the  Association  will  continue  to  do  their  utmost  to  main- 
tain that  high  average  standard  of  Archaeological  research  that  has 
generally  distinguished  the  Society  in  the  past,  and  also  that  they 
will  realise  more  and  more  fully  the  absolute  importance  to  scientific 
archaeology  of  strictly  accurate  description,  uninfluenced  by  imagination 
in  the  slightest  degree." 

Mr.  R   H.  Forster,  Honorary  Treasurer,  then  read  the  following :  — 

Treasurer 's  Report  for  the  year  ending  December  31s/,  1907. 

"  I  have  much  pleasure  in  reporting  that  the  financial  position  of 
the  Association  continues  satisfactory,  the  accounts  for  the  year  1907 
showing  a  credit  balance  of  £6G  7  s.  id.  At  the  same  time  it  must 
be  pointed  out  that  the  amount  received  in  annual  subscriptions  still 
stands  at  too  low  a  figure,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  every  effort 
will  be  made  to  increase  the  membership,  as  other  sources  of  income, 
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racfa  m  Congress  profits  and  receipts  from  the  sale  of  publications, 
are  necessarily  precarious.  The  amount  owing  to  the  Association  for 
arrears  of  subscriptions  is  still,  unfortunately,  much  too  large,  but  it 
is  hoped  thai  a  considerable  portion  may  be  recovered  during  the 
current  year. 

■•  The  W,\  mouth  I  longress  shows  a  profit  of  £  I  l  9*.  '•</..  after  I 
charged  with  so  much  of  the  printing  account  as  was  incurred  for 
purely  Congress  work.  It  would  be  unsafe  to  count  upon  a  similar 
profil  from  the  coming  Congress  at  Carlisle,  but  it  is  hoped  that  there 
will  be  such  an  increase  in  the  number  of  our  own  members  attending 
the  meeting  as  to  make  the  Association  less  dependent  on  local 
support. 

"The  receipts  from  the  sale  of  publications  weir  increased  during 
1907  by  the  settlement  with  Mr.  Nutt,  as  mentioned  in  the  report 
presented  at  the  last  Annual  Meeting.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  same 
amount — £42    15«. — will   again   be  realised   in   any   one  year,   but    it 

ms  probable  that  there  will  continue  to  be  a  certain  demand  for 

parts  of  the  Journal  containing  papers  of  particular  interest. 

••The  cost  of  producing  the  Journal  has  been  about  £10  more  than 
the  cost  of  the  previous  volume,  the  increase  being  due  to  the  larger 
number  of  illustrations.  These,  however,  have  greatly  added  t<>  the 
interest  and  value  of  the  four  parts  issued,  and  special  thanks  are  due 
to  the  President  for  his  generosity  in  hearing  the  whole  expense  of  the 
illustrations  for  his  paper  on  'Norman  Architecture  in  Nottingham- 
shire.' Apart  from  the  Journal,  the  expenditure  in  1907  has  hem 
slightly  lower  than  in   1906. 

"  During  the  year  1907,  the  following  grants  were  made  from  the 
Grant  Fund  in  aid  of  archaeological  research  : — 

The  I  iorbridge  Kx<  a\  at  ion  Fund 
The  Bfanchester  Excavation  Fund     ... 
The  Esses  Red  Bills  Exploration 
The  Lansdowne  Excavation  Fund 

The  balance  of  the  Grant  Fund  no*  stands  at  £15  15*.  2d,  and  as 
the  Association  has  at  the  pn  sent  date  a  bank  balance  of  nearlj  £200, 
it  will  be  for  the  I  ouncil  to  decide  whether  a  further  Bum  may  not  be 

allocated  to  this   Fund. 

"With  regard  to  the  future,  I  can  only  reiterate  what  I  have 
already  said  on  the  Bubjeot  of  the  membership  and  the  annual  sub 
Bcriptions.  It'  n  is  decided  in  the  near  future  to  move  to  othei 
premises,  the  ordinary  expenditure  of  the  Association  w  ill  be  incn 
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and  though  we  are  already  in  a  position  to  bear  a  moderate  increase, 
it  is  desirable  that  any  extra  expenditure  should  be  balanced  by 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  subscribing  members." 

Mr.  C.  J.  Williams  then  moved  the  following  alteration  of  the 
Rules,  of  which  notice  had  been  duly  given  :— 

"That  the  Ordinary  Meetings  be  held  at  4.30  p.m.  in  the 
afternoon." 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Lach-Szyrma,  and  after 
considerable  discussion  was  declared  to  be  carried. 

Wednesday,  May  20th,   1908. 

C.   H.  Compton,  Esq.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chaik. 

Mr.  R.  E.  Leader,  B.A.,  Vice-President,  read  a  paper  on  "  Alien 
Immigrant  Cutlery  Traditions,"  in  which  he  subjected  to  a  critical 
examination  the  theory  that  great  improvements  in  the  cutlery  manu- 
factures of  Hallamshire  were  introduced  by  refugees  from  the  Nether- 
lands during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  or  by  Huguenots  after  the 
Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  In  the  course  of  a  remarkably 
able  paper,  Mr.  Leader  showed  that  these  traditions  were  unsupported 
by  evidence,  and  that  the  manufactures  of  Hallamshire  had  reached  a 
high  degree  of  excellence  before  Alva's  persecution. 

Wednesday,  June  17th,   1908. 

R.  E.  Leader,  Esq.,   B.A.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  J.  G.  N.  Clift,  Honorary  Secretary,  exhibited  and  described  a 
large  number  of  palaeolithic  and  neolithic  implements. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Forster  read  a  paper  on  "  Wilfrid's  Church  at  Hexham," 
giving  a  special  description  of  the  remains  of  the  apse  of  the  seventh- 
century  building,  which  have  recently  been  discovered  by  Mr.  J.  P. 
Gibson  under  the  pavement  of  the  choir  of  the  mediaeval  church,  a 
little  to  the  east  of  the  rood  screen. 

Mr.  J.  G.  N.  Clift  then  read  a  paper  on  the  supposed  tradition 
connecting  the  gold  mines  of  Cunobeline  with  the  deneholes  of  Hang- 
man's Wood.  This  paper  has  been  incorporated  in  the  paper  by  the 
same  author  which  is  printed  in  the  present  number. 


The  Roman  Station  at  Slack,  keab   Huddbrbpibld. 

\\i;  are  glad  to  hear  that  there  is  a  prospect  of  excavations  l>< -i 1 1 14 
carried  out  on  this  site,  on  the  initiative  of  .Major  Lees  and  Mr.  Samuel 
Andrew,  who  have  already  done  such  good  work  at  Castleshaw.  The 
fori  at  Slack,  which  has  usually  been  identified  with  the  Cambodunum 
of  the  Antonine  [tinerary,  lies,  like  those  at  Manchester  and  Castle- 
shaw, on  the  line  <>f  the  great  road  which  connected  Chester  and  York, 
and  must  have  been  designed  to  control  the  wild  country  of  the  e 
slope  of  the  "  Pennines,"  as  the  Castleshaw  station  controlled  the 
western.  One  of  the  field  walls  of  the  farm  which  occupies  the  site 
is  largely  built  of  Roman  tiles:  more  than  forty  years  ago  excava 
tions  carried  out  in  these  fields  brought  to  light  a  series  of  rooms 
heated  by  hypocausts,  and  suggesting  by  their  plan  and  arrangement 
the  ordinary  equipment  of  a  Roman  bath  ;  and  another  hypocaust, 
discovered  close  by  in  1S'J4,  was  removed  and  Bel  up  in  the  grounds  of 
Oreenhead,  H udderstield.  Other  foundat ions,  discovered  in  the  sixties, 
-t  the  outlines  of  a  Roman  fort,  and  another  wall  <>n  the  farm  is 
mainly  built  of  stones  winch  have  probably  been  taken  from  the 
headquarters  building.  The  indications  so  far  observed  point  to  a 
similarity  between  the  stations  at  Slack  and  al  Castleshaw:  tiles 
bearing  the  tame  stamp  have  been  found  at  each  place,  the  coins 
discovered  ©over  the  same  period — from  Vespasian  to  Trajan,  and  at 
each  station  an  altar  has  been  found,  with  a  dedication  by  a  centurion 

of  the  Sixth  Legion.       Another  altar,  which  now   stands  under   an  arch 

in  the  Oreenhead   Park  al    Suddersfield,  probably  came  from  Slack  or 

its  ricinitj    I    Li    bears  a  dedication  to  a  Roman  emperor  and  a  divinity 

of  t  he  Brigantes. 


Romas   Inscriptions  prom  Cumberland 

Two  interesting  inscribed  stones  have  recently  been  found  in  <  amber- 
land.  The  digging  of  a  field  drain  near  the  site  of  the  Roman  fort  at 
Plumpton   Wail  (Voreda),    1  fen   miles  north  of  Penrith,  resulted  in 
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the  discovery   of  a   large,    roughly-carved   altar,  with  an   inscription 
of  which  the  following  lines  have  been  read  by  Professor  Haveriield  : 


OMNIBVS 
DIBVS  .  VNSE 
NIS  .   FERSOMA 
RIS  .   BVRCANIVS 
ARCAVIVS  .   AGDA 
ARCVSTVS  
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Only  the  first  two  words  (oronibua  dibus)  are  free  from  doubt. 
Uruensia  and  Feraomoris  may  be  epithets  applied  to  the  gods  to  whom 
the  altar  is  dedicated,  hut  the  words  are  unknown,  while  the  nam'-  of 
the  dedicator  (Bun-aiiiis   Amtvivs   Aijrfit)  are  of  a  type   unknown    to 


philology.      Arr  list  us  miidit    conceivably  he  "  r(inornm)  rus/as.  a  known 

official. 

The  letters  of  the  inscription  are  said  to  be  worn  and  genuine,  hut 
we  cannol  regard  it  as  quite  free  from  suspicion.  It  mighl  be  the  work 
of  some  old-time  forger,  carved  on  a  genuine  and  originally  hlank 
altar. 
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The  inscribed  tablet  shown  in  the  illustration  was  found  close  to  the 
Roman  station  at  old  Carlisle,  near  Wigton.  It  bears  the  following 
inscription  : — 

HERCVLI 
SOETES  .  SIG 
ILIVS  .   EMERIT  . 
D  .   D  .  S   .  P  . 

ffercnti(s)  sortes  Sigilius  emerif(us)  d(onnm)  d(e)  s(tw)  p(osicit). 

Here,  sortes  is  probably  used  in  the  sense  of  tithes — a  meaning  men- 
tioned in  literature  and  inscriptions. 

An  Ancient  Cartulary. 

Amongst  the  manuscripts  from  the  Phillips  Library,  recently  sold  at 
Sotheby's,  was  an  ancient  cartulary  dealing  with  the  brotherhood  of 
St.  Fabian  and  St.  Sabastian  in  the  old  church  of  St.  Botolph  Without, 
in  Aldersgate  Street.  This  brotherhood  was  founded  in  1377,  con- 
firmed by  Henry  IV  and  Henry  VI,  and  suppressed  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.  It  possessed  an  endowment  of  "  more  than  30  pounds  by 
the  yeere,"  and  it  appears  to  have  been  of  the  religious  character 
common  in  mediaeval  times,  "  every  man  paynge  a  peny  for  to  fynde 
XIII  taperes  aboute  the  sepulchre  of  Criste  at  Estre  in  the  Chirche  of 
Seynt  Botulphe  wt  oute  Alderesgate  in  London."  The  document 
contains  an  early  calendar,  the  rules  of  the  fraternity,  lists  of  the 
brethren,  an  interesting  series  of  accounts,  including  entries  for 
"  expences  of  pleyes  and  potacions,"  and  a  list  of  the  goods  belonging 
to  the  brotherhood. 

Roman  Remains  in  Hampshire. 

The    following    paragraph    appeared    in    a    recent    number    of    The 

Times : — 

"  Mr.  A.  Moray  Williams  writes  from  Bedales  School,  Petersfield,  Hants  :—  '  The 
excavation  of  the  Romano-British  villa  at  the  Stroud,  near  Petersfield,  Hants,  is 
neariug  completion.  The  house  is  a  large  one  of  the  courtyard  type,  with  buildings 
on  three  sides  of  the  court,  and  an  enclosing  wall  and  gateway  on  the  fourth.  The 
north  wing  (uncovered  last  year)  consists  of  living  rooms  flanked  by  a  wide  corridor, 
which  was  at  one  time  paved  with  a  patterned  mosaic.  Most  of  these  rooms  had 
plain  red  tessellated  pavements ;  two  were  heated  by  means  of  hypocausts.  The 
west  wing  is  composed  of  an  elaborate  group  of  twelve  bath  chambers,  showing  in 
good  preservation  the  substructures,  floors,  and  hypocausts  of  the  various  baths 
whose  uses  can  thereby  with  some  certainty  be  distinguished.  The  drainage  system 
can  be  traced  in  detail,  and,  in  addition,  a  curious  flue  runs  along  two  large  Caldaria 
underneath  the  hypocaust.     This  is  an  interesting  point,  the  more  so  as  a  similar 
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feature  occurred  in  the  Oaldaria  "i   the  public  baths  at  Silcheater.     II 

tin-  ohaunel  directly  underlies  the  main  due  paeaage,  but   il  onlj  t.. 

provide  tram  - > i i  "t   .<  purer  type  than  thai   sent   up  by  the  actual  hypooaa 

hard  to  understand  it ^  connection  with  an  undoubted  waste  drain  in  an  adjoining 

bath,  and  il  ia  full  of  a  clay  deposit.     The  eaal   wing  "t'  the  bouse  appear*  to  have 

been  devoted  to  outhouses  01    sheds,  bul   there  are  indicat 

braced,  of  an  annexe  here.  The  gateway  on  the  south  side  point  icrosa  the 
\,ill.'_\  to  Butser  Hill,  where  a  Roman  road  may  -till  be  traced.  The  whole  house 
covers  s  rectangular  area  measuring  about  250  ft.  by  160  ft.  In  plan  it  very  much 
resembles  the  Brading  Villa  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  its  elaborate  system  of  baths 
would  point  to  its  having  been  as  pretentious  a  residence.  On  the  othei  hand,  this 
liberal  accommodation  is  hardlj  in  keeping  with  the  unpretentious  oharaotei  "t"  the 

main  living  ro b.     Bach  wing  is  being  completely  ui vered,  and  until  September 

the  public  can  thus  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  entire  ground  plan  of  another 
rather  remarkable  Romano-British  countrj  house  of  the  hit •■  third  century  \.n.'  " 

Roman    INSCRIPTION    POUND    AT    DORCHESTER. 

Those  who  attended  the  Weymouth  Congress  in  July  last  will  be 
specially  interested  to  hear  that  a  Roman  inscribed  stone  lias  been 
found  in  the  foundations  of  the  porch  of  Fordington  St.  Gei 
Church,  Dorchester.  Tt  is  a  slab  of  Purbeck  marble,  measuring 
2  ft.  11  in.  by  2  ft.  4.1.  in.  by  6  in.  thick,  and  the  inscription,  which  Ins 
unfortunately  been  much  damaged,  is  evidently  sepulchral. 

1.  ai;i 

'  I  VIS  -  OM 

\N       J, 
UVKINVSKT 
IRINABT 
IlVIIAFILIEIVS 
B      OM tNAUXO 

D  -  .\/"iti/nis,  <•'.  Ari  1  /)  civia  (R)om(anu8),  an(norum)  I.  Rtt/intis  >■( 
1  M  \a/rina  ■  1  A  vea  Jtti  eitts  •  (0  ( R)omana  uxo\  r). 

the  discovery  of  this  stone  perhaps  indicates  thai  the  cemetery  was 
on  the  Fordington  side  of  the  Roman  city.    The  inscription  1--  the  tirst 

found  in    I  >oreh(\sttT. 

As   Alleged  Early  Illusion  to  Dbnbholbs. 

.!'/(<  mi  11 111  of  March  7tli  contains  an  article,  Bigned  E.  A.  I'..,  who 
has  discovered  in  tin'  poem  Percival^  ou  Conte  del  Graal  of  Chrestien 
dc  Troyes,  a  passage  in  which  he  Bees  a  reference  to  deneholes  and  their 

_     v  agaely  called   Arthurian. 

••  The  poem  deeoribes  li"\\  t  he  laud  of  Logres  ( Britain    became  desolate  and  waste, 

and  the  road  t..  tin-  palace  ol  tin1  Rich  Pishei  was  lost,  be*  ■■•. 

L908  II 
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mitted  by  King  Ainagons  upon  the  damsels  of  the  puis  or  wells,  who  used  to  stand 
at  these  places  and  offer  food  and  drink  to  the  knights  and  other  wayfarers  journeying 
through  the  forests.  No  one  who  passed  through  the  woods,  whether  at  morn  or 
eve,  had  need  to  go  further  out  of  his  way  than  to  one  of  these  pits  or  wells.  There, 
whatsoever  he  wanted,  he  was  able  to  get  ;  for  a  damsel  would  issue  forth,  with  a 
golden  cup,  and  set  before  him  all  sorts  of  viands,  another  attending  upon  him  with 
towel  and  bowl  ;  and  if  he  did  not  care  for  the  fare  they  brought,  several  others 
would  bring  whatever  he  liked,  serving  him  plentifully  and  with  great  joy.  The 
damsels  waited  on  all  who  wandered  along  the  highways  and  came  to  the  puis  for 
refreshment,  and  they  entertained  them  with  pleasure  and  alacrity. 

"  But  it  came  to  pass  that  a  villainous  king  and  his  vassals  ravished  the  damsels  of 
the  puis,  and  carried  off  their  golden  cups,  so  that  all  the  puis  were  deserted,  and  the 
country  declined,  trees,  meadows,  and  flowers  withering  away.  The  legend  was  told 
to  Arthur  and  his  knights,  who  undertook  to  avenge  the  crime  upon  the  lineage  of 
Amagons  (or  Magons),  and  to  reinstate  the  descendants  of  the  damsels. 

"  Now  the  word  puis  or  puys  has  mystified  redactors  and  commentators  from  tiie 
sixteenth  century  downwards.  Miss  Weston,  in  The  Legend  of  Perceval,  translates 
it  '  wells,'  and  calls  the  damsels  '  the  maidens  of  the  wells.'  A  prose  version 
of  the  poem  was  printed  in  black-letter  at  Paris  in  1530,  and  there  the  word  used 
is  caves  ;  but  the  paraphraser  does  not  think  the  meaning  clear,  and  explains  : — 
'  Ces  pucelles  se  tenoient  en  caves  que  l'ancienne  hystoire  appelle  autrement  puys, 
qui  estoieut  en  celle  forestz  entailles  par  ouvraige  merveilleux.'  He  adds  that 
the  damsels  seem  '  mieulx  chose  de  fairie  qualtre  rieus. '  I  submit  that  we  have 
here  a  clear  allusiou  to  our  English  deneholes.  Some  sort  of  cave  or  excavation 
in  the  woods  is  obviously  referred  to,  and  the  shape  is  indicated  by  the  word 
puis,  from  the  Latin  puteum,  which  implies  something  in  the  nature  of  a  shaft 
giving  access  to  the  cavity.  In  short,  if  it  is  not  a  denehole,  it  is  something  exactly 
like  it  under  another  name.  Considering  the  fidelity  with  which  Chrestien  and  his 
coutinuators  were  wont  to  reproduce  the  details  of  ancient  tales  and  legends,  even 
when  they  did  not  altogether  understand  the  drift  of  what  they  were  repeating,  we 
may  be  certain  that  an  old  tradition  is  here  preserved  recording  the  use  of  our  dene- 
holes,  or  of  something  singularly  like  them,  as  storehouses  and  places  of  entertain- 
ment during,  or  just  before,  the  early  Middle  Ages.  That  the  puis  or  caves  had 
actual  existence,  and  were  no  invention  of  poet  or  romancer,  is  obvious  to  anyone 
reading  the  passage  who  is  familiar  with  the  methods  of  twelfth-  and  thirteenth- 
century  romancers." 

The  reference  is  interesting,  but  we  cannot  agree  that  it  "  seems  to 
refer  indubitably  to  these  ancient  excavations,"  or  throws  any  light 
on  their  origin  and  use.  In  the  first  place  the  use  of  the  term 
"  ancient "  comes  near  to  begging  the  question.  Some  deneholes 
may  be,  and  probably  are,  ancient,  but  a  good  deal  of  confusion 
has  been  introduced  by  the  assumption,  which  many  writers  appear 
to  make,  that  all  deneholes  are  coeval  and  were  in  use  simultaneously. 
The  theory  that  they  were  chalk  mines  does  not  imply  regular  and  con- 
tinuous working  :  the  chalking  of  agricultural  land  was  an  operation 
performed  at  intervals  of  some  years,  and  it  seems  probable  that, 
generally  speaking,  one  pit  would  be  worked  out  before  another   was 
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begun,  bo  thai  one  '_'n>u|i  of  dent  holes  in.iv  cover  ;i  period  of  consider- 
able length,  perhaps  amounting  to  centuries 

With  regard  to  the  passage  quoted,  the  translation  cavt  seems,  |  ■  r 
Imps  to  be  i 'otter  suited  t«.  tin-  context,  if  wo  take  into  consideration  the 
services  performed  by  the  damsels  of  the  puis.  Bui  it'  the  writer  asks 
M  -  to  imagine  s  number  of  damsels  climbing  up  I  he  shaft  of  a  ddhehole, 
bringing  with  them  a  golden  cup,  a  towel  and  bowl,  and  all  soi 
viands,  it  is  time  to  enter  a  protest.  Even  it'  the  passage  be  regarded 
as  an  expansion  of  a  vague  tradition  that  deneholes  were  storehouses 
and  places  of  refreshmenl  in  Romano-British  timws,  and  if  we  assume 

(for  it  is  pure  assumption)  that  such  a  tradition  did  exist,  the  evidence 
so  adduced  is  of  the  flimsiest  description.  Again,  if  deneholes  were 
used  as  places  of  refreshment,  why  do  we  find  them  in  groups?  The 
poem  certainly  implies  that  they  were  distributed  about  the  forests. 
We  should  like  to  know  on  what  evidence  the  writer  bases  his  assertion 
that  the  existence  of  "the  deneholes"  in  Romano-British  times  has 
been  amply  proved. 
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SIR  JOHN  EVANS,  K.C.B.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  D.Sa,  F.R.S., 

F.S.A. 

By  the  death  of  Sir  John  Evans,  the  Association  loses  a  Vice-President, 
whose  name  has  for  many  years  adorned  its  list  of  Officers.  Sir  John 
was  born  in  1823  at  Market  Bosworth,  where  his  father,  the  Rev. 
A.  B.  Evans,  D.D.,  was  head  master  of  the  Grammar  School,  and  at 
that  school  he  received  his  early  education  :  it  was  intended  that  he 
should  proceed  to  Brasenose  College,  Oxford,  of  which  at  a  later  period 
he  was  made  an  Honorary  Fellow,  but  at  the  age  of  seventeen  he 
obtained  a  position  in  the  firm  of  John  Dickinson  and  Co.,  paper 
manufacturers,  of  Hemel  Hempstead,  and  with  that  business  he  was 
connected  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Sir  John  became  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Numismatic  Society  in 
1854  :  he  was  made  President  of  the  Society  in  1874,  and  continued 
to  edit  its  Journal  until  his  death.  In  1854  he  joined  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  of  which  he  was  President  from  1885  to  1892.  In  1855 
he  became  a  member  of  the  British  Archaeological  Association,  and  was 
a  Vice-President  from  1868  to  his  decease.  He  joined  the  Geological 
Society  in  1857,  and  was  made  its  President  in  1874  ;  in  1864  he  was 
made  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  of  which  he  was  Treasurer  from 
1878  to  1898,  and  a  Vice-President  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  also 
presided  over  the  Anthropological  Institute,  the  Society  of  Arts,  the 
Egypt  Exploration  Fund,  and  the  Institute  of  Chemical  Industry. 
He  was  a  Trustee  of  the  British  Museum,  and  President  of  the  Meeting 
of  the  British  Association  in  1897-1898.  He  was  created  K.C.B.  in 
1892. 

This  list  of  offices  speaks  for  itself,  but  Sir  John's  greatest  monument 
is  to  be  found  in  his  three  principal  works — The  Coins  of  the  Ancient 
Britons  (1864)  and  its  Supplement  (1890),  The  Ancient  Stone  Imple- 
ments oj  Great  Britain  (1872),  and  The  Ancient  Bronze  Implements  of 
Great  Britain  (1881),  all  of  which  have  been  translated  into  French 
and  are  still  of  classic  rank. 

Sir  John  was  thrice  married,  and  leaves  a  numerous  family,  of  whom 
the  best  known  is  his  son,  Dr.  Arthur  Evans,  Keeper  of  the  Ashmolean 
Museum,  and  discoverer  of  the  Mycenean  remains  in  Crete. 
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ALIEN  REFUGEE  CUTLERY  TRADITIONS. 

By  1!.   E.   LEADER,  Esq.,  B.A.,  Vi. ib-Pri  mm.nt. 
{Read  May  20th.   1908.) 

TIE  wide  question  of  the  influence  of  alien 
immigrants  on  British  industries  Is,  of 
course,  a  theme  for  volumes  rather  than 
for  such  a  paper  as  is  appropriate  to  this 
occasion,  and  I  have  no  intention  of  com- 
peting  with  those  who  have  dealt  with 
this  subject  in  its  broader  aspects,  or  of 
reviewing  their  conclusions.  My  ohject  is  simply  to 
discuss  one  .pisode,  relating  not  to  the  kingdom,  nor 
even  to  a  county,  bul  to  a  single  trade  in  a  narrowly 
defined  locality — that  is  to  say,  to  cutlery  as  found  in 
Sheffield  and  the  surrounding  district,  topographically 
known  as  Hallamshi re.  For  though  this  has  not  altoget  her 
escaped  notice,  there  has  been,  in  the  absence  of  authentic 
records,  a  loose  acc< -pi a i ice  not  only  n(  traditions,  but  of 
traditions  enlarged  hv  the.  accretions  of  luxuriant  guess- 
work, and  these  have  never  been  subjected  to  critical 
examinat  ion. 

A.s  my  topic  is  concentrated  in  area, so,  let  me  premise, 
is  it  also  restricted  as  to  time.  I  am  not  Bpeaking  of  the 
genera]    influences   of    "  trade   following   the    flag/'   an 

100§  12 
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inevitable  result  of  that  Norman  occupation  which  opened 
the  country  to  enterprising  Continental  merchants  and 
workmen.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  state  of  the 
industrial  arts  found  here  by  the  Normans,  the  archives 
of  places  like  York  and  Beverley  show,  in  the  succeeding 
periods,  that  the  varied  trades  of  those  towns  were 
largely  in  the  hands  of  men  whose  names  indicate  foreign 
extraction.  Nor  do  I  propose  to  dwell  on  the  familiar 
theme  of  the  manner  in  which  the  pushful ness  of  indi- 
vidual adventurers  w7as  enlarged  and  systematised  by  the 
enlightened  policy  whereby  such  kings  as  Edward  III 
invited  alien  artisans,  and  deliberately  encouraged  them 
by  conditions  congenial  to  the  practice  of  their  handicrafts. 
I  am  dealing  with  the  later,  and  larger,  influx  of  those 
who  came,  not  to  establish  trade,  but  for  political  and 
religious  reasons ;  those  whose  compelling  motive  was 
escape  from  persecution.  That  while  maintaining  them- 
selves they  enlarged,  by  their  industry,  the  prosperity  of 
the  localities  in  which  they  were  first  tolerated  and  then 
naturalised,  was  a  due  return  for  generous  hospitality. 
But  it  was  an  incidental  consequence,  not,  as  had  been 
the  case  with  earlier  immigrations,  the  primary  object. 

It  is  a  commonplace  of  writers  on  the  origin  of  Sheffield 
cutlery  to  attribute  the  redemption  of  some  branches  from 
a  rude  and  rough  primeval  state,  and  the  introduction 
of  others  heretofore  unknown,  to  these  refugees.1  The 
story  has  been  implicitly  accepted  by  such  authors  as 
Professor  Cunningham  and  Dr.  Smiles,2  apparently  with- 
out investigation,  and  certainly  without  citation  of  any 
trustworthy  authorities  or  official  records.  I  have  been 
at  some  pains  to  trace  these  statements  to  their  source, 
and  I  have  convinced  myself  that  they  are  nothing  better 
than  the  re-echo  of  local  legends,  persistent  indeed,  but 
vague  with  an  indefiniteness  that  imagination  has  been 
invoked  to  remedy. 

1  Mr.  Hunter,  the  chief  local  authority,  is  a  most  significant  ex- 
ception to  this  statement.  Although  fully  aware  of  the  tradition, 
which  assumed  definite  form  before  the  publication  of  his  History  of 
Hallamshire,  he  studiously  ignored  it  when  referring  to  the  industrial 
characteristics  of  the  villages. 

2  Smiles'  Huguenots,  p.  123  ;  Cunningham's  Alien  Immigrants, 
p.  179. 
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The  tradition,  originally  set  forth  in  The  Sheffield  I 

(SeptemU'r  1  f>.  Isfi::),  was  reproduced  and  expanded  iii 
a  local  magazine,  The  Northern  Star,  in  L817.  The} 
were  probably  bj  the  same  j>eii.     The  writer  Baid  : 

"Till  tin-  Norman  Conquest,  Hallamshire  may  l"'  considered  the 
principal  manufacture  of  arms  in  the  nation  ;  whence  it  i>  more 
than  probable  thai  Earold  supplied  his  army  with  swords,  with 
spears,  and  with  armour.  .  .  .  From  this  era  to  thai  of  Elizabeth 
the  iron,  or  rather  the  cutlery,  trade  made  little  improvement. 
When,  aboul  the  9th  or  LOth  year  of  her  reign,  the  cruel  Duke  of 
Alva  had  driven  numbers  of  artisans  from  their  homes  in  the 
Netherlands,  they  fled  for  safety  to  England,  where  they  were 
cordially  received  by  the  Queen  ;  and,  by  the  advice  of  her 
Chamberlain,  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,1  settled  in  various  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  all  of  one  occupation  in  one  place,  thus  enabling 
them  to  cany  on  their  several  crafts  with  advantage.  <  >f  these 
recusants  all,  or  the  greater  part  of  them  who  were  artificers  in 
iron,  were  Benl  to  the  Earl's  own  estate  in  Yorkshire  ;  and  hence 
we  may  date  the  first  improvemenl  in  Sheffield  cutlery.  Now 
began  to  be  made  shears,  sickles,  knives  of  every  kind,  and 
Bcissors;  the  manufacturers  of  each  article  confining  themselves  to 
some  particular  village,  which  arrangement,  in  a  greal  measure, 
continues  to  this  day. 

"  In  order  the  better  to  regulate  the  trade  of  this  infant  colony, 
the  Earl  found  it  necessary  to  form  a  code  of  laws  for  its  govern- 
ance, which  code  he  himself  took  care  to  see  duly  administered. 
During  the  life  of  this  patriotic  nobleman,  the  artisans  and  their 
manufactures  equally  flourished.  UN  wise  Legislation  reconciled 
conflicting  interests,  and  smothered  that  deep-rooted  prejudice 
which  regards  a  foreigner  as  an  insidious  intruder  on  the  soil, 
at  a  time  his  ingenuity  is  enriching  the  stock  of  knowledge  of  a 
nation  by  imparting  to  its  inhabitants  trades  and  mysteries  till 
that  period  unknown  or  unthoughl  of. 

Lftei   the  death  of  the  good  Earl,  this  heterogeneous  mass  of 
manufacturers,  no  longer  under  any  immediate  control,  began  to 

follow  their  own    fancies  in  the  management  of  their  fabrics;   and 

in  spite  of  the  wise  regulations  before  laid  down,  which  peculiarly 
tended  to  give  a  celebrity  to  their  wares  for  the  goodness  of  their 
workmanship  and  their  consequent  durability,  their  only  idea 
Beems  to  have  been  to  make  as  many  articles  as  possible,  and  those 

of    a    spurious    kind.      In    order    to    do   this,   they    hud 

tions  in  respeel  to  the  persons  who  Bhould  be  employed  or 
who  ought  to  be  instructed  in  the  respective  businesses,  and 
before  the  end  of  the  succeeding  reign  brought  the  trade  into  such 

1  George,  the  sixth  Bar!  of  Shrewsbury,  who  died  November  1 5th, 
L590.      . 
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a  state  of  disrepute  as  to  render  it  necessary,  in  order  for  its 
restoration,  for  the  legislature  to  throw  the  spirit  of  the  former 
laws  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  into  the  shape  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  and  to  incorporate  the  trade  by  the  title  of  The 
Company  of  Cutlers  of  Hallamshire."1 

Not  long  after  this  appeared,  The  Sheffield  Mercury 
contained  a  letter  headed  "  The  Origin  of  the  Sheffield 
Manufactures,"  and  signed  "  Traditional  of  the  Children 
of  the  Refugees."2  This,  with  some  notable  variations, 
repeated  the  above  story.  Its  author  said  that  when,  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  thousands  of  inhabitants  from  the 
Netherlands  found  their  way  to  England,  power  was 
given  to  Lords-Lieutenant  to  appoint  Commissioners  to 
receive  these  strangers.  The  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  the  West  Riding,  had  the  appointment  of 
the  Commissioners  for  refugees  who  came  to  the  Humber. 
Clothiers  were  collected  and  sent  to  York,  but  the  Lord 
Mayor  refused  them  entrance,  so  they  were  sent  on  to 
Leeds,  Halifax,  etc.  Others — weavers  of  different  work — 
were  sent  to  Manchester,  Northwich,  etc. ;  and  to  Sheffield, 
manufacturers  in  brass,  iron,  and  steel.  And  as  the 
different  trades  desired  to  be  together  for  their  mutual 
advantage,  they  were  fixed  severally  in  a  group  of 
adjacent  villages.  Thus  the  sickle-makers  were  settled 
in  Eckington  parish  ;  scythe-makers  in  Norton  parish  ; 
scissor-makers  chiefly  in  Attercliffe  ;3  button-makers  in 
and  about  the  town  of  Sheffield.  It  was  added  that  from 
the  benevolent  spirit  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  many 
respectable  refugees  bought  estates  and  settled  upon 
them.  Such,  said  the  narrator,  was  the  beginning — note 
the  word  "beginning" — of  the  hardware  manufactures  in 
the  town  and  neighbourhood,  if  we  except  a  Sheffield 
"  thwyttle" — that  is,  the  simplest  form  of  knife,  consisting 
of  a  blade  fixed  in  a  handle. 

There  was  another  letter,  two  or  three  years  later,4  in 
which  "Traditional,"  while  still  attributing  the  intro- 
duction  of  most   branches  of  the  better  articles  to  the 

1  Northern  Star   and    Yorkshire  Magazine,   i  (July  to   December, 
1817),  pp.  26,  103. 

2  Sheffield  Mercury,  October  3rd,  1818. 

3  These  are  all  villages  near  Sheffield. 

4  Sheffield  Mercury,  May  19th  and  26th,  1821. 
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refugees,  wenl  to  the  other  extreme  as  to  'If  origin  of 
cutlery,  crediting  Sheffield  wit  1 1  having  made  thwyttles 
and  other  wares  since  500  years  before  Chaucer's  tin 
thai  is,  some  century  and  a  balf  prior  to  tin-  Norman 
Conquest.  !!<■  further  asserted  that  in  the  Middle  A.ges 
her  hardware  manufactures  were  chiefly  arrows,  Bwords, 
and  other  arms,  industries  which,  he  said,  in  Benry  tlie 
Eighth's  reign,  Birmingham  captured. 

in  the  probable  authorship  of  these  effusions  I  shall 
have  something  to  say  hereafter.  Their  divergencies  and 
their  chronological  looseness,  together  with  certain  de- 
monstrably erroneous  assertions  on  points  which,  are 
outside  the  present  inquiry,  compel  us  to  regard  them 
with  a  wholesome  scepticism.  And  where  they  are 
precise,  they  do  not  bear  such  critical  tests  as  we  are 
able  to  apply.1 

So  far  as  the  two  accounts  of  the  settlement  go,  it  has 
to  be  admitted  that,  the  evidence  being  negative  rather 
positive,  a  certain  judicial  reserve  is  necessary.  If  the 
-  were  as  stated,  it  is  improbable  that  there  would 
not  exist  State  papers  or  other  official  documents  bearing 
on  the  transactions  set  forth.  Whether  the  immigrants 
were  located  by  Parliamentary  direction  under  county 
administration,  or  whether  by  Privy  Council  action,  it  is 
equally  inconceivable  that  all  record  has  been  lost.  But 
the  curious  thing  is  that  ootwithstanding  the  revelations 
of  modern  research  anion--  historic  documents,  there  has 

1  Tbi  at,  for  instance,  about  Saxon  weapons  and  armour  La  lin- 

ing of  Berioos  attention,  and  as  to  a  later  manufacture  of  munitions 
of  war  there  Lb  no  proof.     Again,  the  account  of  the  origin  of  cutlery 
itions  and  their  subsequent  oeglecl  is  a  farrago  of  nonsei  se.     Not 
only  uric  Lord  Shrewsbury's  Manor  Court   bye-laws  framed  in    L565, 
before  tin-  AJva  troubles,  but  they  refer  to  others  much  earlier.     They 
"for  mayntenancc  of  the  common  welthe  of  outlers' crafte  .  .  . 
dynge  to  the  aunncyants  oustomes  and  ordainces  by  nun  of  the 

bs ccupacion   there  dwellynge  made,  and  heretofore  used.       rhe 

bions  about  the  lack  of  restraint  between  Shrewsbury's  death  in 
ind  tiir  incorporation  of  1624  is  wholly  untenable  in  vie*  of  new 
and  enlarged  ordinances  framed  in  tin-  last  months  of  his  lite  and 
promulgated  by  his  suoct  mm  \  further  code  was  made  in  It'll,  and 
vigorously  enforced  by  a  outlers'  jury  under  the  authority  of  the 
Manor  Court.  '  fcher  statements,  uot  included  in  the  quotations  above 
cited,  are  also  demonstrably  fictitious. 
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not  been,  discovered,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  anything 
relating  to  such  settlement  arrangements  as  have  been 
described.  I  am  assured  by  Dr.  Maud  Sellers,  who  has 
made  a  special  study  of  the  York  archives,  that  they 
contain  no  trace  of  such  action  as  is  attributed  to  that 
municipality ;  and  Elizabethan  State  Papers,  the  Privy 
Council  Register,  and  other  sources  of  knowledge,  are 
equally  silent  respecting  the  intervention  of  the  Queen 
and  her  advisers  ;  nor  have  letters  of  denization  throwing 
light  on  the  subject  been  forthcoming.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  this  absence  of  records  is  intentional ; 
that  it  was  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  statecraft  of 
Elizabeth  and  Burghley  to  maintain  towards  Spain  an 
outward  show  of  friendliness,  with  an  abundance  of  fail- 
words  while  all  the  time  quietly  acting  in  direct  con- 
travention to  their  protestations  ;  that  they  therefore 
carefully  eschewed  any  damnatory  writing,  and  that  the 
obscurity  of  Hallamshire  made  it  an  especially  suitable 
place  in  which  refugee  cutlers  could  be  hidden  away 
without  anyone  being  the  wiser,  and  without  the  fear  of 
diplomatic  remonstrance.  It  was  undoubtedly  on  the  "  out 
of  sight,  out  of  mind  "  principle  that  Sheffield  was  chosen 
as  the  place  in  which  the  Scottish  Queen,  Mary,  passed  the 
greater  part  of  her  imprisonment.  But  however  plausible 
this  theory  of  resort  to  the  locality  for  the  purpose 
of  concealment,  it  applies  only  to  one  small  district,  and 
does  not  explain  the  absence  of  documentary  evidence  as 
to  other  trades  and  other  districts. 

Leaving,  however,  this  question  of  the  authoritative 
and  systematic  settlement  of  immigrants — not  without 
hope  that  illumination  may  some  time  be  found  by  those 
who  live  laborious  days  in  delving  among  musty  records — 
let  us  proceed  to  examine  such  other  parts  of  the 
tradition  as  can  be  subjected  to  the  touchstone  of  fact. 
The  statements  that  lend  themselves  to  this  process  are 
the  affirmations  that  the  arrival  of  the  foreigners  marks, 
together  with  an  advance  in  the  cutlery  wares  already 
indigenous  to  Sheffield,  a  still  more  important  introduc- 
tion of  articles  heretofore  unattempted.  The  mention  of 
brass  and  buttons  are  only  worth  noticing  as  fatal  flaws, 
indicating    the   post    hoc   propter   hoc    character  of  the 
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legend.  For  brass-working  was  uever  a  marked  local 
industry.  And  the  writer  confused  with  certain  contro- 
versies as  to  metal  buttons,  whose  importance  dated  not 
further  back  than  the  invention  of  silver-plating  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  very  much  earlier  manufacture 
of  ln.rn  buttons,  the  subject  of  some  episodes  which, 
though  exceedingly  curious,  do  not  concern  us  here.1 
Eliminating  these,  I  propose  to  concentrate  attention  on 
the  specifically  mentioned  articles — scythes,  sickles  and 
shears,  and  scissors. 

It  is  necessary  to  be  clear  as  to  dates.  Philip  II  of 
Spain  assumed  government  of  the  Netherlands  in  Li 
Elizabeth  came  to  the  throne  in  1558.  Ten  years  Inter 
the  atrocities  under  Alva  were  in  full  activity.  Con- 
temporary  with  these  was  the  massacre  of  the  French 
Huguenots  on  St.  Bartholomew's  Day,  1  ."> 7  li .  The  state- 
ment that  the  industries  in  question  were  introduced,  9th 
or  10th  Elizabeth,  by  refugees  fleeing  from  the  cruelties 
of  Alva,  the  period  of  whose  governorship  was  1567  to 
1  573,  fixes  the  time  as  not  earlier  than  the  years  1567-8. 
We  are  asked  to  believe  that  this  marks  the  beginning 
of  scythe-making  in  the  vicinity  of  Sheffield,  particularly 
in  the  neighbouring  parish  of  Norton. 

But  there  are  on  record  documents  relating  to  property 

i   History  of  the  Sheffield  Cutlers'  Company,  i.  pp.  148,  L51.     Early 
in    the   eighteenth    century   the    skill    acquired    in   the  treatme 
horn  tor  -wales"  for  knife  bandies  had  been  extended  to  the  manufac- 
ture   of    horn    huttons,    especially    us    waste    pieces   of   horn,  cut  off  the 

.  could  he  thus  profitable  utilised.  This  industry  was  fiercely 
attacked  bj  the  textile  workers  of  needle-wrought  covered  buttons. 
They  invoked  the  aid  of  a   series  of  A.cts  of  Parliament   passed  for 

another  purpose,  namely,  to   protect    them    against    the    importation   of 

foreign  fabric-made  huttons.  Long  years  of  Litigation  ensued,  ami, 
later,  there  was  a  struggle  <>n  the  part  of  hand-workers  against  the 
employment  of  machinery  in  preparing  the  material  for  covering 
buttons     Afterwards,  when  the  invention  of  Bilver  and  gold-plating 

had  made  metal  huttons  popular,  the  position  of  the  antagonists  was 
reversed,  the  makers   of   these,  in   alliame    with    the    horn  button  craft, 

endeavouring  to  twist  obsolete  stats;  1  in  the  interest  of  silk 

throwsters  against  cloth  and  serge  stuffs,  into  a  prohibition  of  all 
covered  buttons.  In  L791  fines  were  actually  imposed  on  a  tailor  who 
affixed  covered  buttons  t"  a  gentleman's  waistcoat,  and  on  the  wean  t  . 
and  a-  late  as    1802   further   .,••  were   made  \,,  enforce  these 

1. elated  sumptuary   ena<  iments. 
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in  this  very  parish  which  show  that  in  1553,  five  years 
before  Elizabeth's  accession  and  fourteen  before  Alva's 
arrival  in  the  Netherlands,  a  family  named  Urton,  alias 
Stevyn,  craftsmen  with  every  appearance  of  English 
origin,  were  firmly  settled  there, — possessing  freeholds, 
marrying  into  other  yeoman  households,  and  on  terms 
of  friendly  equality  with  their  substantial  neighbours.1 
And  as  was  for  centuries  afterwards  the  custom,  they 
were  combining  with  husbandry  the  manufacture  of 
cutlery.  There  is  in  existence  an  indenture,  dated  1574, 
under  which  John  Vrton,  alias  Steven,  agrees  to  take  as 
apprentice  John  Clayton,  the  son  of  a  deceased  lessee  of 
a  messuage  he  had  bought,  covenanting  to  "  cause  him 
to  be  taught,  learned,  and  made  perfect  in  the  art,  craft 
and  occupation  of  the  scythe-smith's  craft"  for  four  years. 
After  which  Clayton  being  then  "a  workman  and  able  to 
keep  whole  work  and  make  three  dozen  of  scythes  in  a 
whole  week,  that  he  shall  then  work  with  John  Vrton 
...  so  long  as  they  can  agree  after."2 

AH  this  is  irreconcilable  with  the  immigrant  theory. 
Even  if  the  Urtons  were  originally  of  foreign  extraction 
—a  notion  to  which  the  English  flavour  of  their  name 
gives  no  countenance — their  presence  cannot  be  attri- 
buted to  the  Netherland  troubles;  for  we  see  them 
thoroughly  naturalised,  without  any  suggestion  of  jealous 
antagonism  between  old  inhabitants  and  new-comers, 
and  possessed  of  comfortable  freeholds,  in  1553  (much 
before  Philip  assumed  rule  in  the  Low  Countries).  And 
the  apprenticeship  indenture  of  1574  shows  that  they 
had  been  engaged  as  scythe-smiths  long  enough  to  be 
training  others  to  the  trade, — which  implies  far  more 
than  the  six  years  intervening  between  Alva's  arrival 
in  the  Netherlands  and  that  date. 

1  Local  Notes  and  Queries,  Sheffield  Independent,  April  27th,  et  seq., 

2  Ibid,  May  4th,  1876.  The  indenture  (though  showing  a  bold  dis- 
regard for  legislative  enactments,  especially  by  its  four  years'  term 
ignoring  the  seven  years  insisted  on  in  Elizabeth's  celebrated  Statute, 
5  Eliz.  cap.  4,  and  by  its  journeyman  clause  contravening  an  Act  of 
Henry  VI 11),  is  framed  on  the  lines,  and  in  part  anticipates  precisely 
the  wording  of  the  forms  subsequently  used  by  the  Cutlers'  Jury  before, 
and  continued  by  the  Company  after,  incorporation. 
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But  we  are  uo<  dependent  on  this  Bingle  instance  for  a 
refutation  of  the  attribution  of  Norton  scythe-making 
to  AKa's  refugees.  The  Norton  parish  registers  have 
recently  been  published,  and  the  baptisms,  which  are 
unusually  explicil  in  details,  are  specially  informing.1 
For  the  first  three  entries  are  themselves  fatal  to  the 
claim.  They  record,  in  L559  (1st  and  2nd  Elizabeth), 
tlir  baptisms  of  children  born  to  two  scythe-smiths, 
John  ( Irene  and  \\  illiain  (  'a  in  int.',  and  to  a  scythe-striker, 
Thomas  Hose.  Then  in  the  succeeding  years,  from  L561 
to  the  end  of  the  century,  we  find  employed  in  the  same 
trade,  nun  bearing  the  names  of  I  'adley,  Brownell,  Biggen, 
Allen,  Pearson,  Perkyn,  Fielde,  Wain w right,  Meller, 
Cow  leye,  Barten,  Bullocke,  Barnes, Tayler,  Bates,  Clayton, 
1'arks,  Bore,  Gryme,  Clarke,  Turner,  Walker,  Hallam, 
Roper,  Staniforth,  Levicke.  And  in  the  period  that 
follows,  the  industry  remains  in  the  hands  of  these 
twenty-nine  families,  the  occurrence  of  a  name  other 
than  those  in  this  list  being  exceedingly  rare.  I  do  not 
la\  stress  on  the  fact  that,  interposed  among  these  scythe- 
makers  is  a  certain  sprinkling  of  cutlers,  sickle-makers, 
and  sheathers,  because  it  is  enough  to  rind  before  the 
Netherland  persecutions  began,  say  L568,  nine  families 
actively  engaged  in  the  production  of  scythes,  as  well  as 
oi'  children,  in  Norton  parish.  further,  these,  as  well 
as  the  twenty  others  who  appear  in  succeeding  years, 
bear  essentially  English  names.  In  view  of  all  this  we 
may  well  ask  where  are  the  traces  of  a  refugee  settle- 
ment j  Ami  h<. wean  individual  immigrants  have  brought 
in  an  industry  shown  to  be  in  existence  at  least  ten  \ 

earlier  '. 

A.8  regards  sickle-smiths  and  shear-smiths-  lor 'these 
constituted  one  branch — the  case  against  the  tradition  is 
equally  strong.  "  Sykelle,"  or  "sekelle,"  makers  are 
mentioned  in  the  Catholicon  Anglicum,  a  work  of 
genuine     English    and    probably    of     South     Yorkshire 

authorship,     written      in      the     middle     of     the     fifteenth 

century.1     The  rolls  of  Lord  Shrewsbury's  .Manor  Court 

1  Pariah  ■•/  St.  Jomsi  Church,    Norton.      [Transcribed   by 

LI.  Lloyd  Simpson.     Privately  printed.      I 
*-'  Atltl)  .->  Glossary  qf  Slutjjveld   Words,  pp.  icxxiv-xxxviii. 
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(6  and  7  Elizabeth)  refer  to  a  cutlery  organisation  much 
earlier  than  1564-65.  But  to  that  tribunal  there  came 
seventeen  cutlers  who  each  "took  of  the  lord  a  separate 
mark  for  himself  for  stamping  iron  knives "  (cultell 
ferreis) ;  and  with  them  came  a  certain  John  Stanyford 
to  whom  a  mark  was  assigned  for  impressing  on  his 
iron  sickles  (falcir  ferreis)}  This  sickle-making  Stany- 
ford was  in  all  probability  seated  at  or  near  Eckington, 
where  Staniforths  have  been  making  sickles  from  that 
day  to  this  ;  and  if  there  is  a  thoroughly  English  name, 
free  from  the  slightest  suspicion  of  Flemish  or  French 
flavour,  it  is  Staniforth. 

As  this  shows,  prior  to  the  incorporation  of  the  Sheffield 
Cutlers'  Company  in  1624,  the  craft  was  subject  to  the 
regulations  of  the  Lord's  Court,  administered  through  the 
medium  of  a  cutlers' jury.  And  it  is  not  uninstructive  to 
note  that  of  the  villages  that  have  been  named,  Norton 
and  Eckington,  over  the  Derbyshire  border,  were  within 
the  Shrewsbury  "  lordship  and  liberties,"  though  not 
under  the  Sheffield  Court  Leet  with  its  cutlers'  jury. 
But  that  they  were  working  in  consonance  with  the 
local  fellowship  is  manifest;  for  in  1614  (before  in- 
corporation) we  find  the  Derbyshire  scythe-smiths  and 
sickle-smiths  voluntarily  placing  themselves  under  the 
Sheffield  regulations.2  Among  the  seventeen  names  of 
these,  only  one,  Lawrence  Cosin,  has  a  foreign  sound. 
It  is  significant  of  prior  organisation  that,  with  few 
exceptions,  these  scythe-smiths  and  sickle-smiths  sealed 
their  signatures  with  impressions  of  their  trade  marks. 
This  further  recognition  of  co-operative  interests  found 
its  reflex  in  the  wide  area  placed  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Cutlers'  Company.  Its  territory  was  defined  by 
the  Act  of  1624  as  extending  over  Hallamshire  and  six 
miles  round — which  means,  since  Sheffield  is  not  the 
geometrical  centre  of  Hallamshire,  a  circle  averaging 
some  twelve  miles  in  diameter,  with  its  circumference 
varying  from  eight  to  twenty  miles  from  the  town. 

The  presumption  against  the  introduction  of  scissors 
by  refugee  Flemings  is  not  less  cogent.     That  English- 

1  History  of  the  Sheffield  Cutlers'  Company,  i,  p.  7  ;  ii,  p.  91. 

2  Ibid.,  i,  p.  13. 
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men    were   dependent    on    foreigners    for  these   cutting 
instruments,   <>f    great   antiquity,    and  sntial    ;is 

to  liave  given  a  mediaeval  name  (Cissor  or  Scissor)  to 
the  tailors'  industry-  -is  inconceivable.  To  go  do 
further  back,  and  not  to  multiply  instances,  the 
importation  from  abroad  of  scissors  and  tailors'  shears 
was  prohibited  in  I  163  (3  Edward  iv,  c.  4);  and  again 
in  1 4  S3  (1  Richard  iii,  c.  12);  which  shows  that  the 
home  workshops  were  equal  to  the  supply.  "Cysors" 
;uc  also  included  in  the  products  of  "  Smythies  given 
in  the  Catholicon  Anglicum.  An  incident  of  later  date 
i-  also  significant.  There  arose  bitter  complaints  by  the 
scissor-smiths  that  their  distinct  occupation  was  being  in- 
vaded by  the  shear-smiths.  This  resulted  in  an  authori- 
tative  ruling  (1701)  as  to  the  demarcation  between  wool- 
shears  and  scissors.  Tailor-shears,  garden-shears,  and  other 
shears  "  turning  upon  ye  nail  as  scissors  do"  had,  it  was 
affirmed,  been  accounted  "time  out  of  mind"  to  be  wares 
"  properly  belonging  to  ye  sissersmith  trade,"  while 
"such  shears  as  only  go  by  a  spring,  as  wool-shears  do," 
rightly  appertained  to  the  shear-smith's  craft.  And  it 
was  laid  down  that  "  whereas  the  making  of  knives 
hath,  time  out  ot  the  mind  of  man,  been  accounted  one 
distinct  trade  and  operation,  and  the  making  of  scissors 

( ther  distinct  trade  and  operation,  and   tin-   making 

of  shears  and  sickles  another  distinct  trade  and  operal  ion 
— no  maker  of  knives  might  make  or  grind  scissors, 
sickles,  or  shears;  no  Bcissor-smith  might  make  knives, 
shears,  or  sickles  ;  do  shear-smith  or  sickle-smith  might 
make  knives  or  scissors.1  The  importance  of  this,  for 
our  purpose,  is  that  these  industries  had  been  in  existence 
"  time  out  of  mind  of  man." 

With  regard  to  knives,  fact  and  chronology  are  entirely 

againsl    the  allegata f   ••Traditional,"'   that    prior  to 

the  arrival  of  refugee  artisans,  the  rough  thwyttle,  the 
rudest  form  of  a  handled  blade,  was  all  the  native 
workshops   could    produce.      The    assertion    is,    Indeed, 

as  untenable  as  the  wilder  subsequent   claim    that   cut  lei  v 

was    made    here  five  hundred  years    before    Chaucer  is 

1   History  qfthi  Sheffield  (  I   nnpony,  i,  pp.  60,  61. 
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undemonstrable.  Indications  that  Sheffield  knives  had  a 
widespread  fame  in  the  fourteenth  century,  though  few, 
are  not  wanting.  The  locality  had  no  monopoly,  for 
there  were  cutlers  in  many  other  places  ;  but  it  may  be 
fairly  assumed  that  the  products  of  Sheffield  workshops 
were  among  the  provincial  cutlery  against  whose  com- 
petition the  London  makers  complained  in  1408,  and 
that  its  artificers  joined  with  those  who  successfully 
appealed  to  Richard  III  to  re-enact  a  Statute  of  Edward 
IV  against  the  importation  of  foreign  knives,  shears, 
scissors,  razors,  and  the  like.  In  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII,  Leland  Found  "  many  smithes  and  cuttelars  in 
Hallamshire,"  including  "  veri  good  smithes  for  all 
cuttinge  tooles  "  in  closely  adjacent  Rotherham.1 

Of  greater  importance  are  the  ordinances,  previously 
referred  to,  made,  with  the  assent  of  George,  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  in  1565,  "by  the  whole  consent  of  the 
cutlers,  makers  of  knyffs,  and  the  cutler  occupacion 
wythin  the  Lord-shyppe  of  Hallomeshire" ;  for  these 
denote  an  organised  industry  reaching  far  back.  They 
were  for  "  mayntenance  of  the  commonwelthe  of  cutlers 
craft  and  cuttelers  occupacion  according  to  the  aunncyants 
customes  and  ordainces"  (ancient,  it  will  be  observed,  in 
1565)  "  by  men  of  the  said  occupacion  there  dwellynge 
made,  and  heretofore  used."2  This  clearly  refers  to  much 
earlier  regulations.  As  to  the  quality  of  the  goods,  these 
revised  ordinances  give  no  information.  The  rules  were 
concerned  only  with  restrictions  on  output  and  labour, 
containing,  unlike  later  codes,  no  insistance  on  honest 
material  and  good  workmanship.  But  it  has  to  be  noted 
that  Lord  Shrewsbury  considered  the  Sheffield  knives  of 
sufficient  excellence  to  be  worthy  of  Lord  Burghley's 
acceptance,  for  he  sent  him  a  present  of  "a  case  of 
Hallomshire  whittels,  being  such  fruictes  as  his  pore 
country  affordeth  with  fame  throughout  the  realm."3 

1  History  of  the  Sheffield  Cutlers'  Company,  i,  pp.  6,  7. 

a  Ibid.,  ii,  p.  1. 

3  Quoted  in  Hunter's  Hallamshire,  Gatty's  edition,  pp.  59  n.,  149, 
from  vol.  ii,  p.  414,  of  Lodge's  Illustrations  of  British  History,  etc., 
1791.  Edmund  Lodge  was  Lancaster  Herald,  and  lie  made  excellent 
use  of  the  Talbot  Papers  deposited  at  Heralds'  College. 
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Remembering  the  conservative  cleaving  to  i n li<-i-i t «■< I 
methods  and  patterns,  which  ie  so  marked  a  characteristic 
of  Sheffield  ai^isans  .-is  to  1"'  ;i  bar  to  improvements,  it  is 
worthwhile  to  inquire  whether  any  lighl  can  be  obtained 
bj  i  comparison  between  English  and  Continental  pro- 
cesses and  products.  \  have  not  succeeded  in  ascertaining 
wli.it  Bystem  obtains  in  the  grinding-wheels  of  France 
and  Belgium,  but  at  Solingen,  the  chief  seal  of  German 
cutlery  manufacture,  the  workmen  sit  in  front  of  the 
grindstones — that  is  to  saw  with  the  stones  revolving 
towards  them.  In  Sheffield  the  opposite  plan  is  the  rule, 
except— and  it  must  be  admitted  to  be  a  notable  ex- 
ception— in  the  case  of  scythes,  and  other  large  and  heavy 
blades,  such  as  those  used  for  paper-cutting  guillotines. 
In  working  these,  the  Sheffield  grinder  almost  lies  over 
the  stone,  facing  its  revolutions.  In  grinding  sickles, 
scissors,  knives,  razors,  and  such  articles,  he,  unlike  his 
German  competitor,  sits  with  the  stone  running  from  him. 
Manifestly  conflicting  deductions  may  be  drawn  from 
t  bese  fad  b. 

But  with  regard  to  the  pattern  of  scythe  blades  the 
argument  for  a  distinct  evolution  is  more  definite.  I  am 
told  that  only  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  such 
as  Sweden  and  Norway,  do  the  scythes  of  home  manu- 
facture approximate  in  shape  to  the  long,  thin  English 
blade.  It  may  be  said  generally  of  the  Continent,  and 
particularly  of  France.  Spain.  Germany,  Switzerland,  and 
Southern  Russia,  thai  the  scythes  used  arc  shorter  in 
length,  ami  broader  towards  the  heel,  than  the  English 
pattern,  which  uniformly  preserves  the  same  width  in 
the  middle  of  the  blade  and  at  the  heel,  where  they  are 
never  widened.  Moreover,  the  foreign-made  scythes  are 
mostly  made  of  very  ductile  steel,  which  can  be  hammered 
out  by  the  la  homer  in  the  Geld  on  a  Little  anvil  he  carries 
with  biro,  to  produces  thinner  edge  before  sharpening. 
England,  however,  adheres  so  tenaciously  to  its  home 
practice  thai   even  in  the  case  of  exported  scythes,  the 

blades  are  always   long  and  narrow    in  shape,  either  solid 

or  riveted  back,  and  invariably  hardened  and  temp. 
never  Boft.      I    invite  those  who  maintain    the    forei&ro 
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origin  of  scythes  to  explain  how  it  came  to  pass  that,  on 
their  theory,  the  strangers  brought  patterns  unknown  in 
their  own  country. 

I  claim  now  to  have  shown  that  so  far  from  the  allega- 
tions of  "Traditional  of  the  Children  of  the  Refugees" 
as  to  the  introduction  of  scythes,  sickles,  and  so  forth,  by 
Netherland  immigrants,  bearing  cross-examination,  all 
available  testimony  discredits  the  contention.  But  it 
may  be  suggested  that  the  writer,  while  mistaken  in  his 
chronology,  was  substantially  accurate  in  attributing  new 
developments  to  the  influence  of  imported  foreign  skill. 
That  is  to  say,  that  though  the  introduction  of  improved 
methods  and  better  workmanship  holds  good,  it  came  a 
century  later  than  the  Netherlands  exodus,  and  marks 
the  arrival  of  fugitives  from  persecution  during  the 
seventeenth  century,  culminating  in  the  swarms  that 
fled  from  France  on  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes  in  1685.  This  implies  abandoning  attempts  to 
fix  the  beginnings  of  the  industries  cited,  and  claim- 
ing simply  an  infusion  of  new  blood  into  an  already 
living  body.  That  is  a  far  more  tenable  proposition  than 
the  first. 

The  inherent  probability  of  new  ideas,  manipulation, 
and  ingenuity  having  been  brought  from  abroad  by 
foreigners,  whether  individually  or  in  groups,  at  all 
periods,  pre-Tudor,  Tudor,  or  post-Tudor,  becomes  almost 
a  certainty  in  respect  to  the  Huguenot  incursion  towards 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  What  is  well 
known  to  have  taken  place  as  to  silk  weaving  and  other 
textile  industries,  may  well  apply  also  to  hardware.  But 
was  there  such  a  systematic  settlement  in  the  Sheffield 
district  as  to  revolutionise  already  existent  processes,  and 
to  elevate  cutlery  making  from  mere  rudimental  smithery 
to  an  artistic  craft,  or,  in  the  old  phraseology,  a  mystery  ? 
The  later  sixteenth-century  ordinances  insist,  with  in- 
creasing emphasis,  on  good  workmanship  and  honest 
quality,  and  the  Cutlers'  Company's  Act  of  1624  recites,  as 
its  object,  the  necessity  for  safeguarding  "the  reputation 
for  great  skill  and  dexterity"  gained  by  the  Sheffield 
artisans.    They  had  made,  says  the  preamble,  "knives  of  ye 
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best  edge  wherewith  they  served  ye  most  partes  of  this 
Kingdoms  and  other  forreign  countrey<  A  r  i  <  1  oi 

the  first  duties  of  the  new  Company  was  to  guard  against 
the  "damasking,"  or  inlaying,  of  knives  of  :i  certain 
quality  with  any  counterfeit  of  sterling  gold  or  Bilver, 
which  indicates  the  long  anterior  making  of,  and  a  market 
for,  high  class  goods.1 

This  was  in  L628,  and  I  am  not  disposed  to  deprive 
t  he  rial  ive  Sheffielders  of  the  credit  of  having  derived  some 
advantages  liy  learning  from  such  foreigners  as  liad  found 
their  way  to  the  locality,  whether  by  the  normal  move- 
ments of  mankind  and  individual  enterprise,  or  by 
deliberate  settlements  induced  through  reasons  of  State 
policy.  But  when  larger  claims  are  based  on  the 
coming  of  the  Revocation  refugees  of  a  later  date 
(1685),  it  is  necessary  to  subject  them  to  special  ex- 
amination. 

The  lists  of  cutlers'  names  at  this  time  are  very 
complete,  and  we  search  them  in  vain  for  any  indications 
of  an  influx  of  foreigners.  Scythe-smiths,  whose  craft 
was  not  originally  included  in  the  Cutlers'  Company, 
had  been  admitted  in  168*2,  three  years  before  the 
Revocation.  Thirty-two  makers  entered,  representing 
eighteen  names,  and  ten  of  these  are  among  those  already 
mentioned  as  Bcythe-makers  in  Norton  parish  during  the 
preceding  hundred  and  twenty  years.  Of  the  remaining 
eight,  six  Barber,  Cartwright,  Goddard,  Shephard, 
Stone.  Waiter — had  loner  been  familiar  in  the  neighbour- 
hood.  The  seventh,  Thornell,  now  first  appears.  There 
is  no  foreign  flavour  about  these  names.  The  eighth, 
Bynnie,  has  been  claimed  as  French,  hut  whatever  his 
ti,  one  AJeyne  Bynny  was  a  member  of  "  the  fellow- 
ship of  Cutlers  M  in  L590.8  And  after  L685  the  scythe 
trad.-  continued  in  the  hands  of  these  families  and  of 
others  with  English  Bounding  names,  without  any  con- 
spicuous alien  admix!  ure. 

I  >r.  Smiles  cites  the   Gillotts,  Gillots,   or   Gillatte 


1   History   qf  the    Sheffield    Cutters'    Company,   i,    pp.    12,   20,    '■'•{, 

•  i.  •  / ■■■■-/.  i,  p.  10. 
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conspicuous  scythe-making  clan  at  Norton,  as  typical  of 
the  Revocation  settlers.1  Now,  without  labouring  the 
fact  that  there  were  Gillots  in  Yorkshire  from  1297 
onwards,2  it  is  enough  for  our  present  purpose  to  find  that 
there  was  a  Henry  Gillot  in  Norton  parish  in  1575,  in 
which  year  he  had  twin  children  baptised.3  Conceding 
the  point  that  the  name  may  be  French,  and  admitting 
the  fact  that  the  date  is  not  incompatible  with  exile 
from  France  during  the  St.  Bartholomew  Day  massacres 
of  1572,  his  presence  here  effectually  demolishes  Dr. 
Smiles's  assignment  of  the  Gillot  advent  to  the 
Revocation,  more  than  a  century  later.  And  although 
(somewhat  exceptionally  in  this  part  of  the  Norton 
Register)  his  occupation  is  not "  stated,  we  can  trace 
his  son,  Robert  Gillot,  through  the  succeeding  years, 
marrying  a  Gillot,  having  issue,  and  carrying  on  the 
trade  of  a  scythe-grinder.4  Other  Gillots  are  named  in 
1612,  1616,  1618,  and  in  increasing  numbers  after  Robert 
Gillot's  death  in  1630.  So  that  before  the  Revocation 
Edict  of  1685,  Gillots,  mostly  scythe-makers,  were  as 
plentiful  as  blackberries  in  Norton  parish. 

Let  us  take  the  concrete  and  striking  example  of 
another  family — the  Jowitts,  or  Jewitts.  Here,  not- 
withstanding early  instances  of  the  name  in  England,5 
there  can  be  little  doubt  of  Huguenot  descent.  There 
are  good  grounds  for  believing  that  the  writer  of  all  the 
accounts  of  the  immigrations  previously  named  was  a 
member  of  the  family  of  the  late  Llewellynn  Jewitt, 
F.S.A.  ;  whose  father,  Arthur  Jewitt,  founded,  and 
largely  contributed  to,  The  Northern  Star.  We  find 
him  claiming,  in  one  breath,  to  be  "Traditional  of  the 

1  The  Huguenots,  p.  511. 

2  Yorks.  Archaeological  Society,  Record  Series,  xvi,  p.  143;  vi,  p.  70; 
xi,  p.  70,  &c.  For  other  early  instances  of  the  name  see  Bardsley's 
English  Surnames,  pp.  74,  553. 

3  Norton  Registers,  Baptisms,  p.  12. 

1  Norton  Registers,  pp.  46,  49,  53  ;  and  History  of  the  Sheffield 
Cutlers'  Company,  i,  p.  38  ;  ii,  p.  215. 

5  Bardsley,  op.  cit.,  pp.  I4n,  5G7. 
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Children  of  the   Refugees"  of  tlie  Alva  period  ;    and   in 
another  to    be  descendant  of  the    Revocation    Exiles.' 
The  two  contentions  are    mutually  destructive.     As   1 
have  suggested  respecting  the  Gil  lots,  so  here,  there  is  b 
possibility    that   some   of*   the    name    fled,   not    from    the 
Netherlands,  but  from  France,  after  the  St.  Bartholomew 
atrocities.'     But,  avoiding  speculation,    we  are  on    firm 
Btanding  ground   when    we   say  that  one   De  Jaout,  or 
Jouet,  driven   from    Fiance  by  the   1G85  Revocation,  set 
up  silk  looms  in  Spitalfields.8     Others  of  the  same  name, 
in  various  spellings,  found   their  way  to  the  neighbour- 
hood   of   Sheffield,    where    we    see    them,    early    in  the 
eighteenth    century,    established    in    various   callings — a 
husbandman,   a    blacksmith,    and    two    weavers.       These 
all   apprenticed  to   Sheffield    cutlers  sons    who    married 
English   wives,  and   who   became   the   forefathers  of  men 
carrying  on  that  trade  through   successive  generations 
to  the  present  time.4 

Now  this  is  a  most  instructive  illustration  of  what 
happened  when  foreigners  arrived,  in  whatever  num- 
bers and  at  whatever  period.  Precisely  the  same  pro- 
cess is  traceable,  with  even  more  definiteness,  in  an 
alien  settlement  as  to  whose  history  we  are  not 
dependent  on  guess-work,  since  there  exists  detailed 
evidence  as  to  its  inception,  its  career,  and  its  results. 
Though  unconnected  with  the  cutlery  traditions,  its 
seen*-  was  in  a  part  of  South  Yorkshire  sufficiently  near 
to  Sheffield  to  infuse  a  certain  strain  of  foreign  blood 
into  tie-  population  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood.  I 
refer  to  thai  great  engineering  enterprise  known  as  the 
"l)rainage  of  the  Levels" — the  reclamation  of  largo 
tracts  of  Bwampy  land  in  the  low-lying  corner  of  York- 
shir.-    and    Lincolnshire,    amid    such    regions   as    llattield 

1  .!///-■,  p.   152 1  Sheffield  Iris,  September   15,    1803;   Jetcitt'i  Lire, 

V-  ls- 

But  bhename  appear*  in  tin-  Norton  Registers  in  1658,  in  an  entry 
■bowing  that  b  oertain  Ann  Jowit  lm<l  married  ESdmond  Andrew,  ;i 
Norton  scythe-striker. —  Baptism*!  p.  L09. 

./.  witft  /./' /\  p.  18. 
*  Bietory  of  the  Sheffield  Cutters'  Company,  ii,  pp.  265,  268, 

ivos  M 
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Chase  and  the  Isle  of  Axholme,  where  the  Don,  the  Aire, 
the  Trent,  with  minor  confluent  streams,  find  their  way 
into  the  Onse.  In  these  works,  initiated  under  James  I, 
actively  prosecuted  under  Charles  I  and  succeeding 
Governments,  Cornelius  Vermuyden,  a  Zealander,  was 
associated  with  a  band  of  foreign  adventurers,  who  im- 
ported a  considerable  number  of  Dutch  workmen,  skilled 
by  long  experience  in  a  country  dependent  on  dykes, 
drains,  embankments,  and  every  resource  essential  to 
safety  against  floods  and  submergence,  and  to  converting 
bogs  into  fertile  ground.  Mr.  Hunter  has  told  the 
whole  story  of  this  notable  enterprise,  with  its  exciting 
episodes,  its  fluctuating  fortunes,  and  its  ultimate 
success.1 

The  fact  germane  to  the  present  discussion  is  the 
influence  of  these  foreigners  on  English  life  and  popula- 
tion. Some  of  them — Hollanders,  mingled  with  French 
exiles  sheltering  in  their  country  from  renewed  persecu- 
tion— came  not  as  transient  speculators,  but  with  the 
desire  to  find  a  permanent  home  and  religious  liberty. 
Others,  with  more  purely  commercial  motives,  brought 
dependents  to  be  fixed  as  tenants  on  lands  obtained  as 
the  reward  for  reclamation.  In  1634  the  number  of 
families  thus  introduced  was  estimated  at  two  hundred, 
"  harmless,  industrious  people,  who  pursued  in  peace 
their  agricultural  operations.2  They  had  their  own  chapel 
at  Sandtoft,  with  services  alternately  in  Dutch  and 
French,  the  register  of  which  preserves  an  instructive 
list  of  Flemish  and  French  names,  from  1641  to  1681. 3  In 
the  course  of  time  the  persistent  hostility  of  an  irrecon- 
cilable native  population  made  life  so  unbearable  that  these 
were  dispersed,  their  holdings  being  recovered  by  the 
English,  who  showed  themselves  better  agriculturalists.4 
Hunter,  writing  in  1828,  said  :  "  It  is  believed  that  not 
one  of  the   stock  of  the  foreign  settlers  is   now  living 

1  Hunter's  South  Yorkshire,  History  of  the  Deanery  of  Doncaster, 
i,  pp.  150,  182. 

2  Hunter,  op.  cit.,  p.  165. 

3  Ibid.,  pp.  169,  170.  4  Ibid.,  p.  171. 
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within  the  limits  of  Hatfield  Chase  .  .  .  of  descendants, 
bhrougb  their  female  ancestors,  it  is  supposed  tint  there 
are   many  still   inhabitants  of  the  levels."1     Some  had 

returned  to  Holland  ;  others,  leaving  behind  Bucb  portion 

of  their  woman-kind  as   had    heroine   Fnglishmen's  wives, 

drifted  off  to  less  unfriendly  neighbourhoods.     We  know 

tliat  certain  of  these  found  their  way  to  Sheffield,  where 
they  became  merged  in  the  general  population,  entered 
into  the  local  industries,  and  handed  down  families  some 
of  which  are  still  flourishing  there. 

The  story  of  the  De  la  Prime  family  is  illustrative. 
The  son  of  the  original   settler  of  that  name  (who  came 

fir Ypres,  temp.  Charles   I)  married  the  daughter  of  a 

French  immigrant,  but  his  grandchildren  made  English 
alliances,  one  of  the  daughters  becoming  the  mother 
of  Thomas  Oughtihridge,  a  surveyor  to  whom  we  owe 
a  well-known  S'orth  Perspectire  View  of  Sheffield,  puh- 
lished  in  1738.  A  great-grandson,  engaged  in  the 
Sheffield  iron  trade,  apprenticed  a  son  to  cutlery,  and 
a  great-granddaughter  married  into  the  ancient  family  of 
Greene,  of  Thundercliffe  Grange.  In  a  word,  a  couple  of 
generations  sufficed  for  complete  naturalisation,  gave  to 
England  a  distinguished  antiquary,  and  to  the  Church  at 
Hull  and  Thome,  a  faithful  minister,  the  Rev.  Abraham 
de  la  Pryme,  F.  U.S.  The  family  had,  also,  members 
eminent  in  the  legal  and  other  professions,  one  learned 
ndant  sitting  in  Parliament  as  member  for  Cam- 
bridge Borough,  from  1832  to  1841. 

(  >ne  outstanding  difference  between  the  experiences  ot 
the  drainage  adventurers  and  those  of  incoming  artisans 
is  the  fierce  antagonism  they  encountered  on  the  part  o\ 
the  older  inhabitants  of  the  Levels.  They  were  regarded 
and  treated  as  raiders  and  robbers.  Opposition  to  them 
took  the  form  of  constant  attacks  on  their  persons  and 
their  works,  and  this,  at  times,  was  so  widespread  and 
violent     as    to    amount     almosl     to    civil    war.      On     this 

resistance  by  a  lawless  race  to  forcible  deprivation  ol 
prescriptive   privileges   in   B   derelict   region  which  it  had 

1     1 1  imter,   c>/>.   ri/.,    j>.    1  70. 
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been  worth  no  one's  while  to  own  or  to  civilise,  it  is  un- 
necessary to  dwell.  Its  importance,  for  our  present 
purpose,  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  led  to  the  same  results  as 
more  harmonious  immigrations.  As  we  have  seen,  the 
pertinacity  of  the  native  population  prevailed  in  the  long 
run.  With  the  exception  of  such  capitalist  and  labouring 
settlers  as  were  merged  in  the  indigenous  race,  the 
reclaimed  land  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  earlier, 
though  now  in  a  measure  leavened,  stock.  The  distinctly 
Dutch  element  was  eliminated — in  part  reverting  to 
Holland  ;  in  part  distributing  itself  over  England,  and 
gradually  becoming  English  in  speech,  manners,  employ- 
ment, and  feeling.  Though  achieved  by  a  different 
process,  the  outcome  was  identical  with  the  case  of 
immigrating  artisans.  Assimilation  into  indigenous 
families  and  into  existing  occupations  was  the  inevitable 
end,  no  matter  what  circumstances  brought  the  foreigner 
to  our  shores,  no  matter  what  were  his  first  experiences. 
The  Dutch  land-grabber  and  the  Dutch  navvy,  no  less 
than  the  Flemish  handicraftsman,  yielded  to  an  irresistible 
law,  and  came  into  line  with  those  among  whom  his  life 
was  thenceforth  cast. 

Although,  therefore,  the  drainage  immigration  does 
not  affect  our  main  question,  the  importation  of  new 
industries  or  new  processes,  it  is  typical  of  the  general 
course  of  nationalisation.  And  I  have  shown,  by  the  facts 
respecting  such  trades  as  scythe-making,  illustrated  by 
the  concrete  examples  of  families  like  the  Urtons,  Jewitts, 
Gillotts,  and  others,  that  the  innovating  influence  attri- 
buted by  tradition  to  exiled  foreigners,  if  not  wholly 
apocryphal,  has  been  greatly  exaggerated. 

It  only  remains  to  revert  briefly  to  nomenclature,  and 
to  inquire  what  guidance  this  affords  on  the  subject 
under  discussion.  By  reason  of  large  infusion  of  French 
names  after  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  the  constant 
tendency  in  subsequent  centuries  to  accommodate  them 
to  English  mouths,  any  argument  based  upon  patronymics 
is  very  unstable.  Long  before  the  persecuted  Protestants 
came,  many  a  foreign  name  had  been  anglicised,  many 
an  alien  family  had  become  altogether  naturalised.     It 
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is  essential  therefore  to  be  wary  of  hasty  philological 
deductions.      Bui    subjeel    (<»   the   correction  of  expert 

opinion,  tliis  much  may  be  said  :  The  names  in  the  Norton 
deeds,  of  the  Urtona  and  their  neighbours,  and  of  those 
recorded  in  the  Registers  as  resident  in  Norton  parish, 
are  almost  wholly  snch  as  are  found  in  common  use  in 
England  during  several  previous  centuries.  A  com- 
parison of  the  Norton  Registers  with  those  of  Sandtoft1 
.shows  that  we  are  among  wholly  distinct  peoples,  without 
a  trace  in  the  former  of  the  names  which  dominate  the 
latter.  Yet,  if  there  were  a  Flemish  settlement  in  Norton, 
we  could  not  hut  find  some  shibboleth  distinguishing  the 
alien  Ephraimite  from  the  native  Gileadite ;  some  marks 
of  speech  such  as  "bewrayed"  the  Galilean  origin  of 
St.  Peter.  Further,  the  scythe-smiths  of  Norton  from 
1559;  the  cutlers  of  the  Manor  roll  of  1564-5;  of  the 
I  >rdi  nances  of  1590  ;  of  the  Derbyshire  men  and  cutlers' 
juries  and  mark-holders  of  1G14-15,  bear,  with  but  few 
exceptions,  essentially  English  names.  From  the  incor- 
poration of  the  Cutlers'  Company  in  1624,  to  the  nine- 
teenth century,  the  catalogue  of  apprentices  and  freemen 
is  complete,"  and  it  may  with  some  confidence  be  affirmed 
that  among  some  25,000  individuals,  the  proportion  of 
possibly  foreign  to  incontestably  English  names,  is  as 
units  to  hundreds. 

The  conclusion  to  which  we  are  inevitably  led  by  all 
that  I  have  advanced  seems  to  be  that  the  numbers 
of  the  incomers  have  been  exaggerated;  that  their  intro- 
duction of  new  industries  is  a  fiction  ;  and  that  their 
contributions  to  raising  the  standard  of  manufacture 
have  been  inordinately  appraised  to  the  unfair  dispai 
1 1 1 1 - 1 1 1    of    workers    of   earlier,    or     English    origin.       This 

applies  with  equal  cogency  to  any  immigrants  and  to  any 
period.  It  remains  valid  if  we  attribute  the  undoubted 
arrival  of  aliens  before  or  in  the  reign  ol  Elizabeth  to 
individual    enterprise,    to   economic    fluctuations,    or    to 

settlements  dictated    by   State  policy.      It    is  even    more 

1 1  in!- 1     South  Yorkshire,  i,  pp.  169,  170. 
-   Hittory  ofthi  Sheffield  Cm  Its'  Company,  ii,  pp  106-408. 
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irresistible  if  we  appraise  the  effects  upon  the  local 
industry  of  such  fleeing  French  Protestants  as  found  an 
asylum  in  South  Yorkshire  towards  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  We  have  seen  from  the  case  of  the 
Jewitts  that,  so  far  from  bringing  with  them  unpractised 
industries,  they  simply  fell  into  line  with  native  crafts- 
men, catholic  enough  to  admit  them  to  the  smithy-hearth 
and  to  welcome  them  to  the  home.  If  they  showed 
greater  deftness  and  a  less  provincial  taste,  that  is  what 
we  might  expect ;  and  any  new  methods  they  suggested 
or  finer  skill  they  taught,  were  not  an  extravagant 
recompense  made  to  a  community  which  gave  them 
generous  asylum,  and  in  whose  prosperity  they  were 
thenceforth  partakers. 


CAMDEN'S  OPINION  ON   THE  USE  AND 
PURPOSE    OF    DENEHOLES. 

r,\  .1.  <;.  n.  CLIFT,  Esq.,  Honoram  Sborbtaby. 

OME  short  time  ago,  in  the  course  of 
certain  investigations,1  a  paragraph  was 
observed  which  provided  food  for  a  large 
amount  of  reflection.  It  was  written  by 
a  vigorous  opponent  of  the  proposition 
that  deneholes  of  the  Hangman's  Wood 
tvpe  were  simply  chalk  pits.  Upon 
careful  consideration  of  the  paragraph  in  question,  it 
Beemed  certain  that  inasmuch  as  a  basis  of  agreement 
between  the  upholders  of  two  opposite  theories  was 
provided,    it    would   he   an   interesting  study  to   pursue 

1   riticism    of    tin'   Bangman'a  Wood   Denehoh'   Exploration   Com- 
mittee'a  Report.     B.  A.  A.  Journal  (1908),  p.  101. 

Naturalist.  Miscellaneous  Denehole Notes  (1906),  p.  13.  "Few 

matters  in  connection  with  this  aubject  seem  bo  me  more  curious  and 

ag  than  the  way  in  which  the  opinion  of  the  greal  antiquary, 

Camden,  thai   the  deneholes  near  Tilbury  'were  of  British  origin,  and 

tructed    for  the   purpose   of  Btoring   corn,  as  underground 

granaries    is    mentioned    by    Mr.   Roach    Smith    in    the    Gentleman's 

..  to  be  dismissed  without  the  slightest  reason  being 

given  tor  its  rejection.     Of  course,  there  are  many  subjects  in  which 

the  knowledge  gained  Bince  Camden's  time  might  amply  justify  Buch  a 

course.     Bui  bo  far  from  this  being  the  case  with  the  denehoL 

ancient    primitive  appliances,  the  disadvantage  is  decidedly  with  the 

antiquaries  "t'  the  present  day.     Camden  was  nol  only  a  mai 

-i 1 1<-  intellect,  with  an  unrivalled  knowledge  of    English   antiquities, 

but,  living  three  centui  l"-  must   have  had  acquaintance  with 

old  English  traditional  habits  and  practices  hardly  possible  to  men  of 

the  present  time,  when  machinery  and  ra|>id  intercommunication  have 

destroyed  so  many  local  habits  and  customs,  and  sometimes,  doubtless 

have  even  caused  all  n  i  o  lection  <>t'  them  to  perish.1 
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the  propositions  therein  contained  to  a  legitimate  and 
possibly  satisfactory  conclusion.  In  the  first  place,  those 
who  consider  deneholes  to  have  been  chalk  pits  will  have 
no  difficulty  in  agreeing  with  its  author,  when  he  says 
that  there  are  many  subjects  upon  which  modern  research 
justifies  the  rejection  of  Camden's  opinion ;  and,  further, 
they  will  no  doubt  readily  concur  in  the  statement  that 
in  relation  to  the  purpose  for  which  deneholes  were 
excavated  Camden  may  have  had  greater  facilities  for 
arriving  at  a  more  just  and  accurate  conclusion  than 
are  possessed  by  antiquaries  of  the  present  day.1  Further, 
it  may  be  agreed  for  the  purpose  of  this  discussion  that 
Camden  was  a  man  of  great  and  sane  intellect,  and  that 
for  the  period  during  which  he  lived  he  had  an  un- 
rivalled knowledge  of  English  antiquities.  Yet,  again, 
it  may  reasonably  be  agreed  for  the  purpose  of  this 
investigation  that,  living  as  he  did  three  centuries  ago, 
he  may  probably  have  had  a  fuller  acquaintance  with  old 
English  traditional  habits  and  practices  than  is  vouch- 
safed to  latter-day  archaeologists. 

So  far,  then,  both  parties  are  in  perfect  accord,  and  it 
is  now  the  turn  of  the  upholders  of  the  refuge-granary- 
storepit  theories  to  agree  with  the  simple  statement  that 
Camden's  published  opinion  as  to  the  purpose  for  which 
deneholes  were  excavated  is  only  to  be  found  in  the 
various  editions  of  the  work  by  which  he  is  best  known, 
namely,  the  Britannia.  It  has  not  so  far  been  possible 
to  trace  any  other  published  work  of  his  which  contains 
any  opinion  on  the  subject  under  discussion,  and  the 
opponents  of  the  chalk-pit  theory  will  therefore  have  no 
difficulty  in  concurring  in  the  proposition  that  within  the 
covers  of  the  several  editions  of  the  Britannia,  and  there 
only,  are  to  be  found  Camden's  own  opinions  regarding 
deneholes.  Furthermore,  it  will  not  be  unreasonable  to 
ask  them,  individually  and  collectively,  to  agree  that  in 
the  Library  of  the  British  Museum  are  to  be  found 
copies  of  all  the  various  editions  of  Camden  that  have 
ever  been  issued. 

The  truth  of  these  two   simple   propositions   having 

1  If  Camden  had  these  facilities,  it  is  curious  that  he  should  have 
based  his  opinion  on  Pliny. 
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been  mutually  agreed  apon,  lei  us  now  proceed  in  .'i 
dispassionate  and  scientific  manner  to  examine  and 
elucidate  Camden's  opinion  as  to  the  purpose  for  which 
deneholes  were  excavated.  The  6rs1  edition  of  the 
Britannia  appeared  in  L586,  and  waspublished  in  London 
by  one  R.  Newbery.1  Therein  Camden,  writing  of 
Faversham  in  Kent,  says'  that  uear  this  place  are  found 
here  and  there  pits  of  great  depth  sunk  in  the  chalk, 
ahout  which  there  are  various  opinions.  For  my  part, 
says  Camden,  I  have  nothing  to  offer  as  my  own  opinion 
unless  they  were  those  pits  out  of  which  the  Britons  dug 
white  chalk  to  manure  their  land,  as  Pliny  tells  us.  For 
they  used  to  sink  pits  a  hundred  feet  deep,  narrow 
at  the  mouth,  but  of  great  size  within,  such  as  are  those 
(pits)  we  describe.  Both  parties  have  no  option  but 
to  agree  that  the  only  opinion  expressed  here  by  ( 'ainden 
is  that  the  pits  in  question  were  chalk  pits.  At  this 
period  Camden  was  not  aware  of  the  pits  near  Tilbury, 
or  perhaps  it  will  be  more  exact  to  say  that  he  does 
not  mention  them.8 

No  one  can  dispute  the  accuracy  of  this  statement  ; 
and  thus,  all  being  of  one  mind,  and  in  perfect  agreement 
;i-  regards  Camden's  opinion  of  the  pits  near  Kaversham, 
and  further  concurring  in  the  statement  that  no  pits  near 
Tilbury  are  mentioned,  the  next  edition  of  the  Britannia 
now  demands  attention.  This  second  edition  followed 
close  upon  the  issue  of  the  first,  and  was  published  by 
Ralph  Newbery  in  London  during  the  year  1587.'    This 

1  Camden's  Britannia,  K.  Newbery.  Londini.  8".  Pint  Edition, 
mark  of  British  Blueeum  Library,  576,0.  28. 
Ibid.,  page  171.  '•  Feversham  .  .  .  Juxta  quae  puteoa  magna 
profunditatia,  bine  inde,  ut  etiam  alibi  per  buno  agrnm  videmus,  de 
quibua  rariae  ferunter  opinionea  Bgoautem  nihil  quod  opinor  I 
nisi  putei  illi  fuerint,  e  quibua  oretam  albam  ad  Btercorandos  agroa 
••  iiv n  1. ■  i-n 1 1 1  olim  Britanni,  al  An,-,-\  iMinius.    In  centenos  enim,  ut  inquit 

illf,  J i- </-s  fnUeOS  •  <i>'r mil  m-,   angnstatos,  sod  intus  spilt  iii ut os,  cuiusi li> 

hi  ipsi  Mini,  qaoa  dicimus." 

3  Ibid,,  page  238  ".  .  .  inde  Tilbury,  Bedae  Tilaburge,  que  ei 
pauoulis  oatia  oonitat^  antiquitui  tamen  CeadaB  ISpieoopi  aedea  erat, 
cimi  circa  annum  aalutia  630  Orientalea  Saxonea  per  Baptismum  in 
Christi  Bocleadam  inaereret." 

unden'i  Britannia,     Ralph  Newbery.     Londoni      9       9<  oond 
Edition.    Press-mark  oi  Britiafa  Museum  Library,  577,  a  1. 
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edition  has  been  collated  with  that  published  in  the 
preceding  year,  and  the  two  paragraphs  already  quoted 
from  the  first  edition  are  reproduced  in  precisely  the 
same  words.1  Nothing  whatever  was  either  added  to  or 
subtracted  from  the  paragraphs  in  question.  Both  con- 
tending factions  are  still  in  absolute  agreement  as  to 
Camden's  opinion  of  the  pits  near  Faversham.  Let  us 
proceed.  The  third  edition  was  not  an  English  one  at 
all,  but  was  published  at  Frankfort2  in  the  year  1590. 
With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  words,  it  reproduces 
exactly  the  paragraphs  already  quoted  as  printed  in  the 
first  edition  ;  and  as  the  variations  do  not  in  any  way 
affect  the  meaning  of  the  text,  it  follow  that  Camden's 
opinion  on  the  pits  near  Faversham  remains  precisely  the 
same,  and  also  that  the  two  schools  of  thought  are  still 
agreed  that  Camden  held  the  opinion  that  the  pits  in 
question  were  chalk  pits.3 

There  is  no  mention  of  any  pits  near  Tilbury. 

In  the  same  year,  1590,  there  appeared  what  for  all 
purposes  may  be  termed  the  fourth  edition.  It  was 
actually  the  third  edition  printed  in  England,  and  it 
was  published  in  London  by  one  George  Bishop.4  It 
repeats  once  again,  word  for  word,  the  two  paragraphs 
before  quoted  from  the  first  edition,  with  some  slight 
variations  in  spelling  that  do  not  in  any  way  alter  the 

1  Ibid.,  page  199  repeats  paragraph  from  page  171  of  first  edition 
word  for  word  from  "Faversham"  to  "dicimus";  page  276  repeats 
paragraph  from  page  238  of  first  edition  word  for  word  from  "  inde 
Tilbury"  to  "  insereret." 

2  Camden's  Britannia.  8°.  Apud  Joannem  Wechelum  impensis  Petri 
Fischeri  and  hoeredum  Henrici  Tackii.  mdlxxxx.  Press-mark  of  British 
Museum  Library,  10348,  bbbb.  5. 

3  Ibid.,  page  249  repeats  paragraph  from  page  171  of  first  edition 
word  for  word  from  "  Faversham"  to  "dicimus,"  except  that  "  opinor" 
of  first  edition  reads  "opiner,"  and  "  cuiusmodo"  reads  "cuiusmodi." 

Page  338  repeats  paragraph  from  page  238  of  first  edition  word  for 
word  from  "  inde  Tilbury"  to  "  insereret,"  except  that  "tamen"  of  first 
edition  is  contracted  and  reads  "tame."  "Annum"  is  also  contracted 
into  "annu"  and  "  baptismum"  into  "  baptism  ii." 

4  Camden's  Britannia.  Londini :  G.  Bishop  (1590).  8".  Fourth 
Edition  (Third  English  Edition).  Press-mark  of  British  Museum, 
796— 2— 11. 
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effeol  of  the  meaning  of  the  original  text.  Still,  both 
parties  are  in  accord,  and,  further,  they  are  also  in  agree 
iii.  iit  after  a  perusal  of  the  fifth  edition,  published  in 
L594,  by  George  Bishop,  of  London.2  Ye\  again,  after 
an  examination  of  the  sixth  edition,  published  also  in 
London  by  George  Bishop  in  the  year  L600,a  there  is 
positively  nothing  whatever  to  disturb  the  condition  ol 
mutual  agreemenl  between  the  denehole  chalk-pM  and 
denehole-granary  parties;  they  are  both  still  of  the 
opinion  that  the  only  hypothesis  advanced  by  Camden 
was  that  the  pits  at  Faversham  were  chalk  pits.  It  will 
also  be  agreed,  that  in  no  one  of  the  editions  so  far 
examined  is  there  any  mention  of  pits  of  any  sort  or 
kind  or  description  at  or  near  Tilbury. 

The  edition  of  the  Britannia  published  in  the  year  1  607 
by  George  Bishop  and  John  Norton,  of  London,1  comes 

1  Ibid.,  page  '-'19,  repeats  paragraph  from  page  171  of  first 
edition,  word  for  word,  from  "Faversham"  to  "dicimus,"  except 
that  "videmus"  reads  "vidimus,"  "varise"  reads  "varie,"  "opinor" 
reads  "opiner,"  and  "cuiusmodo"  reads  " cuiusmodi. 

Page  338   repeats  paragraph  from  page  23S  of  first  edition,  word 
Eor   word,   from    "  hide  Tilbury"  to  "  insereret,"  except  that  "  annum 
"annu." 

unden'a  Britannia.  Londini:  Inipensis  Qeorg  Bishop  (1594). 
Fifth  Kdition  (Fourth  English  Edition).  Press-mark  of  British  Museum 
Library,  1302,  g.  I. 

Page  247  repeats  paragraph  from  page  171  of  first  edition,  word  for 

WMid.  Er "Faversham"  to  "  dicimus,"  except   that  "opinor" 

"opiner,1  and  "cuiusmodo"  reads  "cuiusmodi." 

Page  329  repeats  paragraph  from  page  238  of  firsl  edition,  word  for 
word,  Erom  "  inde  Tilbury"  to  "  insereret." 

mden'i  Britannia.  Londini:  Qeorg  Bishop  (1600).  Sixtli 
Edition  (Fifth  English  Edition).  Press-mark  of  the  British  Museum 
Library,  577 :f :  1  : 

.'.<-  repeats  paragraph  Erom  page  171  of  firsl  edition,  word  for 
word,  Erom  "  Faversham"  to  "dicimus,"  except  that   "videmus 
"  vidimus,      "  opinor     readf     "  opiner,      "  Britanni  "    is    misprinted 
"Britauni,"   "centinos      reads   "centenos,"   and    "cuiusmodo 
"cuiusmodi 

paragraph  Erom  page  238  of  firsl  edition,  word  t'.>r 
wmd,  except  that  "subluit"  is  interpolated  after  "Tilbury. 

unden'a  Britannia.  Polio.  London  Georg  Bishop  and  Joannis 
Norton,  mdovii.  Seventh  Edition  (Sixth  English  Edition).  Press 
mark  of  the  British  Museum  Library,  576,  m.  7. 
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next  in  sequence.  Here,  at  last,  we  begin  to  come  to 
grips  with  the  elusive  pits  at  or  near  Tilbury,1  and 
writing  of  that  place,  Camden  says  that  near  by,  there 
are  several  spacious  caverns  in  a  chalky  cliff  very  artifi- 
cially built  with  stone  to  the  height  of  ten  fathoms,2 
being  somewhat  narrow  at  the  top.  A  person  who  had 
been  down  to  view  them,  gave  him  a  description  of  them. 
Of  these  (i.e.,  of  the  pits  near  Tilbury),  writes  Camden,  "I 
have  nothing  more  to  say  than  what  I  have  mentioned 
elsewhere."  Camden  then  gives  a  reference — Kent, 
page  236.  Let  page  2363  be  examined,  and  thereon  will 
be  found  set  down  in  black  and  white  Camden's  views 

1  Ibid.,  page  318,  "...  ad  Tilbury  Tainisis  approperat,  iuxta  quod 
specus  quidam  sunt  in  cliuo  cretaceo  altitudinem  orgyarum  adacti  ore 
satis  angusto,  &  e  faxo  affabre  constructo,  introrsus  spatiosi  hac  forma, 
quam  qui  subiuit  sic  mihi  descripsit."  In  the  original  text  a  wood- 
cut is  printed  below  this  line. 

2  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  description  must  be  taken  to  mean 
that  when  this  account  was  written,  somewhere  about  the  year 
1607,  the  "steining"or  lining  of  the  upper  part  of  the  shafts  was 
actually  in  position.  This  being  the  case,  it  would  rather  tend  to 
prove  that  some  of  the  pits  had  been  worked  at  a  period  not  very 
remote  from  that  date.  I  have  not  observed  that  this  point  has  been 
noted  before  ;  if  it  has  not,  the  credit  of  the  discovery  belongs  to  the 
Rev.  J.  W.  Hayes,  who  appears  to  have  noticed  the  point  about  the 
same  time  as  myself.  As,  however,  he  informed  me  of  the  fact  before 
I  had  mentioned  my  own  idea  to  any  one,  I  yield  precedence  to  him 
with  pleasure. 

3  Camden's  Britannia.  Folio.  London  :  Georg  Bishop  and  Joannes 
Norton,  mdcvii.  Seventh  Edition  (Sixth  English  Edition).  Press- 
mark of  the  British  Museum  Library,  576.  m.  7. 

Ibid.,  page  236,  Kent.  "  Feversham  .  .  .  Juxta,  ut  alibi  per  hunc 
agrum  hinc  inde  putei  magna?  profunditatis  reperiuntur,  qui  ore  angusto, 
sed  inferius  capaci  spatio,  distinctas  habent  quasi  cameras,  ciim  suis  e 
creta  columnis.  De  his  variae  ferunter  opiniones.  Ego  autem  nihil 
quod  opiner,  habeo,  nisi  putei  illi  fuerint,  e  quibus  cretam  albam  ad 
stercorandos  agros  effoderunt  olim  Britanni,  ut  docet  Plinius.  In 
centenos  enim,  ut  inquit  ille,  pedes  puteos  egerunt  ore  angustatos,  sed 
intus  spatiantes  cuiusmodi  hi  ipsi  sunt  quos  dicimus ;  nee  alibi  sane 
quam  in  cretaceo  solo  inueniuntur.  Nisi  quis  existimet,  quod  Anglo- 
iSaxones,  in  eundem  usum,  in  quern  Germani,  a  quibus  orti  sunt,  eius- 
modi  specus  defoderunt.  Solebant  enim  illi,  ut  author  est  Tacitus, 
subterraneos  specus  aperire  eos  insuper  multo  simo  onerare,  suffugium 
hyemi  &  receptaculum  frugibus,  quia  rigorem  frigorem  eiusmodi  locis 
molliunt,  &  si  quando  hostis  aduenit,  aperta  populatur  ;  Abdita  autem 
<fc  defossa  aut  ignorantur,  aut  eo  ipso  fallunt  quod  quoerenda  sunt." 
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regarding  the  pits  near  Faveraham,  and  tli.it  opinion  is 
also  bis  considered  judgment  with  reaped  to  the  pits  of  a 
Bimilar  character  at  or  near  Tilbury  ;  for  Camden  himself 
has  said  it.1  Writing  of  Faveraham  in  Kent,2  h(  aaya 
that  "  near  that  place  they  discover  here  and  there  pits 
of  great  depth  which,  though  narrow  at  the  top,  are  very 
capacious  further  down,  having,  as  it  were,  distinct  cham- 
bers with  their  pillars  of  chalk.  Several  opinions  have 
been  broached  about  them.  For  my  part,  I  have  nothing 
to  offer  aa  my  own  conjecture,  unless  they  were  those  pits 
out  of  which  tlf  firitons  (hnj  white  chalk  to  manure  their 
land,  as  mentioned  by  Pliny.  For  they  used  to  sink 
pits  a  hundred  feet  deep,  narrow  at  the  mouth  hut  of 
great  size  below,  and  just  such  are  those  very  pita  we 
describe,  nor  are  they  met  with  anywhere  but  in  chalky 
grounds."  This,  then,  is  the  long-sought-for  opinion  oi 
Camden  with  regard  to  the  pits  near  Faveraham,  and 
also  those  near  Tilbury.  Nothing  has  yet  occurred  to 
upset  the  concurrence  of  opinion  between  the  two  schools 
of  thought.  Let  us  once  more  take  up  the  thread  of 
Camden's  remarks.  He  proceeds:  "Unless  some  imagine* 
that  the  English  Saxons  dug  such  holes  for  the  same 
purpose  as  the  Germans,  from  whom  they  were  descended, 
did.  They  (the  Germans)  were  wont  (says  Tacitus)  to 
dig  holes  underground,  and  to  overlay  them  with  great 
quantities  of  dung ;  thus  they  proved  a  refuge  against 
the  winter  ami  a  garner  for  their  produce  ;  for  the  bitter- 
ness of  the  cold  is  thus  allayed  insiieh  places.       And  it' at 

any  time  the  enemy  should  surprise  them,  he  plunders 

only  what  is  open  and  exposed,  the  secret  corners  and 
pits  bi'iiiLf  altogether  unknown,  or  safe  on  account  of  the 
fact  that  they  have  to  be  Bought  for."  Now  this 
alternative  purpoae  ia  not  in  any  sense  Camden's  opinion 
as    to    the    use    or    purpose    of   the    pits.       lie    i-   slightly 

contemptuous.  Unless,  says  he,  some  imagine  i.e., 
unless  some  peraona  other  than  himself,  such  aa  Mr. 
Brown  or  Mr.  Smith,  imagine  thai  the  English  Saxona 
dug  Buch  boles   for  the  Bame  purpose  as  the  Germane, 

•   Ibid.,  page  318.  '  Ibid.,  p 

Che  italics  are  mine.  no1  <  Samden1  . 
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from  whom  they  were  descended,  did.  These  are  the 
plain  words  of  the  text,  and  so  the  two  factions  are  still 
in  agreement  as  to  the  opinion  of  Camden  upon  those 
pits  which  he  describes  as  being  near  Tilbury,  and  also 
those  near  Faversham. 

This,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  should  complete 
the  quest,  as  this  edition  of  1 607  was  the  last  issued  by 
Camden  himself.1  But  it  must  proceed  a  few  steps 
further,  because  Camden  did  not  die  until  November  9th, 
1623,1  and  three  more  editions  of  the  Britannia  were 
issued  during  his  lifetime,  one  of  which,  the  translation 
by  Philemon  Holland,  published  in  1610,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  examined  and  possibly  corrected  in  proof 
by  Camden  himself  before  publication.  Furthermore, 
although  it  is  fairly  certain  that  the  pits  described  as 
being  near  Tilbury  were  actually  deneholes,  yet  this  term 
is  nowhere  used  by  Camden.  Having  pursued  the  matter 
so  far  in  perfect  agreement,  it  seems  a  pity  not  to 
complete  the  investigation.  Let  this  translation  of  the 
Britannia  by  Holland  be  examined  with  care.  It  was  the 
seventh  English  edition,  and  was  published  by  George 
Bishop  and  John  Norton,  in  the  year  1610;  and  on  every 
ground  it  has  been  decided  that  exceptional  respect 
should  be  paid  to  it,  as  embodying  the  views  of  Camden, 
Holland  being  simply  the  translator.2  In  this  edition 
there  is  a  description  of  the  pits  near  Tilbury  in  the  rising 
of  a  chalky  hill,3  and  the  mouth  of  the  shaft  is  described 
as  narrow,  and  made  of  stone  cunningly  wrought.  There 
is  also  an  illustration  similar  to  that  in  the  previous 
edition.  Furthermore,  a  reference  is  supplied  and  the 
information  vouchsafed  that  there  is  nothing;  to  be  added 

1  Gibson's  Life  of  Camden  (1695). 

2  Camden's  Britannia.  Holland's  translation  (1610).  Press-mark 
of  the  British  Museum  Library,  10348.  k.  1. 

3  Ibid.,  page  440.  "Tilbury,"  "neere  unto  which  there  be  certaine 
holes  in  the  rising  of  a  chalky  hill,  sunk  into  the  ground  tenne  fathom 
deepe,  the  mouth  whereof  is  but  narrow  made  of  stone  cunningly 
wrought  but  within  they  are  large  and  spatious,  in  this  forme,  which 
he  that  went  downe  into  them  described  unto  me  after  this  manner. 
Of  which  I  have  nothing  else  to  say  but  what  I  have  delivered 
already."     (See  Kent,  p.  .334.) 
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fco  the  description  already  given  elsewhere  in  fche  same 
volume  (in  Kent,  page  334).  Now,  fche  opponents  of  the 
chalk-pit  theory  have  definitely  asserted  that  the  pits 
near  Tilbury  figured  in  fche  Britannia  of  L610,  and  also 
in  fche  edition  of  L607,  are  deneholes.  T<>  be  exaci  and 
accurate,  the  plate  reproduced  from  fche  Britannia  of 
lf.io  is  described  as  representing  fche  ancienl  deneholes 
at  Tilbury,  Essex  :'  and  it  is  certain  that  none  will  deny 
fche  fad  that  the  opponents  of  the  "  chalk-pit "  theory 
have  identified  the  deneholes  with  the  pits  ;it  or  near 
Tilbury.  From  this,  it  follows  that  an  opinion  on 
deneholes,  presumably  Camden's,  should  he  found  on 
page  '■'>■'>  I  of  the  translation  of  the  Britannia  made  by 
Philemon  Holland  and  published  in  L610,  and  further 
that  his  undoubted  opinion  is  to  he  found  in  the  edition 
of  K)07  already  quoted.2 

With  all  this  the  opponents  of  the  chalk-pit  theory 
must  agree,  as  they  have  no  option.  Concerning  these 
pits  near  Kaversham,  the  only  opinion  that  can  be  alleged 
to  be  that  of  Camden   is  that  they  were  the  pits  out 

1  Report   of    Denehole    Exploration    at    Hangman's    Wood,    Grays, 

paife  '_'  lf». 

mden's  Britannia,  translated  by  Philemon  Holland  (1610), 
134.  "  Ft  uereham  Nigh  thereto,  like  as  elsewhere  through  this 
Count  ir,  are  ton  ml  pits  of  great  deapth,  which  being  narrow  in  the  mouth 
ami  very  spatioua  beneath  have  their  certaine  distinct  rowmea  or 
chambers  (as  it  were)  with  their  several  supporting  pillers  of  chalke. 
Concerning  these  there  are  divers  opinions.  1,  tor  my  pan,  canm 
what  to  thinke  of  them  anlesse  they  were  those  pits,  out  of  which  the 
Britana  in  old  times  digged  forth  chalke  or  white  marie  to  dung  their 
grounds  withall,  as  l'linie  writeth.  /•',./•  they  found  pits,  saith  he,  ,ut 
hundred /(  ttraight  at  the  mouth,  but  of  great  capacity  within  ; 

like  nut  i  thes«'  very  sa f  which  we  now  speake. 

"And  eerily  nowhere  else  are  they  found  but  in  a  ohalkie  and  marly 
soih-  Unless  a  man  would  thinke,  that  our  English-Saxons  digged 
such  caves  and  holes  to  the  same  use  and  purpnse,  aa  the  Germans  «. I i«  1 , 
of  whom  they  wore  descended.  For  they  were  wont,  as  Tacit  aa  writeth, 
i,<  make  hole*  and  eaves  under  the  ground,  and  those  to  charge  aloft 
with  great  heapes  of  dung,  as  harbours  of  refuge  for  Winter  and 
garners  of  reoeit  forcornej  because  by  such  like  places  they  m 
the  rigour  of  cold  wether;  and  it"  al  any  time  the  enemy  commeth  he 
tth  onelytha  open  ground  ;  but  as  for  ilm^'  things  that  lie  hidden 
and  buried  under  the  earth,  they  are  either  unknowen  or  in  tln^  t • 
doe  diaapoint  the  enimjes  for  that  they  are  to  be  sought  for.  ' 
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of  which  the  Britons  in  old  time  dug  chalk  or  white 
marie  to  dung  their  land.  Further,  it  is  abundantly  clear 
that  the  alternative  opinion  was  only  held  by  some-one 
other  than  Camden  himself,  and  after  a  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  extracts  it  will  be  seen  that  only  one 
opinion  was  held  by  him. 

There  is  no  possible  shadow  of  doubt  that  Camden's 
opinion  was  simply  that  deneholes  were  chalk  pits. 
From  first  to  last  he  never  wavers  in  giving  it  as  his 
opinion  that  the  pits  near  Faversham  were  chalk  pits  ; 
from  first  to  last  he  implies  that  some  others  might  have 
held  different  views  on  the  question,  but  nowhere  in  the 
Britannia  does  he  say  that  the  deneholes  near  Tilbury 
were  of  British  origin,  and  were  constructed  for  the 
purpose  of  storing  corn,  as  underground  granaries.  These 
latter  pits  near  Tilbury,  he  holds,  had  a  similar  origin 
and  purpose  to  the  pits  near  Faversham,  and  nowhere  in 
the  Britannia  are  the  pits  of  this  nature"  described  as 
deneholes.  In  fact,  the  word  denehole  seems  to  have 
been  unknown  to  Camden  as  a  descriptive  term  for  these 
chalk  pits. 

"Another  age,  and  other  men  may  daily  find  out  more. 
It  is  enough  for  me  to  have  begun,  and  I  have  gained  as 
much  as  I  look  for,  if  I  shall  draw  others  into  this 
argument,  whether  they  undertake  a  new  worke  or  amend 
this."1  It  is  true,  very  true,  that  another  age  and  other 
men  may  daily  find  out  more  and  more  ;  yet  in  certain 
cases  the  original  hypothesis  put  forward  to  account  for 
any  given  phenomenon  may  stand  practically  unshaken 
after  centuries.  So  long  ago  as  the  year  1586,  Camden 
formulated  a  certain  theory  regarding  those  pits  which 
we  now  know  as  deneholes.  Since  that  date  many 
theories —  wild,  absurd,  fantastic, — have  been  advanced  to 
explain  their  purpose,  until  now,  in  this  year  of  grace, 
the  most  patient  inquiry,  the  most  laborious  research  only 
confirms  the  opinion  as  to  their  purpose  expressed  by 
Camden  over  three  and  a  quarter  centuries  ago.2    But 

1  Camden's  Britannia.     Holland's  translation  (1610).     Preface. 

2  R.  H.  Forster,  Esq.,  B.  A.  A.  Journal  (1908),  page  95  ;  Rev.  J.  W. 
Hayes,  B.  A.  A.  Journal  (1908),  page  130  ;  A  Criticism  of  the  Hang- 
man's Wood  Denehole  Report,  B,  A.  A.  Journal  (1908),  page  101, 
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while  confirming  his  viev  as  fco  their  purpose,  and 
decisively  crushing  the  many  futile  theories  of  inter 
mediate  investigators,  none  of  the  authors  of  the  three 
papers  quoted  have  attempted  to  deal  with  the  question 
of  precisely  what  opinion  Camden  lia<l  expressed,  with 
the  exception  of  Mr.  Forster,  who  points  out  that, 
although  the  opponents  of  the  chalk-pit  theory  have 
cited  (  '.miilen  in  support  of  their  own  pet  hypothesis  yd 
they  have  not  cited  him  with  any  degree  of  accuracy. 
\-  a  matter  of  actual  fact,  the  opinion  they  cited  comes 
from  sucli  a  curious  source  that  one  is  Bimply  amazed 
that  no  trouble  was  taken  to  ascertain  its  accuracy,  hut 
furthermore  it  was  not  only  quoted  hut  was  used  as  8 
text  for  an  appreciation  of  the  sanity  and  soundness 
of  Camden's  intellect.  Upon  an  examination  of  the 
Gentleman* s  Magazine,1  the  opinion  which  is  quoted  as 
Camden's  is  certainly  to  be  found,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  is  definitely  asserted  that  Camden  concluded  that 
the  pits  near  Tilbury  were  of  British  origin,  and  were 
constructed  for  the  purpose  of  storing  corn  as  under- 
ground granaries.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  Mr.  Roach 
Smith,  who  wrote  the  article  in  question,  regards  this 
explanation  of  their  purpose  as  highly  improbable,  but 
he  seems  to  have  fallen  into  an  error  not  by  any  means 
uncommon.  What  he  has  actually  done  is  to  assume 
that  subject-matter  added  by  ( rough  was  to  be  consider  d 
as  the  expressed  opinion  of  Camden  upon  the  question. 
Any  one  having  the  slighted  knowledge  of  or  acquaintance 
with  the  various  editions  of  the  Britannia  would  never 

1  Gentleman's  Magaxint  (1867),  | > .•  i ur < ■  •"•",7.      Deneholes. 

"Since  the  daya  oi  Oamden,  the  oaves  on  the  north  shore  of  the 
Thames  near  Tilbury  have,  now  and  then,  excited  the  attention  of 
a  few  of  the  more  active  antiquaries,  without  receiving  any  satisfactory 
explanation.  Camden  conoluded  that  they  were  of  British  origin,  and 
constructed  for  the  purpose  of  storing  corn,  as  underground 
granaries." 

'Thai    many   of   these   pits   are   of  very  remote  anti 
quity  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  th.it   they  ever  served  as  grs 
or  as   dwelling-places   is   highly  improbable,  unless  under  some  very 
except  ional  oiroumstan 

Notk      This  is  thf»  reference  given  in  the  |  from  the 

Naturalist  quoted  elsewhere. 

it 
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have  fallen  into  such  an  error,  and  it  is  of  course  far 
more  regrettable  that  this  matter  should  have  been 
published  without  proper  investigation.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  wording  of  that  paragraph  in  the  editions  of  the 
Britannia  by  G-ough1  is  hardly  strong  enough  to  even 
warrant  the  assertion  that  the  latter  gentleman  held  the 
opinion  that  deneholes  were  British  grain  stores  ;  and 
how  any  one  possessed  of  Mr.  Roach  Smith's  penetration 
could  ever  have  made  such  a  slip  passes  all  comprehension. 
As,  however,  he  did  make  the  mistake,  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  the  blame  must  be  credited  to  him.  But 
why  it  should  have  been  put  forward  by  the  gradually 
dwindling  band  who  support  the  refuge  -  pit  -  granary 
theory,  without  the  faintest  attempt  to  verify  its  accuracy, 
passes  all  understanding. 

Evidence  of  this  character,  if  authentic,  would  of 
course  have  been  of  the  utmost  importance,  as  it  would, 
in  a  measure,  have  corroborated  the  conclusions  so  hastily 
jumped  at  b}^  the  Exploration  Committee  of  the  Hang- 
man's Wood  pits  ;  yet  here  it  has  been  published  without 
the  faintest  attempt  to  verify  its  reliability. 

And  now  let  us  for  one  moment  examine  the  situation 
as  it  stands.  The  upholders  of  the  chalk-pit  hypothesis 
have  examined  the  various  editions  of  the  Britannia  in 
conjunction  with  the  upholders  of  the  granary-refuge  pit 
theory.  Step  by  step  they  have  examined  Camden's 
words,  step  by  step  they  have  agreed  that  the  truth 
concerning  what  he  wrote  is  herein  set  forth.  This  being 
the  case,  the  upholders  of  the  granary-refuge  pit  theory 
are  on  the  horns  of  a  horrible  dilemma.      It  has  been 

1  Camden's  Britannia.  Richard  Gough,  F.S.A.  Printed  by  John 
Nichols,  mdcclxxxix.  British  Museum  Press-mark,  2063  g.  Vol.  i, 
page  52.     Essex.    Additions  by  Gough. 

"  The  caverns  placed  by  Mr.  C.  .  .  .  in  Tilbury  are  in  fact  in  Chadwell 
parish.  Dr.  Derham  measured  three  of  the  most  considerable  and 
found  one  of  them  50,  another  70  and  a  third  80  feet  deep.  The  bottom 
of  a  soft  sand,  over  the  top  an  arch  of  200  Ft.  of  chalk.  They  lie 
within  the  compass  of  six  acres  near  the  highway  leading  from  Stifford 
to  Chadwell,  and  in  East  Tilbury  in  a  field  called  Cave  field  is  a 
horizontal  passage  to  the  cavern.  These  have  been  supposed  granaries 
of  the  antient  Britans,  retreats  of  the  Danish  ravagers,  and  even 
King  Cunobeline's  gold  mines." 
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said  by  those  who  do  nol  agree  with  the  chalk  pit  theory 

thai  Camden  was  a  mi f  great,  sane  intellect,  and  it  is 

hardly  conceivable  thai  any  man  to  whom  this  description 
baa  been  applied  would  advance  an  opinion  thai  was  not 
sane.  It  does  no1  matter  what  Camden's  opinion  was 
believed  to  have  been  ;  the  actual  opinion  that  lie  held 
upon  this  point,  as  far  as  can  be  judged  from  his  writings, 
has  been  set  forth,  and  it  proves  to  be  simply  thai 
deneholes  were  chalk  pits.  But  the  opinion  set  forth  by 
the  opponents  of  the  chalk-pit  theory  is  diametrically 
opposed  to  that  of  Camden.  NTow,  as  these  two  opinions 
.annot  both  be  sane,  since  they  have  no  factor  in 
common,  the  conclusion  is  obvious  that  one  of  them  must 
be  the  reverse  of  sane  ;  but  it  has  been  stated  that  the 
intellect  of  Camden  was  great  and  sane,  and  that  further 
he  possessed  peculiar  facilities  for  arriving  at  a  just 
conclusion  upon  the  point  at  issue— facilities,  moreover, 
not  enjoyed  by  modern  archaeologists.  It  has  already 
been  agreed  that  this  was  the  case,  and  it  has  been 
pointed  out  that,  for  a  wonder,  the  two  schools  of  thought 
were  in  accord.  I  low,  then,  can  it  possibly  be  agreed 
that  deneholes  were  anything  but  chalk  pits  '.  And  if 
the  opponents  of  this  theory  are  logical,  or  if  any  im- 
portance is  to  be  attached  to  their  opinion  of  Camden, 
they  must  still  agree  with  its  upholders.  How,  in  short. 
by  any  known  process  can  it  be  agreed  that  the  opinion 
which  was  advanced  by  those  who  held  the  granary 
theory  was  Bane  ;  or,  for  thai  matter,  how  can  they  still 
maintain  it  as  a  sane  proposition?  If  they  do,  they 
musl  perforce  at  once  admil  that  their  estimate  ol 
Camden's  intellecl  and  peculiar  advantages  for  acquiring 
knowledge  of  old  English  traditional  habits  and  practice-. 
was  hopelessly  wide  of  the  mark.  It  does  not  ^erymuch 
matter  which  evenl  happens,  but  a  ^ery  shrewd  suspicion 
is  i  utertained  thai  the  apparent  coincidence  of  view 
between  the  two  parties  will  hardly  emerge  successfully 

from    the    -train    which    this    dilemma    imposes    upon    it. 

The  issue  cannot  be  plainer:  either  Camden's  opinions 
on  the  purpose  for  which  deneholes  were  excavated  arc 
not   worthy  of  a  single  moment's  serious  consideration, 

1  !  : 
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or  else   our   opponents'    estimate   of  their   value   is   not 
worth  the  paper  on  which  it  is  printed 

The  situation  is  somewhat  Gilbertiau  in  its  humour. 
for  if  our  opponents  discard  and  deride  Camden  they 
must  do  so  simply  because  he  did  not  write  that  which 
they  believed  him  to  have  written,  or  rather  because  he 
did'  not  write  what  they  understood  Mr.  Roach  Smith 
to  have  believed  him  to  have  written.  On  the  other 
hand,  should  they  still  maintain  that  the  opinion  they 
have  formed  regarding  the  sanity  of  his  intellect  is  a 
correct  one.  then  they  must  either  agree  that  deneholes 
were  chalk  pits  or  say  that  upon  this  particular  question 
Camden  was  perhaps  not  quite  so  sane  as  they  had 
imagined 
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HE  site  on  which  the  new  nave  of  Hexham 
Abbey  Church  has  just  been  billi- 
second to  few  in  historical  and  archaeo- 
logical interest.  Though  the  theory  that 
there  was  a  Roman  settlement  at  Hexham 
is  unsupported  by  evidence,  a  large  Dum- 
ber of  Roman  stones,  probably  brought 
from  the  ruins  of  Corstopitum,  were  used  by  the  seventh- 
century  builders  in  the  erection  of  Wilfrid's  Church. 
That  church  was  described  by  Eddi,  Wilfrid's  chaplain, 
as  the  finest  on  this  side  of  the  Alps,  and  after  the  lapse 
of  more  than  twelve  centuries  we  are  happily  able  to  see 
Borne  remains  of  it  to-day. 

Wilfrid  stands  in  the  front  rank  of  the  great  men  who 

moulded  the  early  history  of  the  English  Church,  and  his 

»rd   as  a  church-builder   is   higher  than  that  of  any 

of  his  contemporaries.     He  is  said  to  have  founded  nine 

monasteries,  our  being  as  far  south  as  Selsea,  but  his 

most  important  work  was  done  in  the  north  :  he  restored 

the  Minster  at  York,  which  had  been  founded  by  Eadwine, 

completed   by  Oswald,  and   ruined  during  the   heathen 

M'tion  under  Penda;  be  built  a  church  and  monastery 

Ripon,   the  still   existing   crypt    there    being    m   all 

probability  part  of  his  work  ;  but  his  crowning  achu 

ment  was  the  erection  of  the  great  church  at    Hexham, 

which  stood  for  more  than  six  hundred  years. 

In  f>74  Wilfrid,  being  then  Bishop  of  York, 

gift   from   Btheldreda,  the  Queen  of  Ecgfrith,  King  ol 

Northumbria,  the  district  afterwards  known  as  Hexham- 

Bhire.      It  is  stated  that  Etheldreda's  intention  was  that 
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the  place  should  become  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  but 
though  this  was  not  carried  into  effect  till  a  later  date, 
the  building  of  the  church  and  monastery  was  probably 
begun  without  delay.  One  of  Wilfrid's  greatest  services 
to  his  country  lay  in  bringing  the  hitherto  isolated  island 
into  closer  touch  with  Continental  culture,  and  here  at 
Hexham  his  efforts  in  that  direction  were  most  con- 
spicuous and  most  successful.  In  652,  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  Wilfrid  had  travelled  to  Rome  with  Benedict 
Biscop,  and  the  six  years  which  he  spent  there  must  have 
had  immense  influence  on  his  artistic  taste  and  ambitions. 
About  six  years  later  he  was  in  France  for  some  time, 
and  probably  the  more  recent  memories  of  the  churches 
he  saw  in  that  country  had  much  to  do  with  the  design 
he  adopted  at  Hexham.  Certainly  he  imported  skilled 
workmen  from  the  Continent — from  Rome  itself,  according 
to  William  of  Malmesbury — and  the  church  was,  as  the 
Lanercost  chronicler  states,  basilica  Romano  opera  insig- 
nita — i.e.,  it  was,  like  all  large  churches  of  that  date, 
modelled  on  the  type  of  church  produced  by  adaptation 
or  imitation  of  a  Roman  basilica. 

That  this  was  the  case  is  proved  partly  by  the  existing 
remains  and  partly  by  the  descriptions  of  early  writers. 
Eddi,  who  must  have  seen  the  church  built,  is  unfor- 
tunately too  modest  to  attempt  a  detailed  account.  He 
speaks  of  the  subterranean  part  of  the  building  as  being- 
composed  of  stones  wonderfully  polished,  and  of  a  compli- 
cated superstructure,  supported  by  varied  columns  and 
many  porticoes,  and  remarkable  for  the  length  and  height 
of  the  walls  ;  but  as  for  further  particulars,  "  non  est  mem 
parvitatis  hoc  sermone  explicare^neqxie  ullam  domumaliam, 
citra  Alpes  monies,  talem  cedificatam  andivimus"  Richard, 
who  became  Prior  of  Hexham  in  1141.  has  left  us  a  more 
complete  but  still  somewhat  vague  description,  which 
may  be  taken  as  first-hand  evidence,  since  in  his  day 
Wilfrid's  great  Minster  was  still  in  use  as  the  conventual 
church  of  the  Augustinian  Priory.  Richard  must  have 
died  some  time  between  1154  and  1167,  and  the  existing 
choir  cannot  be  of  earlier  date  than  the  close  of  the 
twelfth  century,  while  the  transepts  are  pure  Early 
English  in  style.     Indeed,  it  is  fairly  certain  that  a  large 
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pari  of  Wilfrid's  Minster  continued  in  use  as  the  nave  of 
the  conventual  church  until  the  Scottish  invasion  of 
L296. 

Prior  Richard  begins  by  mentioning  "  crypts,  subter- 
ranean oratories,  and  passages"  in  the  lower  pari  0] 
basement  of  the  church.  Only  one  crypt  is  known  to 
exist  at  the  present  time — a  small  barrel-vaulted  chapel, 
with  connected  passages,  entirely  built  of  Roman  stones, 
many  of  them  with  characteristic  tooling  or  ornamenta- 
tion. It  seems  to  have  been  approached  from  the  west 
by  stairs  leading  down  from  the  body  of  the  church,  and 
was  probably  a  confesaio  or  place  for  the  exhibition  of 
relics.  Such  a  confessio,  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  high 
altar,  was  a  common  feature  of  early  churches  of  the 
basilica  type. 

Prior  Kit-hard  next  describes  the  superstructure,  and 
unfortunately  his  language  is  not  very  dear.  We  can, 
however,  make  out  that  the  main  building  was  in  three 
stages — arcade,  triform m,  and  clerestory — and  the  arcade 
was  composed  of  columns  quadratce  et  varia  et  fa  ne 
politce.  It  is  possible  that  the  terms  quadrata  et  varia 
indicate  that  square  piers  were  alternated  with  columns 
of  a  different  design, just  as  in  later  times  we  find  Norman 
architects  alternating  round  and  clustered  columns,  as  at 
Durham  and  Waltham.  The  walls,  the  capitals  of  the 
columns,  and  the  arcus  sanctuarii  were  richly  orna- 
mented wit  h  sculpture  and  painting,  exhibiting,  according 
t"     Prior     Richard,    a     pleasing    variety    of    colours    and 

admirable  beauty  of  form.  The  arcus  sanctuarii  has 
generally  been  taken  to  mean  the  arch  opening  into  the 
apse,  but  it  may  possibly  refer  to  the  bow  or  curve  of  the 
apse  itself,  which  certainly  would  not  be  left  without 
adornment. 

The  i«st  of  the  description  is  very  obscure.  Wilfrid, 
the  Prior,  Burrounded  the  corpus  ecclesim  on  all  sides 
apperititltS  et  portidbus,  and  these  latter  per  pa 
cochleas  inferius  et  superius  distinxit  he  divided  them 
into  upper  and  lower  parts.  The  uppentitia  et  porticus 
may  be.  or  at  any  rate  include,  the  aisle>.  and  the  upper 
and  lower  parte  ma\  be  the  aisles  proper  and  the  i  riforium 
i  he  aisle   vaults :  Inn    in    t  hat    case  pa r 
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(party  walls)  and  cochlea  (stair-turrets)  do  not  seem  to  be 
right,  as  both  words  denote  a  vertical  and  not  a  horizontal 
division.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  inferius  et  superius 
refer  to  a  division  of  the  aisles  into  eastern  and  western 
sections,  the  latter  being  considered  higher,  as  being 
nearer  the  sanctuary.  The  stair-turrets  forming  part  of 
the  division  would  then  be  in  an  appropriate  place— at 
either  side  of  the  church,  about  the  middle  of  its  length. 

In  these  cochlea,  and  above  them,  were  stone  stairs 
(ascensoria  ex  lapide)  and  deambulatoria,  and  various 
passages,  which  in  some  places  went  up  and  in  some  went 
down.  These  were  so  cleverly  devised  that  a  large 
number  of  people  could  be  stationed  there,  completely 
surrounding  the  corpus  ecclesice,  without  any  one  being 
seen  from  below.  This  seems  to  be  a  reference  to  the 
triforium  gallery  at  either  side  and  to  passages  in  the 
thickness  of  the  wall  at  the  east  and  west  ends.  At  the 
east  end,  at  any  rate,  the  passage  would  probably  have 
to  mount  by  steps  from  the  triforium  level,  so  as  to  pass 
above  the  arch  opening  into  the  apse. 

In  the  portions,  which  here  again  seems  to  mean  the 
aisles,  and  again  in  upper  and  lower  divisions,  Wilfrid 
constructed  a  number  of  oratories  or  chapels — oratorio, 
secretissima  et  pulcherima — in  which  were  altars  in  honour 
of  the  Virgin,  St.  Michael,  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  the 
Holy  Apostles,  Martyrs,  Confessors,  and  Virgins ;  but  at 
this  point  of  his  description  Prior  Richard  unfortunately 
imitates  the  modesty  of  Eddi.  "  What  relics  and  of  what 
saints,"  he  says,  "  and  how  many  religious  persons  and 
devout  servants  of  God  he  gathered  together  here,  and 
how  splendidly  and  religiously  he  adorned  the  interior  of 
the  basilica  with  books,  vestments,  vessels  of  all  kinds, 
and  other  ornaments — nostrce  exiguitatis  sermociunculus 
explicate  non  sufficit."  The  good  Prior  finds  the  task  of 
description  beyond  his  powers ;  possibly  because  the 
splendour  came  to  an  end  when  the  Danes  sacked  and 
burned  Hexham  towards  the  end  of  the  ninth  century. 

In  spite  of  its  vagueness,  this  account  enables  us  to 
form  some  idea  of  Wilfrid's  church,  and  though  to  us, 
who  are  familiar  with  the  great  minsters  and  cathedrals 
of  a  later  age,  its  height  and  length  might  seem,  if  it 
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were  standing  bo-day,  bo  be  less  immense  than  they 
appeared  bo  Eddi  and  Prior  Richard,  there  is  no  doubl 

that,  for  so  early  a  date  as  the  seventh  century  and  a 
place  so  remote  from  the  centres  of  civilisation  as  Tyne- 
dale,  it  must  have  been  a  very  remarkable  edifice,  and 
its  erection  entitles  Wilfrid  to  a  place  in  the  first  rank 
of  English  church-builders. 

The  subsequent  history  of  Wilfrid's  basilica  is  interest- 
ing.     After  serving  as  the  cathedral  of  twelve  bishops, 
whose  episcopates  covered  a  period  of  144  years,  the  list 
including  such  men  as  Wilfrid  himself,  John  of  Beverh-y, 
and   Acea,   the   friend  and  correspondent   of    Bseda,   the 
church  was  pillaged  and  burnt  by  the  Danes  in  a.d.  875. 
For  a  considerable  period  after  that  date  it  must   have 
remained  desolate,  and  we  have  no  record  of  Hexham  till 
we  come  to  the  eleventh  century.      During  this  interval 
Monasticism  had  become  extinct  in  Northumbria  :  even 
the  church  which  Aldhune  built  at  Durham,  on  the  trans- 
ference   of  the    See    from   Chester-le-Street,   was  in   the 
hands  of  secular   canons,   who   married  and   were  often 
succeeded    by   their    sons  ;    and    one    of  them,    Alured, 
named  Larwa,  or  teacher,  sacrist  of  the  church  of  Dur- 
ham,   held   the   church   of   Hexham    by    gift    of   Bishop 
Eadmund,    who  was    Bishop   of   Durham    from    1020   to 
I  »»40.      Alured    is   stated  to   have  placed   at   Hexham   a 
priest  named   Gamel    the   Elder,    or  Gamel    Hamel,  and 
afterwards  a  priest  named  Gamel  the  Younger.     Alured 
was   succeeded    by    his    son,   Eilaf,    also    styled    Larwa, 
Treasurer  of   the  Church   of   Durham.      Eilaf  held   the 
Church  of   Hexham   from  Egelric  (1042  to  1056)  and 
Egelwin  (1056  bo  1071),  Bishops  of  Durham,  and   placed 
there  a  priest  named  Sproh.     In  bhe  time  of  the  latter 
Bishop,  Hexham  Buffered  with  the  rest  of  the  north  from 
the  devastation  wrought  by  William  the  Conqueror,  and 
the  punishment  was  repeated  after  bhe  murder  ol   Bishop 
Watcher  in   L080.     Walcher'a  successor,  William  de  St, 
Carileph,  in  L 08 3  replaced  bhe  secular  canons  of  Durham 
by  Benedictine  monks,  ami  Eilaf  seems  to  have  been  one 
oi   bhe    leading  opponents  of  bhe  change:    he  lost    his 
position  at    Durham,  and    his  tenure  of  the  church  at 
Hexham  must  have  become  precarious.    But  the  temporal 
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rule  of  Hexhamsliire  had  already  been  assumed  by  the 
Archbishop  of  York,*  and  to  him  Eilaf  turned  for  pro- 
tection :  he  surrendered  the  church  to  Archbishop 
Thomas  I,  and  received  a  regrant  on  condition  that  he 
restored  the  building.  Hexhamshire,  it  may  be  remarked, 
remained  part  of  the  diocese  of  York  till  about  seventy 
years  ago. 

Aelred,  Abbot  of  Rievaulx,  who  was  Eilaf 's  grandson, 
has  left  us  a  description  of  the  place  as  it  then  was  :  the 
great  church  was  roofless  and  full  of  weeds,  trees  were 
growing  from  the  walls,  and  the  neighbourhood  was  so 
desolate  that  for  nearly  two  years  Eilaf  had  to  support 
himself  and  his  family  hy  hawking  and  hunting.  This 
left  him  no  time  for  restoration,  and  Eilaf  seems  to  have 
done  little  beyond  erecting  an  altar  :  he  soon  died,  and 
the  Archbishop  made  the  benefice  part  of  the  endowment 
of  a  prebend  in  York  Minster,  which  he  conferred  on  a 
canon  of  Beverley  named  Richard  de  Maton.  Richard, 
however,  seems  to  have  been  non-resident,  and  under 
him  another  Eilaf,  son  of  Eilaf  the  Elder,  administered 
the  church  and  received  part  of  the  profits  of  the  living. 

This  second  Eilaf  seems  to  have  been  a  person  of  some 
energy,  and  young  enough — he  had  still  half  a  century  to 
live — to  cope  with  difficulties  which  had  baffled  his  father. 
He  cut  down  the  trees,  roofed  the  whole  church  with  tiles, 
cleansed  and  whitewashed  the  walls  within  and  without, 
and  renewed  the  ancient  paintings.  In  the  eastern  part 
of  the  church  he  laid  down  a  pavement  of  squared  stones, 
and  erected  an  altar,  resting  on  columns,  in  a  suitable 
position;  he  disinterred  the  relics  of  the  saints  of  Hexham 
and  placed  them  above  the  altar  of  St.  Michael  "in  porticu 
australi,"  probably  in  one  of  the  side  chapels  of  the  south 
aisle.  In  another  chapter  Aelred  mentions  an  orientalis 
ecclesice  portions,  ubi  beati  Petri  apostoli  memo  via  fre- 
quentdbatur. 

Eilaf  continued  to  act  as  priest  of  Hexham  for  a 
number  of  years,  but  eventually,  according  to  Aelred,  the 
care  of  the  relics  became  too  grave  a  source  of  anxiety, 
and  he  asked  Thomas  II,  who  became  Archbishop  of  York 
in  1108,  to  make  the  church  a  collegiate  foundation. 
The  first  step  was  taken  in  1113,  when  Richard  de  Maton 
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surrendered  his  rights  and  received  compensation  :  the 
Archbishop  sent  two  canons,  our  from  York  and  on    from 

IVvn-lrv,  to  be  the  first  canons  of  Bexham,  and  Eilaf 
l.uilt  the  necessan  buildings— probably  of  wood— with 
his  own  hands.  But  Thomas  II  died  in  the  following 
year,  leaving  the  foundation  incomplete,  and  Eilaf  con- 
tinued to  enjoy  a  large  part  of  the  revenues.  Thomas 
was  succeeded  by  the  great  Archbishop  Thurstan,  and  it 
was  he  who  changed  the  foundation  from  a  secular  to  an 
Augustinian  house,  bringing  Asketill  from  the  monastery 
of  Huntingdon  to  be  the  first  Prior  of  Hexham. 

An  Augustinian  house  it  continued  to  be  till  the  Disso- 
lution, and   for   many    years  the    canons    had    no    other 
church  but  Wilfrid's  restored   minster.      Even   when,  as 
their  wealth  increased,  they  were  able  to  erect  the  still 
existing  choir  and  transepts,  the  bulk  of  Wilfrid's  church 
seems  to  have  been  left  standing,  to  do  duty  as  the  nave  ; 
in   all    probability  it  remained   in  use  till    the  Scottish 
invasion  of  1296,  when,  for  the  first  time  since  875,  the 
peace  of  Hexham  was  violated  and  the  monastery  burnt. 
This  disaster,  followed  by  many  others  during  the  reign 
of  Edward  II,  sadly  impoverished  the  house,  especially  as 
its  chief  source  of  distinction — the  relics  of  its  sainted 
Bishops— were  destroyed.     There  is  no  written  record  of 
what  took  place,  but  it  seems  probable  that  what  remained 
of  the  old  seventh -century  structure  was  taken  down  and 
the  materials  used  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  conventual 
buildings  :  in  the  remains  of  the  latter,  Roman  stones  are 
common,   while   none  occur  in   the   choir  and   transepts, 
which   must  have  been   finished  before   L296.      An  effort 
was  made  at  some  time  during  the  fourteenth  century  to 
build  a  new  nave  of  the  type  frequently  adopted  by  the 
Augustinians — i.e.,  with  only  a  north  aisle,  as  at  Laner- 
cost  and   Brinkburn  ;   but    little  was  done,  and    the  work 
has  had  to   wait    till    the    twentieth    century   for   com- 
pletion. 

Researches  made  in  connect  ion  with  the  building  oi 
this  new  nave  have  broughl  to  light  many  facts  ofgreal 
archaeological  interest.  The  foundations  o(  the  north 
wall  ..t'  Wilfrid's  minster  have  been  traced,  and  portions 
of  the  west  end  have  been  found  ;  but   the  mosl   impor- 
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tant    discovery  has    recently    been   made  by   Mr.   J.   P. 
Gibson,  and  consists  of  the  remains  of  the  apse,  standing 
in  some  parts  three  courses  high.     These  remains  were 
found  under  the  pavement  of  the  choir,  a  short  distance 
eastward  of  the  rood  screen,  together  with  several  shallow 
interments   which   had  been   made — presumably  in  pre- 
Conquest  times — close  to  the  outside  of  the  wall.     The 
apse  has  been   13  ft.  9  in.  long  from  west  to  east,  and 
10  ft.  9  in.  wide,  both  these  measurements  being  internal; 
the  walls  are  2  ft.  7  in.  thick,  where  they  join  the  main 
east  wall  of  the  church,  and  thin  to  2  ft.  2  in.  on  the  curve 
at  the  east  end.     It  will  be  seen  from  the  figures  given 
that  the  apse  has  been  longer  than  a  plain  semicircle  ;  it 
might,  in  fact,  be  described  as  a  stilted  semicircle.     The 
original   pavement  of  cobbles  was  discovered,  and  at  a 
higher  level  were  the  remains  of  a  pavement  of  square 
stones  :  these  must  represent  the  work  of  the  younger 
Eilaf  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century.     Several  stone 
grave-covers  were  found  close  by,  three  of  them  having  a 
socket-hole  on  the  top — apparently  for  wooden  crosses  : 
this  is  a  type  of  grave-cover  which  possibly  has  not  been 
met   with   before.     I   am   informed  by  Mr.   Gibson  that 
Canon  Greenwell  has  not  seen  any  other  covers  of  this 
kind. 

The  discovery  of  this  apse  is  an  event  of  the  utmost 
importance.  Here  we  have  the  remains  of  the  actual 
sanctuary  of  one  of  the  largest  churches  erected  in  this 
country  in  pre-Norman  times  :  these  stones  were  laid 
when  the  Venerable  Bede  was  an  infant,  and  only  forty 
years  after  Oswald  defeated  Cadwallon,  the  Welsh  ally 
of  Penda,  the  heathen  King  of  Mercia,  at  the  battle  of 
Heavenfield,  a  few  miles  to  the  north,  and  thereby 
determined  the  religion  of  Northumbria  and  the  supre- 
macy of  the  English  race ;  and  we  can  now  identify  the 
actual  spot  where  some  of  the  greatest  of  English  Church- 
men sat  enthroned  as  Bishops  of  Hexham.  I  am  glad  to 
say  that  this  priceless  relic  of  the  beginnings  of  the 
English  Church  is  to  be  preserved,  and  that,  when  the 
work  now  in  progress  is  completed,  it  will  remain  open  to 
inspection  by  ourselves  and  our  successors. 
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The  Sixty-Fifth  Annual  Congress  of  the  Association  was  held 
at  Carlisle,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Charles  E.  Keyser,  M.A.. 
F.S.A.  The  "land  of  Carlisle,"  as  it  is  frequently  styled  in  medieval 
documents,  had  never  before  been  visited  by  the  Association,  and  the 
Congress  was  accordingly  one  of  great  interest,  especially  to  those  who 
attended  the  Weymouth  Congress  in  1907,  and  were  thus  able  to  com- 
pare the  scenery  and  archaeological  remains  of  two  widely  sundered 
and  dissimilar  districts. 

The  site  of  Carlisle  occupies  a  tongue  of  land  enclosed  by  the  Eden 
on  the  north,  the  Caldew  on  the  west,  and  the  Peteril  on  the  east. 
Throughout  historical  times  it  has  been  a  position  of  great  importance, 
as  commanding  the  western  line  of  communication  between  England 
and  Scotland,  and  to  some  extent  it  retains  its  position  as  a  great 
centre  of  traffic  to  the  present  day.  Whether  any  part  of  the  town 
was  the  site  of  a  settlement  in  pre-Roman  times  it  is  impossible  to 
sav.  though  the  natural  elevation  on  which  the  mediaeval  castle  was 
built  may  possibly  have  been  occupied  in  prehistoric  days  ;  but  there 
is  ample  evidence  of  its  importance  during  the  Roman  period,  when  it 
bore  the  name  of  Luguvallum,  and  formed  one  of  the  mansiones  on  the 
second  of  the  Antonine  itinera.  Lying,  as  it  does,  just  to  the  south  of 
the  "Wall  of  the  lower  isthmus,  and  on  one  of  the  great  lines  of  com- 
munication with  the  south,  Luguvallum  corresponds  in  point  of  position 
with  Corstopitum,  and  was  probably  the  distributing  centre  for  the 
western  half  of  the  Wall  district  and  the  fortresses  of  the  Cumberland 
coast.  The  Wall  itself  passes  to  the  north  of  Carlisle — by  Stanwix  on 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  Eden,  where  there  was  a  fort,  the  Roman 
name  of  which  cannot  at  present  be  determined,  down  the  steep  scarp 
by  Hvssop  Holm  well,  across  the  flat  land  which  now  lies  between  the 
town  and  the  river,  and  so  westward  by  Kirk  Andrews,  Beaumont, 
Burgh-upon-Sands,  and  Drumburgh,  to  Bowness-on-Solway. 

During  the  period    immediately  following  the    Roman   occupation, 
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the  "land  of  Carlisle"1  seems  to  have  Formed  pari  of  the  Celtic  ki 
dom  of  Strathclyde,  but   it   baa  practically  no  recorded  history:  the 
district  baa  its  Arthurian  legends,  but  it  is  impossible  to  find  in  them 
any    historical    basis.      By  the    latter  |  ■'•'    century 

isle  bad  fallen  into  English  banda  :  Bcgfritb,  King  of  Northumbria 
(a.d.  670  to  »'<v-">)  gave  St  Outhbert,  then  Bishop  of  Landisfarne, 
spiritual  jurisdiction  over  the  '•land  of  Carlisle,"  and  endowed  him 
with  the  city  itself  and  as  much  adjacent  land  as  measured  fifteen 
miles  in  circuit. 

In  685  Bcgfrith  and  almost  his  entire  army  perished  at  NTecht 
mere,  in  a  battle  with  the  Picts,  whom  they  had  pursued  into  Fife,  and 
the  supremacy  of  Northumbria  came  to  an  end.  Carlisle,  however, 
seems  for  a  time  at  least  to  have  remained  an  English  town,  but  in  - 
it  was  plundered  and  burnt  by  the  Danes  under  Half  dene,  and 
probably  lay  in  ruins  for  a  considerable  period.  Later  the  district 
appears  as  a  separate  Celtic  kingdom,  under  the  rule  of  Dunmail,  'Mast 
King  of  rocky  Cumberland,"  who  in  945  was  defeated  and  slain  by  the 
I  glish  Ring  Eadmund.  The  latter  granted  Cumbria  to  Malcolm  I 
of  Scotland  as  a  fief,  but  it  was  not  then  regarded  as  a  part  of 
England, 

The  history  of  Carlisle  for  the  next  hundred  and  fifty  years  is  v-ry 
obscure,  but  shortly  after  the  Norman  Conquest  the  district  was  in  the 
hands  of  Dolfin,  son  of  Gospatric,  once  Earl  of  Northumberland.  In 
1092,  as  we  learn  from  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  William  Rufus  "went 
northward  with  a  large  army  to  Caerluel  and  repaired  the  city,  built 
the  castle,  and  drove  out  Dolfin  ;  .  .  .  and  having  placed  a  garrison  in 
the  castle,  returned  south,  and  sent  a  great  number  of  churlish  folk 
thither  with  wives  and  cattle,  that  they  might  settle  their  and  till  the 
land.  Thus,  and  not  until  the  date  just  mentioned,  Cumberland 
became  an  integral  part  of  England.  David  of  Scotland  obtained 
possession  of  it  in  the  reign  of  Stephen,  but  it  was  recovered  in  the 
third  yai   of  1  b-nrv   I  1. 

Tin-  city  of  Carlisle  has  had  a  memorable  history,  and  is  specially 
remarkable  for  the  number  of  eneges  it  has  sustained  ;  it  has  the 
distinction,  never  (let  us  hope)  to  be  lost,  of  being  the  last  English  town 
to  be  so  taken.     But  its  chequered  and  romantic  story  is  too  long  to  be 

1  Tlii~  expression  oovera  the  northern  part  of  Cumberland,  between  the  v 
the  Derwent,  and  the  whole  ■■i  the  Eden  valley.    Tl 

Carlisle  until    is;,u.    when   tin-    reel   of  Cumberland   and   Westmoreland,  and   the 
Purness  district,  which  had  previously  formed  part  of  the  dio 
before  thi  Henry  VIII  ..f  York,  were  added. 
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set  out  here.     An  admirable  account  of  it  has  been  given  by  the  late 
Chancellor  Ferguson.1 


MONDAY,    JULY    13th. 

The  first  place  visited  was  the  Cathedral,  which  was  described  by 
Chancellor  Prescott. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  site  on  which  the  Cathedral  stands 
was  devoted  to  religious  uses  long  before  the  erection  of  the  earliest 
portion  of  the  existing  building,  but  there  is  no  definite  evidence  to 
support  the  theory.  Bseda  mentions  the  existence  of  a  nunnery  at 
Carlisle  in  the  time  of  St.  Cuthbert,  who,  according  to  Symeon  of 
Durham,  founded  a  monastery  there.2  In  the  reign  of  William  Rufus, 
Walter  the  Norman  began  to  build  a  church  in  Carlisle,  but  he  seems 
to  have  died  before  it  was  completed.  In  1102  Henry  I  founded  an 
Augustinian  house,  and  brought  Aethelwulf  from  Nostell,  in  Yorkshire, 
to  be  its  first  prior.  In  1133  the  same  King  made  the  "land  of 
Carlisle"  a  separate  bishopric,  and  Aethelwulf  became  the  first  of  the 
line  of  prelates  who  have  held  the  See. 

To  turn  to  the  existing  structure,  we  have  two  bays  of  a  Norman 
nave  with  aisles,  the  other  six  bays  having  been  destroyed  by  the 
Scots  under  Lesley  in  1645.  The  masonry  is  more  remarkable  for  an 
appearance  of  solidity  and  strength  than  for  any  special  characteristic 
of  design.  The  south  transept,  the  lower  stage  of  the  tower,  and 
parts  of  the  north  transept  are  of  the  same  period,  and  originally 
each  transept  had  an  apsidal  chapel  on  its  eastern  face.  The 
Norman  choir  seems  to  have  been  very  small — only  about  80  ft.  in 
length,  with  an  apsidal  termination.  This  soon  proved  too  cramped, 
and  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  a  more  spacious  choir 
with  aisles  was  commenced.  Whether  this  choir  was  ever  completed 
it  is  impossible  to  say ;  but  in  any  event  it  was  almost  completely 
destroyed  by  the  terrible  fire  which  occurred  in  a.d.  1292,  and  also 
involved  part  of  the  north  transept.  The  latter  was  probably  repaired 
immediately,  but  funds  for  the  restoration  of  the  choir  came  in  slowly, 
and  it  was  not  till  towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III  that 

1  A  History  of  Cumberland,  by  Richard  S.  Ferguson,  M.A.,  LL.M.,  F.S.A. 
London,  1890. 

-  Hist.  Dunelm,  xi,  6  :  "  Probanda}  sanctitatis  viro  Eadredo,  qui  ab  eo  quod 
in  Luel,  in  monasterio  ab  ipso  Cuthberto  institute  educatus  officium  abbatis  gesserit, 
Lulisc  cognominabatur."  In  the  anonymous  Historia  de  S.  Cuthberto  (Surtees  Soc. 
Publ.,  vol.  li,  p.  143)  Eadred  is  styled  "abbas  de  Luercbestre"  :  this  is  certainly  a 
corruption  of  Luelchestre,  and  must  denote  Carlisle. 
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the  building,  as  it  now  exists,  was  completed,  A  hundred  pears  after 
the  fire  of  1292  another  conflagration  broke  out,  which,  however,  only 
slightly  affected  tin*  fabric  i>t'  the  Cathedral,  the  damage  being  confined 
to  the  front  '>f  the  north  transept,  which  was  repaired  early  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  The  great  east  window  is  a  magnificenl  specimen, 
and  well  repays  a.  careful  examination;  the  upper  pari  is  glazed  with 
fragments  of  the  original  stained  glass,  Borne  of  which  are  rery 
remarkable.  A  i^ood  fifteenth  century  brass  remains  iii  the  choir,  and 
there  are  one  or  two  monumental  effigies  of  more  than  passing 
interest. 

The  party  then  proceeded  to  the  castle,  which  was  inspected,  by 
kind  permission  of  Major  (J.  Brown,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr  J.  II. 
Mart  indale. 

TheOastle  of  Carlisle  stands  on  the  high  ground  formed  by  a  bluff  of 
red  sandstone  rock  to  the  north  of  the  city.  The  site  is  roughly 
triangular  in  Bhape,  and  on  the  south  a  broad  and  deep  fosse  divide 
from  the  town.  The  castle,  however,  formed  part  of  the  general 
defensive  scheme  of  the  place,  the  wall  of  the  town  joining  up  with  the 
castle  walls  at  the  east  and  west  angles.  The  outer  and  larger  ward 
was  entered  through  a  gatehouse,  known  as  Ireby's  Tower,  a  draw- 
bridge originally  Bpanning  the  fosse  on  the  south.  The  inner  ward  lies 
to  the  east  of  the  outer,  and  is  separated  from  it  by  a  curtain,  which 
has  another  gatehouse,  called  the  Captain's  Tower,  about  the  centre 
of  its  length.  Formerly  this  curtain  had  a  fosse  of  its  own,  crossed 
by  a  second  drawbridge,  but  all  traces  of  these  have  long  since 
vanished. 

Within  the  inner  ward  is  the  keep,  a  rectangular  building,  measuring 
about  66  ft.  by  61  ft.,  and  now  standing  about  68  ft.  high  ;  there  is  no 
batter  to  the  walls,  but  their  thickness  has  been  reduced  by  an  external 
offset  on  each  face,  which  curiously  occurs  at  different  levels.  There  is 
i  high,  stepped  plinth,  from  which  rise  pilasters,  two  On  each  face, 
about  12  ft.  wide  and  of  I  ft.  projection.  The  upper  portion  of  tie- 
keep  has  l.een    much   modified    at  \arious    periods,  more  particularly  by 

the  removal  of  the  parapets  and  the  addition  of  vaulting  to  the  appei 
iry,  in  order  to  carry  guns.  Internally  the  building  has  been  much 
altered  at  various  times,  but  enough  remains  to  -how  generally  what 
the  arrangements  wen-.  In  a  mural  chamber  on  the  east  side,  over 
the  present  entrance,  there  are  many  curious  carvings  on  the  walls, 
probably  executed  bj  prisoners  confined  there.  They  include  many 
examples  of  the  Percy  badges,  the  crescent  and  the  fetterlocks,  and  it 
is  noticeable  thai  in  all  oases  the  crescent  is  reversed.    The  well  of  the 

Keep  has  it-  Shaft   taken   up  in  the   north    wall  ;    and   when  the  keep 
L008  1.". 
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utilised  as  a  prison,  a  hole  was  cut  into  the  shaft  from  the  exterior,  to 
render  the  well  available  for  the  use  of  the  garrison. 

Only  one  fragment  of  the  domestic  buildings  remains  in  the  inner 
ward.  It  consists  of  a  piece  of  panelled  masonry,  and  probably  formed 
part  of  the  shell  of  a  staircase  of  early  fourteenth-century  date. 

In  the  afternoon  the  members  travelled  by  rail  to  Abbey  Town 
station,  and  visited  the  remains  of  Holm  Cultram  Abbey,  which  were 
described  by  the  Rev.  W.  Baxter,  M.A. 

This  once  important  Cistercian  Abbey  was  founded  by  Henry,  son 
of  David  I,  King  of  Scotland,  who  gave  to  the  Abbot  and  monks 
of  Holm  Cultram  two-thirds  of  Holmcoltria ;  the  remaining  third  had 
previously  been  granted  to  Alan,  son  of  Waldefij  who  afterwards 
devised  it  to  the  abbey.  The  exact  date  of  the  foundation  is  a  matter 
of  some  doubt,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  valid  reason  for  rejecting 
the  testimony  of  the  Chronica  de  Maifros,  which  places  it  at  a.d. 
1150.1 

Recent  excavations,  which  have  been  described  in  the  Journal,-  have 
determined  with  accuracy  the  plan  and  dimensions  of  the  Abbey 
Church.  It  consisted  of  a  nave  of  nine  bays  with  aisles,  north  and 
south  transepts  with  eastern  aisles  divided  into  chapels,  a  short 
aisleless  presbytery,  and  a  central  tower  at  the  crossing.  The  total 
length  appears  to  have  been  272  ft.  6  in.,  as  compared  with  the  256  ft. 
which  was  the  length  of  the  Norman  priory  church  of  Carlisle. 

The  remains  of  the  church  at  present  preserved  consist  of  the  west 
porch  and  six  bays  of  the  nave.  The  aisles  have  been  destroyed,  the 
arcading  built  up,  and  a  flat  plaster  ceiling  constructed.  The  west 
door  is  a  tine  specimen  of  Transition  Norman  work,  and  remains  in  a 
good  state  of  preservation.  The  porch  was  built  by  Abbot  Robert 
Chambre  early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  but  an  upper  story  or  parvise 
has  been  added,  probably  in  the  eighteenth. 

One  noteworthy  personage  stands  out  in  the  history  of  the  abbey 
towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Michael  Scot,  the 
philosopher,  traveller,  author,  and  sometime  wizard,  came  to  Holm 
Cultram  to  spend  his  last  days  there  as  a  monk.  Many  a  picturesque 
and  impossible  legend  has  grown  up  round  the  personality  of  this 
remarkable  man.  As  a  wandering  student  he  had  visited  Oxford, 
Paris,  Salamanca,  and  Toledo,  acquiring,  no  doubt,  a  vast  amount 
of  the  learning  attainable  at  the  period,  more  especially  in  connection 
with  alchemy,  astrology,  and  other  so-called  occult  sciences.  Melrose, 
Glrmluce,  and  Holm  Cultram  all  have  some  claim  to  be  considered  his 

1   Henry  died  in  ll.r>2. 

-   Vol,  xii.  New  Series,  pp.  139,  284  ;   vol.  xiii,  pp.  70,  126. 
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last    resting-place,   but    it    is   ad    likely   thai    the   question    •'.ill 
be  decided. 

In  bhe  evening  the  Mayor  of  Carlisle  and  Mrs.  Donald 
reception  at  bhe  Tullie  House  Museum,  and  the  members  of  the 
Congress  were  extremely  gratified  by  tin-  vara  and  graceful  hospitality 
extended  towards  them.  The  museum  itself  is  a  place  of  greal  int 
being  particularly  rich  in  carved  and  inscribed  stones,  pottery,  bronzes, 
and  other  oltjects  of  the  Roman  period,  most  of  which  were  found  in 
Carlisle  or  the  Roman  stations  of  the  district. 


TUESDAY,  JULY   11th. 

The  starting  point  of  the  excursion  arranged  for  this  da\ 
Gilsland,  which  lies  close  to  the  eastern  boundary  of  Cumberland. 
The  first  place  visited  was  the  Vicarage  garden,  by  kind  invitation  of 
the  Rev.  W.  Bird,  where  a  portion  of  the  Roman  Wall  is  to  be  seen, 
as  well  as  some  centurial  stones,  a  small  carved  cap,  and  a  few  querns.1 
Traces  of  a  mile-castle  are  visible  between  the  railway  and  the  point  at 
which  the  Wall  crosses  the  Pol tross  Burn.  To  the  west  of  the  Vicarage 
garden  the  line  of  the  Wall  traverses  a  stretch  of  Hat  land  till  it  comes 
to  the  River  Trthing,  which  lias  probably  changed  its  course  since 
Roman  times,  so  that  no  traces  are  visible  of  the  manner  in  whicb  the 
stream  was  bridged,  while  the  steep  slope  of  the  western  bank  has 
fallen  away.  On  the  brink  of  the  slope  a  few  courses  of  the  Wall  are 
visible,  and  the  line  can  easily  be  traced  to  the  adjacent  fortress  of 
A.mboglanna  |  Birdoswald). 

This  fortress,  which  was  visited  under  the  guidance  ef  .Mr.  J.  II 
Hodgson,    F.S.A.,  occupies  one  of  the  strongest  positions  on  the  line  of 
the  Wall  ami  is  the  Largest  of  the  Wall  stations,"  measuring  about 

iides  and  135  yds.  on  the  north  ami 
south.  Th<-  complete  fort  was  similar  in  plan  to  Cilurnum,  except 
thai  here  the  Wall  forma  the  northern  defence  instead  of  abutting 
igainst    tht  walls  of  the  fort,     lake  Cilurnum,  it  has 

two  eastern  and  two  western  gates,  in  addition  to  gates  on  the 
north  and  south,  the  more  northerly  in  each  case  having  been  • 
double-arched  entrance.      The  target    of  the  two  east  gateways  is  in 

'  We  cam  ret  ih.it  these  relies  are  not   placed  undei  oover,  is  in  their 

rodual  destruction  by  the  weather  is  inevitable. 

M       u  ■  bout  five  and  i  ball  a<  res,  and  thai  "f  the 

>n-8olwav    i*  about  the  uune.     His  measurements,  however,  make  the 
taller.      Cilurnum  ooi  five  and   ■  qu  and 

I  tbout  five. 
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a  very  fair  state  of  preservation,  the  springer  of  the  arch  being  still  in 
position  on  the  north  side  of  the  northern  opening.  From  the  north 
gateway  a  Roman  road  ran  across  the  moors  to  Bewcastle  and  beyond. 
The  name  "  Maiden  Way"  is  usually  given  to  this  as  well  as  to  the 
road  between  Kirby  Thore  and  Carvoran,  but  the  assumption  that  the 
one  is  a  continuation  of  the  other  appears  to  be  no  more  than  a 
modern  conjecture. 

At  Appletree,  a  short  distance  to  the  west  of  Birdoswald,  the 
remains  of  the  Turf  Wall  were  inspected  at  a  point  where  a  cart-road 
cuts  through  the  rampart.  The  lines  of  carbonaceous  matter  clearly 
denoted  a  method  of  construction  similar  to  that  employed  in  the  case 
of  the  Antonine  Wall  ;  the  latter,  however,  has  a  foundation  course  of 
flat  stones,  which  does  not  appear  here.1 

From  Appletree  the  line  of  the  Wall  was  followed  for  about  two 
miles,  but  at  Banks  the  road  diverged  to  the  south,  and  a  steep 
descent  brought  the  party  to  Lanercost  Priory,  which  is  pleasantly 
situated  in  the  Irthing  valley,  less  than  a  mile  to  the  south  of  the 
Wall.     The  remains  were  described  by  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Willis. 

This  Priory,  which  was  an  Augustinian  house,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary 
Magdalene — a  dedication  said  to  be  of  rare  occurrence  in  Cumberland — 
was  founded  by  Robert,  son  of  Hubert  de  Vallibus  (or  Vaux)  of 
Gilsland,  in  or  about  the  year  1169.  It  has  often  been  stated  that  the 
Priory  was  founded  in  expiation  of  the  murder  by  Robert  de  Vaux  of 
Gilles  Bueth,  the  son  of  the  English  owner  of  the  Barony  of  Gilsland, 
at  a  meeting  arranged  for  the  purpose  of  settling  outstanding  disputes; 
but  the  story  is  pure  legend,  unsupported  by  any  evidence.  The 
foundation  charter  is  of  interest,  as  in  it  the  Wall  is  mentioned  as  a 
boundary. 

The  history  of  Lanercost  is  largely  a  tale  of  sufferings  at  the  hands 
of  the  Scots.  In  1296  it  shared  the  fate  of  Hexham  Priory  and  the 
nunnery  of  Lambley,  and  the  invasion  was  repeated  in  the  following 
year,  as  well  as  on  other  occasions  during  the  disastrous  reign  of 
Edward  II.  It  was  more  than  once  visited  by  Edward  I,  who,  with 
Queen  Eleanor,  spent  a  short  time  here  towards  the  end  of  1280  ;  the 
same  King  paid  a  short  visit  to  the  Priory  about  midsummer  of  the 
year  1300,  on  his  way  to  the  siege  of  Caerlaverock,  and  here  he 
resided  from  Michaelmas,  1306,  to  Easter  of  the  following  year,  when 
he  proceeded  to  Carlisle,  and  so  to  Burgh-upon-Sands,  where  he  died. 
It  was  during  this  last  visit  that  the  King  sentenced  Thomas  de  Bruce 
to  be  drawn,  hanged,  and  beheaded  at  Carlisle. 

1  For  a  fuller  account  of  the  Turf  Wall,  see  Journal,  vol.  xii,  New  Series, 
p.   278. 
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Prom  the  calamities  of  1 1 1  *  -  second  Edward's  reign  the  North  of 
England  recovered  very  slowly,  and  m  1  at < •  as  1409  we  find  an 
indulgence  of  fort)  'lays  granted  to  all  who  contributed  money  or 
goods  towards  the  repair  of  the  Priory  or  tin-  maintenance  of  the 
canons.  No  allegations  were  made  against  the  house  at  the  royal 
visitation  which  preceded  the  Dissolution,  and  its  lasi  Prior,  John 
Robinson,  retired  on  a  pension  of  £8  a  year;  hut  probably  it 
involved  in  the  outbreak  known  as  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace,  which  for 
B  time  postponed  the  suppression  of  the  northern  monasteries,  and  it 
is  specifically  mentioned  in  (lie  letter  of  instructions  which  Henry  VIII 
sent  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk. 

"  Finally,  forasmoche  a-  all  thise  troubles  have  ensued  by  the  gollii  I 
.md  traitorous  conspiracyea  of  the  lm.nkcs  ami  chanona  "f  those  parties  :  we 
desire  ami  pray  you,  at  your  repaire  to  Salleye,  Hexham,  Newminster,  Leonerde- 
be,  Saincte  Agathe,  ami  all  suche  other  places  as  have  made  any  manes  "t 
reeistence,  or  in  any  wise  conspired,  or  kept  their  houses  with  an]  force,  rithens 
th' appointment  at  Dancastre,  you  shall,  without  pitie  or  circumstance,  now  ilia' 
our  baner  is  displayed,  cause  all  the  monkes  ami  chanona,  that  be  in  anywise 
faultie,  to  he  tyed  up,  without  further  delaye  <>r  ceremony,  to  tin  terrible 
ezemple  "t'  others." ' 

It  seems  to  be  a  reasonable  inference  that  the  canons  of  Lanercosl 
bad  taken  some  part  in  the  outbreak,  but  had  remained  quiet  after  the 
pardon  granted  at  Doncaster  in  December,  1536. 

Alter  tin  I  >issolution  the  site  of  the  Priory  was  leased  to  Sir  William 
Penison,  but   this  arrangement  was  not  regarded  with  favour  by  the 

-.  and  a  dispute  arose,  which   was  terminated  in   1542   by  a 
of  the  premises  to  Thomas  Dacre  of  Lanercost,  with  the  exception  of 
th.  church,  churchyard,  and  "UtterGate  House,"  which  were  rest 
as  the  parish  church  and  burial    ground  and   the   Vicar's  residence 
ctively, 

'The  nave,  which  IS  -till  used  as  the  parish  chuivh,  has  a  line  Marly 
English  w.st  front,  and  is,  like  many  Auijustinian  churches,  without  a 
south  aisle      The  choir  and  transepts   He  rootless,  but  well  preserved  . 

the    architecture    is    plain,  but    the    warm    red    of  the    -tone    makes   the 
building    exceedingly     picturesque.        Some    remains    of     the    iin 

building!  exist  t..  the  south  of  the  nave,  hut  a  great  part  of  them  has 
been  adapted  t.>  modern  u* 
To  the  south  of  the  Lanercosl  Priory  is  Naworth  Castle,  the  Bea1  .■: 

the   I. ail  of    Carlisle,  built  on  a   tongue   of    land    formed    hy   the   pi:     | 

of  tu..  small    itreams  with  precipitous  banks.     The  position  is  one 

of    natural    strength,    and     little    labour    would    have    been    required    to 

render  it   practically  impregnable  except  in  the  event  of  s  pro 

Publ.,  vol.  i  J,  cliii. 
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siege.  Within  the  park,  just  by  the  entrance  from  the  road,  is  a  small 
earthwork  known  as  Tower  Tye,  but  time  did  not  permit  of  more  than 
a  cursory  inspection.  It  has  been  variously  described  as  a  Neolithic, 
Bronze  Age,  or  Danish  camp,  but,  to  judge  by  the  plan,  does  not 
appear  to  belong  to  any  of  these  periods.1 

It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  fix  the  period  during  which  the  oldest  part  of 
Naworth  Castle  was  built.  The  earliest  documentary  evidence  appears 
to  be  the  licence  to  crenellate  which  was  granted  to  Ranulph  de  Dacre 
in  1335.  This  Ranulph  had  in  1313  married  Margaret,  heiress  of  the 
Multons,2  and  so  came  into  possession  of  the  barony  of  Gilsland.  Up 
to  1280  or  thereabouts  the  principal  seat  of  the  barony  was  at 
Irthington,  and  as  the  Multons  are  said  to  have  mostly  resided  on 
their  Lincolnshire  estates,  it  seems  improbable  that  they  carried  out 
any  important  building  work  in  the  north.  In  1323  a  truce  was  made 
with  Scotland,  that  stipulated  "that  no  new  strongholds  were  to 
be  erected  and  no  existing  castles  repaired,  with  a  proviso  that  any 
actually  in  course  of  construction  might  be  completed,  Ranulph  de  Dacre 
being  appointed  one  of  the  conservators  of  the  treaty.  In  1333 
occurred  the  great  Douglas  raid  into  Gilsland,  and,  as  there  is  no 
mention  of  any  attack  on  a  fortress,  it  may  perhaps  be  inferred  that 
Irthington  was  in  a  ruinous  state  and  the  building  of  Naworth  not  yet 
begun.  It  therefore  seems  not  unreasonable  to  assume  that  the  latter 
castle  was  built  during  the  years  immediately  following  this  incursion.3 
Of  course,  it  is  possible  that  a  pele-tower  was  in  existence  when 
the  licence  to  crenellate  was  granted,  but  an  examination  of  the  Dacre 

1  "  A  circular  entrenchment,  commanding  a  most  extensive  prospect.  .  .  .  The 
diameter  of  this  work  in  the  interior  is  about  50  yards  ;  it  has  two  encircling 
ramparts  and  a  ditch'between  them  ;  the  outer  rampart  is  low  and  nearly  obliterated, 
and  the  ditch  nearly  filled  up  in  some  places.  There  is  no  appearance  of  an 
entrance.  .  .  .  There  is  a  mark  in  the  eastern  side  of  the  enclosure,  as  of  a  building 
within  the  area." — Maclauchlan,  1858. 

2  The  story  of  the  match  is  romantic.  The  marriage  was  arranged  when  the  pair 
were  children,  but  in  the  lifetime  of  her  father  Margaret  was  betrothed  to  the  heir 
of  the  Cliffords,  and  on  her  father's  death  she  was  committed  to  the  guardianship  of 
the  Earl  of  Warwick.  The  rest  of  the  story  may  be  told  in  the  words  of  Lord 
William  Howard  : — 

"  Pat.  28  Oct.  A°  II.  Ed.  II.  Ranulph  de  Dacre  pardoned  for  stealing  awai  in  the 
nighte  out  of  the  King's  custody  from  his  Castell  of  Warwick  of  Margaret,  daughter 
and  heir  of  Thomas  of  Molton  of  Gilsland,  who  helde  of  ye  Kinge  in  capite,  and  was 
within  ago,  whearof  the  sayd  Ranulphe  standeth  indighted  in  curia  regis." 

:t  It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  the  silence  of  the  records  is  not  conclusive. 
Raids  of  this  kind  were  made  by  mobile  bodies,  whose  object  was  plunder,  and  who 
would  not  attempt  a  serious  siege.  The  Chronicle  of  Lanercost  states  that  the  truce 
of  1323  was  for  thirteen  years,  but  it  was  broken  in  1327. 
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Tower   Bhows    no   Lcron n«l    for    the    opinion    thai   any  pari    oi 
cons!  ruoted  much  before  1 335. 

The  n<  xt  owner  of  Naworth  who  seems  to  have  dorn  much  building 
work  here  was  Lord  Thomas  Dacre,  who  was  Warden  of  the  Rfarcbes 
in  the  early  years  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI 1 1  Up  rebuilt  the  upper 
part  of  the  Dacre  Tower  and  repaired  the  domestic  offices  which  had 
fallen  into  disrepair.  Ee  also  constructed  or  rebuill  the  curious  work 
known  as  Lord  William  Howard's  Tower,  which  may  be  ascribed  to 
tin'  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Of  the  same  date  are  the 
Hall,  Gatehouse,  and  sundry  other  otlices,  many  of  which  were  removed 
in  1844,  when  the  castle  was  largely  remodelled  after  the  lire  which 
occurred  in  that  year.  The  successors  of  Lord  Thomas  I)acre  seem  to 
have  resided  mainly  at  Cirkoswald,  and  after  the  death  of  Lord  George 
in  L569,  Nawoith  is  said  to  have  been  untenanted  for  over  thirty 
years;  in  1588-9  it  is  described  as  being  "in  very  great  decay  in 
ill  parts  and  the  outhouses  and  other  houses  and  offices  utterlie 
decayed."  Lord  William  Howard,  by  his  marriage  with  Lady  Elizabeth 
I  tecre,  sister  and  co  heiress  of  Lord  George,  became  owner  of  Naworth, 
and  to  him  is  largely  due  the  present  domestic  character  of  the 
building. 

WEDNESDAY,  JULY    l.v.n. 

Penrith  was  the  base  of  this  day-  excursion,  and  the  first  object 
visited  was  the  castle,  which  stands  about  two  hundred  yards  from  the 
town  ;  apparently  it  has  never  been  a  building  of  any  great  military 
importance,  and  the  remains  are  chiefly  noticeable  for  the  excellent 
quality  of  the  masonry.  The  plan  is  rectangular,  and  consists  of  a 
measuring  about  130  ft.  by  1  53  ft.,  enclosed  by  a  curtain  wall 

aboul   30  ft.  hiu'li  and  5  ft.  thick  :    there  are  traces  of  the  various  build- 
ing winch  ■>■  occupied  the  enclosure,  the  position  of  the  hall  being 

clearly    indicated.      Outside    the    curtain    on    the   south-east    is    a    well 

defined   fosse,  which  has  evidently  returned  along  the  other  fact 
the  eui-tain,  on   the  Bouth-west,  however,  there  are  indications  of  a 
double  fosse,  while  on   the  counterscarp  of  the   bj  --■   already 

im  Qtioned  there  are  considerable  traces  of   a  bank  or  exterior   rampart 

of  earth.     A  peculiarity,  for  which  it  is  difficult  to  account,  is  the  v,r\ 

wide  space  left   between  the  foot  of  the  curtain  and  the  edge  of  th< 

of  the  fosse ;  tins  is  particularly  noticeable  towards   the  north 

ea>t.     The  curtain   wall  is  at    present   capped  by  a  corbel-table,  on 

which  the  parapets  were  carried,  while  at  certain  points  the  corbels  are 

iter  projection  and  have  formed  machicolations  .  at  the  east  angle 

i-  evidenoe  that   a  bartizan  turret,  projecting  oi  .  once 
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existed.  All  traces  of  the  entrance  have  disappeared,  but  from  the 
configuration  of  the  earthworks  it  seems  probable  that  it  was  in  the 
north-east  curtain,  close  to  the  east  angle.  On  the  extant  evidence,  it 
seems  probable  that  the  castle  was  built  at  the  very  end  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  medieval 
work  preceded  it.  It  has  been  suggested  that  a  Eoman  station  may 
have  occupied  the  space  enclosed  by  the  fosse,  but  no  remains  have 
been  found  to  warrant  the  conclusion.  On  the  whole,  it  seems  probable 
that  this  building  was  the  mantlet  of  stone  and  lime  for  which  a  licence 
to  crenellate  was  granted  in  22  Richard  II. 

The  party  then  drove  to  Brougham  Castle,  which  stands  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Eamont,  that  river  forming  the  boundary  between  Cum- 
berland and  Westmoreland.  Traces  of  a  Roman  station,  which  was 
probably  the  Brocavnm  of  the  second  Iter,  exist  in  the  adjacent  field. 

Of  the  pre-Conquest  owners  of  Brougham  little  or  nothing  is  known. 
The  site  seems  to  have  been  included  in  the  grant  of  the  land  of 
Carlisle  which  Ranulf  Meschines  obtained,  either  during  the  last  eight 
years  of  William  Rufus  or  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  From  his  descend- 
ants it  passed  at  a  later  date  to  the  Morvilles ;  and  in  1171  it  was 
seized,  with  other  property  of  the  family,  by  Henry  II  in  consequence 
of  the  part  taken  in  the  murder  of  Becket  by  Hugh  de  Morville. 
Gospatric,  son  of  Orm,  was  given  the  custody  of  the  land  thus  seized ; 
but  in  1204  King  John  granted  the  barony  of  Appleby1  to  Robert,  son 
of  William  de  Veteriponte,  or  Vipount,  and  Maud  his  wife,  who  was  a 
daughter  of  Hugh  de  Morville.  With  this  family  the  estate  remained 
till  1264  or  1265,  when  the  last  male  heir  was  killed  :  he  had  taken  the 
side  of  Simon  de  Montfort,  and  his  estates  were  forfeited,  but  restored 
a  year  later  to  his  two  daughters,  of  whom  the  elder  married  Roger  de 
Clifford,  and  brought  him  Brougham  Castle  as  part  of  her  moiety  of  the 
barony  ;  the  other  moiety  also  came  to  the  Cliffords  at  a  later  date,  on 
the  death  without  issue  of  the  younger  sister.  The  heirs  male  of  the 
Cliffords  failed  in  1643,  but  the  last  of  the  family,  the  famous  Countess 
of  Pembroke,  held  Brougham  till  her  death  in  1676,  when  her  estates 
passed  to  her  grandson,  the  Earl  of  Thanet. 

In  plan  the  castle  may  be  described  as  a  somewhat  irregular  four- 
sided  figure,  comprising  a  single  court  or  ward,  the  keep,  and  a  curious 
double  gatehouse.  The  hall  and  domestic  buildings  stood  against  the 
south  and  extended  for  a  short  distance  along  the  east  wall ;  the  rest 
of  the  court  is  enclosed  by  a  curtain  wall,  with  a  strong  postern  tower 
at  the  south-west  angle.     The  entrance  gateways  abut  on  the  north 

1  Also  called  the  Honuur  or  Barony  of  Westmoreland.  It  included  so  much  of  the 
coupty  as  was  once  part  of  the  land  of  Carlisle. 
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Of  the  keep,  and   the  -roup  consists  of  an  outer  and    an  ini  I 

house  frith  an  open  courtyard  between,  The  outer  gateway  base  plain 
segmental  beaded  arch  on  its  outer  face,  and  was  defended  by  a  port 

cullis   and    a    pair   of   massive  doors:   above    the    ardi  is  a  small  SOUS 
stone,  bearing  the  inscription   in    raised  letters — THTS  ,  mam 
but  it  is  not  in  its  original  position.     This  gatehouse  ibly  the 

work  of  Roger  de  Clifford  the  first,  and  belongs  to  the  latter  pari  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  The  inner  gatehouse,  which  tills  the  space  to 
the  north  west  corner  of  the  keep,  is  a  vaulted  structure  and  probably 
date-,  from  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

The  members  then  returned  to  Penrith  and  visited  the  Giant's 
Crave  and  Giant's  Thumb  in  the  churchyard.  The  former  is  composed 
of  the  remains  of  two  pre-Ooncpuest  cross  shafts,  one  at  the  head  and 
the  other  at  the  foot,  the  space  between  them  being  enclosed  by  three 
"hogbacks,"  one  of  which  has  been  split  longitudinally.  The  Thumb 
is  a  battered  cross-shaft,  with  the  lower  half  of  the  wheel-head  still 
remaining.  It  is  said  that  it  was  used  for  a  number  of  years  as  the 
common  whipping-post  of  the  town,  the  hands  of  the  sufferer  being 
passed  through  the  holes  pierced  in  the  head  and  tied  on  the  reverse 
side.  In  the  church  are  a  few  not  uninteresting  fragments  of  stained 
glass,  which  have  evidently  come  from  an  earlier  edifice. 

In  the  afternoon  King  Arthur's  Hound  Table  and  Mayburgh  were 
visited.  The  former  consists  of  a  circular  space  enclosed  by  a  rampart 
of  earth,  which  has  a  fosse  on  its  interior  side,  and  between  the  scarp 
of  the  fosse  and  the  foot  of  the  rampart  is  a  berm,  varying  in  width 
from  about  6  ft.  to  20  ft.  There  are  no  traces  of  anything  in  the 
nature  of  a  Btone  circle i  but  in  the  central  space,  which  is  enclosed  by 
in,  fosse,  then-  is  evidence  of  what  has  dearly  been  some  sort  of  raised 
platform,  about    I  ft.  in  height  and  approximately  35  ft.  in  diamt 

()n  the  south  Bide  there   is   a  well-preserved  way,  which  passes  through 

the  rampart  and  across  the  fo  raaeway.    Oamden,  who  gives  a 

plan  of  the  earthwork  in  one  of  the  later  edition-  of  the  Britannia, 

shows   a    similar   causeway  On    the   Opposite   side  of   the   enclosure,  but 

this  has  been  since  obliterated  by  the  construction  of  a  modern  road. 
I,,  ordi  torily  to  determine  the  age  and  purpose  of  this  earth 

work,  <  scavation  is  oect  uarj  and  speculation  is  useless,  as  although  it 
j, i ,  rtainfeal  ares  which  have  been  noted  elsewhere  in  structures 

winch  have  been  investigated  and  approximate!]  dated,  there  are  other 
feat  ares  which  point  to  something  in  the  nature  of  b  reconstrui  tion  or 
adaptation  to  s  new  purpose,  and  on  this  account  it  is  wiser  to  await 
the  \ erdict  of  the  spade. 

N,,i    tai    from    Kmg  Arthur's  Round    I  md     Mayburgh,   a 
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circular  enclosure  surrounded  by  a  single  rampart,  largely  composed  of 
waterworn  stones.  There  are  very  faint  traces  of  a  fosse,  but  this  has 
been  almost  completely  filled  in.  Here  again  spade-work  is  urgently 
needed  to  clear  up  several  points,  and  speculation  is  valueless.  Near 
the  centre  of  the  enclosure  a  standing  stone  of  considerable  size 
has  been  erected.  For  a  long  period  it  appears  to  have  been  used  as  a 
rubbing-post  for  cattle  ;  but  both  site  and  stone  have,  of  course,  been 
assigned  to  the  Druids,  with  the  usual  consequences  in  the  way  of  the 
invention  of  picturesque  rites  and  ceremonies.  The  whole  legend 
appears  to  have  been  fabricated  by  Stukeley,  and  there  appears  to  be  no 
evidence  that  the  stone  was  in  position  prior  to  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  For  those  who  desire  definite  information  as  to 
the  age  and  purpose  of  Mayburgh,  there  is  only  one  course  to  be 
pursued — they  must  dig. 

Barton  Church,  which  is  about  two  miles  from  Mayburgh  in  the 
direction  of  Ulles water,  was  the  last  place  visited,  and  it  proved  to  be 
a  building  of  no  small  interest.  It  seems  probable  that  it  originally 
consisted  of  an  early  twelfth-century  nave,  the  original  walls  being 
taken  down  and  the  existing  arcades  constructed  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  The  present  chancel  was  partly  erected  about  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  or  possibly  later.  The  original  narrow  tower 
arch  has  been  treated  in  a  curious  fashion,  in  order  to  make  a  wider 
passage  between  the  chancel  and  the  nave  :  its  lower  portion  has  been 
cut  away,  and  a  relieving  arch  of  much  wider  span  inserted  to  carry 
the  remaining  portions  of  the  jambs  and  the  tower  walls.  The  effect 
is  very  singular,  and  it  may  be  conjectured  that  the  alteration  was 
made  at  some  date  during  the  seventeenth  or  the  eighteenth  century, 
unless  the  moulding  round  the  arch  has  been  reworked.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  likely,  as  it  exactly  agrees  with  the  moulding  round 
a  small  walled-up  door  on  the  outside  of  the  north  aisle  of  the  nave. 

THURSDAY,  JULY  16th. 

On  this  day,  when  line  weather  was  most  particularly  needed  for 
the  long  drive  to  Bewcastle,  it  poured  in  torrents,  and  most  of  the 
members  were  obliged  to  omit  the  afternoon  part  of  the  programme, 
though  a  few  braved  the  weather  and  visited  Irthington. 

Bewcastle  is  a  terribly  isolated  spot,  hidden  away  amongst  a 
wilderness  of  hills  and  moors  which  forms  the  extreme  north  corner  of 
Cumberland,  and  only  to  be  reached  by  a  drive  of  at  least  twelve 
miles  ;  but  there  was  the  Cross  to  be  seen,  and  that  alone  compensated 
for  almost  any  discomfort.  On  a  platform  of  slight  elevation  above  the 
Kirk  Heck  stand  a  Roman  camp,  a  seventh-century  cross,  the  remains 
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of  a  mediaeval  castle,  and  a  sadly  modernised  church.  The  Roman 
camp,  which  covers  about  four  acres,  is  hexagonal  in  shape,  this 
departnre  from  the  usual  Roman  practice  having  obviously  been  made 
on  accounl  of  the  nature  of  the  ground.  It  is  connected  with  A.mbo> 
glanna  by  a  road  which  continues  in  a  northerly  direction  till  it  is  lost 
among  the  moors.  The  camp,  we  believe,  bas  never  been  explored,  and 
would  probably  repay  excavation.  It  has  yielded  a  few  inscriptions, 
Due  of  which1  Beems  to  indicate  the  restoration  of  a  temple  to  Jupiter 
I  tolichenus. 

Within  the  lines  of  the  Roman  camp  stand  the  remains  of  a  mediaeval 
castle.  The  masonry  is  of  an  extremely  rough  description,  and  the 
stone  has  mostly  been  quarried  from  the  walls  and  buildings  of  the 
earlier  Roman  work.  The  site  of  the  castle  is  surrounded  by  a  clearly- 
marked  fosse  of  considerable  proportions,  and  the  place  must  have 
been  of  some  importance  during  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth 
or  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
building  itself  which  supplies  any  exact  clue  to  the  date  « »f  its  erection, 
but  probably  it  may  be  assigned  to  the  early  years  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  It'  we  take  historical  events  into  account,  we  may  perhaps 
further  limit  the  date  to  the  period  between  the  great  raids  of  1296 
and  1297  and  the  death  of  Edward  I  in  1307. 

In  the  churchyard,  to  the  south  of  the  castle,  stands  the  famous 
Cross.  The  head  is  gone,  but  there  still  remains  the  wonderful  carvi  d 
Bhaft,  which  has  weathered  the  storms  of  more  than  twelve  hundred 
years,  and  still  stands  as  the  memorial  of  a  dead  king  and  a  dead  art 
"ti  the  Bpol  where  it  was  raised  by  Hw.ktkkd,  Wothgab,  and 
OLWFWOLTHU,  thai  future  generations  might  bear  in  mind  the  name  of 
A i.«  i  imiii  the  King  and  pray  for  the  repose  of  his  soul. 

On  the  wesl   face  of  the  Bhaft,  cut  in  low  relief,  are  three  figures, 

each  in  its  own  compartment,  one  above  the  other  and  separated  by 

the   plain    rune  eut    faces   of    the  shaft.      At  the    b  osed   in  a 

semicircular-headed  panel,  is  a  kingly  figure,  presumably  of  Aicfrith, 

I  in  robes  of  peace,  and  raising  on  the  left  ham!  a  falcon  from 

rch.     Above,  in  runes,  is  the  following  inscription  : 

►Willis   BIG-BBKN  ;  Mil-    VICTORY    3TAHDABD 

•rut  \     -i  \  ros  I  am.  hi    ir 

liu  ETRBD    WOTH  1 1  \\  BTRBD    WOTH- 

GAB    ui.u  rWOL  GAB   OLH  FWOIr 

I  in      \i  i     \i  |  i  i:i  I  in      i  OB     U.'  I  i.i 

i  hi      i   w    I  1  MS'.  ill     nn      KID 

i  \'     "-w  ii  N'.  am.    SOD    "i    OBH  \ 

*P  GBBIO    in  PR  i\     i  OB 
BIN(n)a    BOH  III  I .  \  ills    .soil.. 

1  Lapid  Stp i. hi.    So.  731.     Hubner.  [nacri.  Brit.  Lmi     n 
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Over  the  runes  is  another  panel,  also  semicircular-headed,  containing  a 
draped  figure  of  Christ,  with  His  right  hand  raised  to  bless,  in  His  left 
hand  a  scroll  or  rolled  book,  and  a  glory  round  His  head  :  above  is  cut 
His  name,  Gessus  Kristtus.  Higher  yet,  set  in  a  square-headed  panel, 
is  the  figure  of  a  saint  holding  a  lamb,  and  then  comes  the  fractured 
edge,  showing  where  the  cross  head  once  completed  the  monument. 
The  other  sides  of  the  shaft  show  flower-work,  interlacing  scroll-work 
with  birds  and  squirrels,  and  a  curious  panel  of  chequer-work.  On  the 
south  side  is  another  inscription  in  runes  recording  the  date  of  erection 
— the  first  year  of  King  Ecgfrith  (a.d.  671). 

Irthington  Church  and  Moot  Hill  were  visited  in  the  course  of  the 
return  journey  by  a  few  who  braved  the  weather.  The  church,  which 
is  largely  built  of  Roman  stones,  contains  some  good  Transition  Norman 
work,  and  the  caps  of  the  nave  arcade  are  noteworthy.  The  Moot 
Hill,  mutilated  and  altered  as  it  has  been  at  various  periods,  is 
difficult  to  make  out  satisfactorily.  Local  tradition  says  that  it 
originally  had  a  fosse,  which  was  filled  in  when  the  bank  and  garden 
were  constructed  on  the  summit  of  the  mound  :  it  is  also  asserted  that 
on  the  south  side,  which  faces  the  river  Irthing,  the  outline  of  an 
attached  bailey  could  be  traced  some  years  back,  and  that  the  filled-in 
ditch  of  this  bailey  was  found  when  certain  drainage  was  carried  out 
not  very  long  ago.  Remains  of  buildings  have  been  found  in  the 
courtyard  of  the  present  house,  on  the  north  side  of  the  mound,  but 
they  appear  to  have  been  of  a  domestic  rather  than  of  a  military 
character.  Without  excavation  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  who  con- 
structed themotte  ;  and  though  Irthington  seems  to  have  been  the  caput 
baruuice  of  the  Barony  of  Gilsland,  which  was  held  by  Gilles,  son  of 
Bueth,  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  we  are  not  justified  in 
asserting  that  the  mound  formed  any  part  of  the  defensive  works  of 
his  abode.1 

FRIDAY,  JULY  17th. 

The  programme  for  this,  the  last  day  of  the  Congress,  included  visits 
to  two  of  the  old  halls  in  the  Penrith  neighbourhood,  to  Greystoke 
Church,  and  to  the  Church  and  Castle  of  Dacre.  All  these  places  lie 
to  the  west  or  north-west  of  Penrith.  Catterlen  Hall,  which  was  first 
reached,  is  a  good  example  of  the  gradual  growth  of  a  dwelling-house 
from   the    original   defensive    pele-tower  :     here   the    tower   is  of   the 

1  It  may  be  noticed  that  at  Elsdon,  once  the  caput  baronice  of  the  Liberty 
of  Redesdale,  there  exist  Mote  Hills,  which  appear  to  be  a  mount  and  court  fortress ; 
and  at  Wark-ou-Tyne,  the  former  capital  of  the  Franchise  of  Tynedale,  there  is  a 
Mote  Hill. 
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Edwardian  period,  and  the  latest  addition  Tudoi  01  Jacobean.  Much 
of  the  detail  is  coarse  and  lacking  in  the  refinement  of  the  work  to  be 
found  in  the  more  peaceful  south,  bui  it  possesses  a  character  and  a 
force  peculiarly  its  own,  and  serves  us  an  index  of  the  conditions  of 
life  under  which  much  of  it  was  wrought.  There  are  two  seventeenth 
oentury  fireplaces  which  are  distinctly  interesting,  and  the  arrange 
ment  of  the  window-seats  in  the  upper  story  of  the  pele  is  worthy 
of  note 

Blencow  Hall  falls  into  much  the  same  category  as  ( 'atterlen,  although 
there  are  some  indications  that,  it  miy  have  been  begun  at  a  somewhat 
earlier  date.  There  are  scattered  throughout  the  Border  Counties  many 
manor-houses,  halls,  farmhouses,  and  parsonages  which  had  their  origin 
in  pele-towers  of  this  kind,  the  pele  affording  a  method  of  preserving 
life  and  property  from  the  attacks  of  raiders  which  was  largely  adopted 
in  the  North. 

From  Blencow  the  party  drove  to  Greystoke  and  visited  the  church. 
The  parish  of  Greystoke  was  formerly  the  third  largest  in  the  county. 
comprising  more  than  48,000  acres  ;  but  at  the  present  day  the 
chapelries  of  Watermillock,  Matterdale,  and  Threlkeld  are  separate 
parishes.  The  church  has  a  somewhat  curious  history.  At  an  early 
date  it  was  one  of  the  richest  and  most  important  churches  in  the 
county,  and  in  1358  Lord  William  de  Greystoke  attempted  to  convert 
the  rectory  into  a  college,  consisting  of  a  master  and  chaplains  ;  but 
although  he  obtained  the  necessary  authorisations,  he  appears  to  have 
died  before  the  scheme  was  carried  through.  After  lying  in  abevance 
for  a  number  of  years  during  the  minority  of  Lord  William's  heir,  the 
Bcheme  was  revived  in  1374,  and,  in  spite  of  a  considerable  amount 
of  opposition,  carried  to  completion  in  1382,  when  the  college  was 
formally  founded  and  Gilbert  Bowet  became  the  first  master,  with  six 
chaplains  under  him.  At  the  time  of  the  visitation  of  1535  the  value 
of  the  rectory  and  college  appears  to  have  been  £82  14*.,  and  each 
chantry  priest   received  an  allowance  of   £3  6s.  Sd,  for  sustenance  and 

a  like  sum  fur  private  use.  The  college  came  to  an  end  when  the 
chantries    were    suppressed     under    Kdward     VI.    and    its    endowments 

narrowly  escaped   confiscation.     The  Courts,  however,  held  that   the 

foundation  of  the  college  was  technically  invalid,  and  the  benefice 
reverted  to  its  original  condition. 

At     the    west    end    of    the    south    aisle    of    the   church,  lying   on    the 

pavement,  are  two  alabaster  figures  of  some  interest.  The  larger 
figure,  which  is  broken  off  at  the  knees,  represents  a  knight  clad 
in  plate  armour  of  early  fifteenth  oentury  date.  The  head  is  uncovered 
and  rests. m  a  tilting  helmet  ;  the  tinted  pauldrons  are  ,,t'  unequal  aize, 
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the  left  being  somewhat  larger  than  the  right.  A  collar  of  SS.  is  worn, 
and  both  elbow  and  knee-caps  are  ornamented.  Attached  to  the 
skirts  of  the  taces  are  tassets  or  tuilles,  and  the  details  of  the  armour 
are  well  preserved  ;  on  the  bawdric  is  a  pattern  of  quatrefoils.  The 
sword  has  disappeared,  but  the  belt  which  supported  it  passes  over  the 
right  hip.  The  effigy  is  probably  that  of  John,  sixteenth  Baron 
Greystoke,  and  may  be  dated  circa  1440.  The  smaller  effigy  has  at  the 
head  a  canopy  which  bears  shields,  formerly  displaying  various  coats, 
but  now  entirely  blank.  The  figure  is  chiefly  noteworthy  as  exhibiting 
an  early  example  of  the  bascinet  and  camail,  and  may  be  dated  circa 
1360. 

During  the  afternoon  rain  once  more  spoilt  the  pleasure  of  the 
drive,  but  the  programme  was  carried  out  and  the  party  visited  Dacre. 
The  Rev.  F.  Hasell  gave  an  interesting  account  of  the  church,  and 
dealt  at  some  length  with  the  legend  attached  to  the  two  curious 
carved  stone  animal  figures  in  the  churchyard.  The  castle,  which  was 
largely  rebuilt  during  the  sixteenth  century,  at  one  time  belonged  to 
the  powerful  family  of  the  Dacres.  There  are  traces  in  the  building  of 
late  thirteenth-century  work. 

At  the  closing  meeting,  held  in  the  evening,  Mr.  R.  H.  Forster  gave 
some  account  of  the  work  then  in  progress  on  the  site  of  Corstopitum, 
and  hearty  votes  of  thanks  were  accorded  to  the  Mayor  of  Carlisle,  the 
members  of  the  local  committee,  and  to  the  various  gentlemen  who 
had  assisted  the  work  of  the  Congress  by  describing  the  places  visited. 


(^Irc^acofogical  (Tlofce. 


SlLOHBSTKB. 

A  great  deal  of  labour  has  Keen  expended  this  year  on  the  uninb 

ing  task  of  covering  in  the  Forum.  The  huge  heap  of  tippings  left 
from  the  excavations  of  many  years  ago  has  been  partially  cutaway 
and  Bpread  over  the  fields.  The  east  gate  has  been  uncovered  once 
more.  It  lies  in  the  Forum  premises,  and  was  found  to  be  badly 
damaged  by  a  modern  drain  from  the  stables.  The  excavation  of  the 
small  area  of  the  city  still  left  to  be  examined  yielded  no  results  of 
great  interest.  Besides  the  ordinary  type  of  buildings,  the  excavators 
uncovered  what  seemed  to  be  a  large  hall,  100  ft.  by  90  ft.    Its  purpose 

is  not  yet  understood. 

Caerwent. 

ATCaerwent  the  chief  find  was  a  temple  just  to  the  east  of  the  Forum. 
The  ceUa  is  20  ft.  square  ;  the  peristyle,  40  ft.  Only  the  foundations 
are  preserved,  and  there  is  no  trace  of  anything  that  would  indicate  to 
what  deity  it  was  consecrated.  The  other  work  was  mainly  to  the 
east  of  the  Forum,  and  to  the  north  of  the  main  east  and  west  street  ; 
but  only  trade  buildings  were  uncovered. 

Caerleon. 
The  i I i - 14 i i 1 1^  at  Caerleon  turned  up  a  great    number  of  stamped  tiles, 
together   with  a    -mall   pedestal   and   fragment  of  a  statue  inscribed 

DEO    KEBCVBIO. 

Bath. 
I»i  ring  the  pasl  Bummer  Mr.  T.  S.  Bash  has  (lone  some  interesting 

work    near  the   Kaee  course  at    l'.atli.       In  June  two  small  barrows  wen 

opened  :    on.-,  which  was  about  25  ft.  in  diameter,  contained  nothing  ; 

tie-  -.tier  was  about  ■'!'»  ft.  in  diameter,  and  contained  near  the  centre 
.•haired   1. unes,  pre  Koinan   pottery,  and   Hint-. 

Subsequently,  a  long  barrow    in  an  adjoining  field  was  opened  and 

found    t.>    contain    a    complete   skeleton,    which    lav    on    its    back,    fully 

extended,  with  the  arms  bent  at  the  elbow  and  the  hands  meeting  over 
tie-  body.  A  t'.-w  feel  from  the  west  end  of  the  barrow,  and  •_*  ft.  •_'  ins. 
below   the   surface,    burnt    material    and    charcoal    were    found,    and 
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beneath  this,  within  a  small  circle  of  stones,  was  a  cinerary  urn  with 
charred  bones  and  fragments  of  red  pottery.  Enough  of  the  latter 
was  recovered  to  make  up  about  half  of  an  incense  cup  4  ins.  in 
diam  eter  and  1 1  in.  deep. 

This  barrow  was  composed  of  soil.  An  adjacent  round  barrow, 
which  was  also  opened,  had  been  built  up  of  stones,  with  a  coating  of 
soil  over  the  whole  surface.  Its  diameter  was  from  37  ft.  to  38^  ft. 
The  stones  rested  on  the  natural  rock,  which  was  found  7  ft.  below 
the  present  surface,  and  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  barrow  the  rock 
had  been  cut  away,  forming  a  bowl-shaped  depression,  in  which  a  few 
human  bones  were  found. 

Glastonbury  Lake  Village. 

Trial  excavations  made  near  Glastonbury  on  the  site  of  the  newly- 
discovered  Lake  village  at  Meare  have  yielded  most  encouraging 
results.  There  were  few  spadefuls  that  did  not  contain  something  of 
archaeological  value.  The  new  site,  which  stretches  over  five  fields, 
and  is  500  yds.  long,  includes  two  groups  of  hut-dwellings,  indicated  by 
fifty  mounds  in  one  case  and  forty  in  the  other.  Between  the  two 
groups  is  a  level  piece  of  land  about  200  ft.  wide.  One  small  trench 
cut  through  a  single  mound  yielded  more  objects  than  were  found 
in  many  of  the  largest  of  the  hut-dwellings  at  Godney.  The  finds 
include  objects  of  amber,  bone,  clay,  bronze,  flint,  glass,  antler,  iron, 
Kimmeridge  shale,  pottery,  and  stone. 

Avebury. 

At  Avebury  an  enormous  trench  has  been  cut  across  the  fosse, 
reaching  to  the  bottom.  The  finds  have  been  carefully  "  projected  " 
on  a  section  of  one  side  of  the  trench,  so  as  to  show  their  exact  relative 
position.  The  cutting  is  24  ft.  long,  17  ft.  wide,  and  17  ft.  deep.  At 
the  bottom  lay  picks  made  from  the  antlers  of  red  deer  ;  at  higher 
levels,  in  order,  remains  of  the  Bronze  Age,  and  the  Roman,  Norman, 
and  later  periods.  The  excavators  report  that  the  relics  tend  to 
confirm  the  theory  that  the  circle  at  Avebury  is  of  the  late  Neolithic 
or  early  Bronze  period. 

Glastonbury  Abbey. 
For  several  months  during  the  summer  the  excavations  have  been  in 
progress  at  Glastonbury  Abbey.  The  south-west  pier  was  found  to 
have  massive  foundations,  with  a  secondary  walling  outside,  of  inferior 
and  perhaps  later  work,  built  up  against  it.  Traces  of  the  same  were 
found  round  the  base  of  the  north-west  pier.     They  may  have  served 
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us  deeper  walls  for  the  ends  of  the  steps  of  th<  great  staircase  leading 
from  the  nave  to  the  transept  level.  A  pavemenl  found  under  the 
tower  floor,  at  a  lower  level,  would  appear  to  belong  to  an  earlier 
church.  Bui  the  most  interesting  discovery  was  that  of  the  chapel  at 
the  easl  end.  This  is  the  chapel  built  by  Abbot  Bene  (1  193  1524)  in 
honour  of  St.  Edgar.  It  already  shows  a  length  of  7"  ft.,  and  may  run 
20  ft.  further,  thus  making  the  total  length  of  the  abbey  aboul  200  yds. 

The  remains  of  a  Ciypt  have  been  found  on  (lie  north  Bide  of  tie    I 

Oawthornb. 

Thial  excavations  have  been  made  this  year  on  the  site  of  the  camps 
at  Cawthorne,  in  East  Yorkshire.  They  have  so  far  yielded  oo  vrery 
definite  results. 

Castleshaw. 

Tiik  excavators  at  Castleshaw,  in  the  North  Riding,  have  completely 
uncovered  the  hypocaust,  which  seemed  to  give  evidence  of  the 
construction  of  two  successive  flues,  and  was  found  to  have  a  very 
strong  floor.  They  have  also  cleared  the  curious  circular  structure  in 
the  corner  of  the  inner  fort,  which  shows  exactly  similar  features  to 
those  of  a  structure  found  last  year  at  Cawtields,  near  Haltwhistle,  ami 
there  explained  as  an  oven.  The  structure  is  solid,  and  from  2  ft.  to 
.">  ft  high,  with  a  diameter  of  about  8  ft.  In  another  part  of  the  fort 
a  deep  pit  has  been  cleared,  running  to  a  depth  of  18  ft.  The  finds 
w.i.' not  of  great  interest.  A  coin  of  Hadrian,  some  Roman  leather 
shoes,  and  a  few  beads  and  s •  pointed  wooden  instruments  were  tie- 
most  important. 

I'll. -LACK. 

A  skw  site  has  been  opened  up  at  Elslack  in  the  same  county. 
Klslaek  lies  between  Colne  ami  Ski], toii  on  the  Midland  Railway,  and 
jUSt   south    of    Klsla.k    the    line   cuts    righl    across  a    large   Koinaii    but 

which   seems  to  have  I o  a  permanently-occupied  post,  as  there  is 

evidence  of  a  -tone  rampart  and  of  gateways  of  dressed  stoic  \ 
Committee  has  been  formed,  and  it  is  probable  thai  systematic  excava 
tion  will  he  undertaken  nexl  year. 

EllBOHl  BT1  i: 

Barli  in  the  year  important  results  were  obtained  al  Etibchester. 
Portions  of  the  stone  rampart  and  of  one  of  the  gateways  were 
uncovered,  and  also  a  fine  piece  of  the  granary,  where  the  charred 
grain  still  lies  in  abut, damp.     Within  the  limits  of  the  " Pr»torium" 

an  inscription  burned  up.  showing  the  erasure  of  the  na if  G< 

16 
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in   other  instances   known.      The   fragments   give  one   the    following 

letters  : — 

A  v  G 

A  V  G 

C  A    . 

R  I  C 

A  V    . 

Within  the  same  limits  a  well  was  opened  and  was  found  to  contain 
the  remains  of  two  massive  capitals  with  debased  Corinthian  ornament. 

Newstead. 
Filling  in  has  absorbed  much  time  at  Newstead,  but  there  has  been 
some  careful  work  done  in  the  clearing  of  ditches,  with  a  view  to 
obtaining  chronological  data  :  on  the  east  front  a  large  building  was 
found  lying  below  the  late  barrack  blocks.  This  is  perhaps  a  barrack 
building  of  the  second  period.  Three  more  rubbish  pits  have  been 
cleared  out,  in  one  of  which  were  some  fine  silver-plated  mountings  for 
belts  or  harness. 

CORBRIDGE. 

The  excavations  on  the  site  of  Corstopitum  were  continued  from  July 
to  October,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  R.  H.  Forster,  our 
Honorary  Treasurer,  while  amongst  other  members  of  the  Association 
who  assisted  in  the  work  were  Mr.  J.  G.  N.  Clift,  Honorary  Secretary, 
Professor  Haverfield,  Mr.  J.  P.  Gibson,  and  Mr.  P.  Newbold.  The 
results  of  the  season's  operations  have  been  extremely  satisfactory. 
Two  large  granaries  were  completely  uncovered,  together  with  a  large 
part  of  a  building  of  great  size  and  evident  importance,  which  may 
possibly  prove  to  be  something  of  the  nature  of  a  forum ;  while  the 
"fountain,"  discovered  in  1907,  was  again  laid  bare:  through  the 
generosity  of  Captain  J.  H.  Cuthbert,  D.S.O.,  the  owner  of  the  site,  it 
has  been  possible  to  leave  these  buildings  exposed,  and  they  will  be 
open  to  inspection  by  visitors  when  the  excavations  are  resumed  next 
July. 

One  of  the  most  important  finds  consisted  of  forty-eight  gold  coins 
and  a  gold  ring,  which  had  been  wrapt  in  a  piece  of  sheet  lead  and 
deposited  at  the  back  of  a  small  furnace  or  oven  in  a  rough  building  of 
late  date.  The  coins  were  minted  in  the  reigns  of  Valentinian  I, 
Valens,  Gratian,  Valentinian  II,  Theodosius,  and  Magnus  Maximus, 
thus  proving  that  the  occupation  of  the  town  continued  up  to  a  late 
period  of  the  fourth  century.  Large  quantities  of  pottery  were  found, 
but  only  one  small    fragment  of    terra  sigillata  could    be    definitely 
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.,-  igned  to  a  period  earlier  than  the  second  century.  The  find 
include  two  very  fine  specimen!  of  Caster  ware.  Small  bronze  articles 
were  also  fairly  abundant,  and  the  excavators  have  b  en  grt  atly  puzzled 
by  the  discovery  of  two  bronze  fibula,  which  lay  ai  a  considerable 
depth  below  the  present  Burface,  but  arc  undoubtedly  of  "Saxon" 
origin.  Ii  Ls  possible  that  they  are  relics  of  the  time  when  St.  Wilfrid's 
artificers  quarried  the  ruins  of  Corstopitum  for  building  stone;  but 
some  authorities  are  inclined  to  assign  them  to  aa  early  a  date  as 
a.m.  500.  If  this  date  can  be  substantiated,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
i,\  ise  our  ideas  of  the  English  conquest  of  Northumbria,  aa  the  6 

Chronicle  records  Ida's  arrival  as  occurring  in  the  year  A.D.  5  1  <  . 

We  hope  to  print  a  paper  by  Mr.  Forster  on  the  results  of  the  j 
work  at  an  early  date.  An  exhaustive  report  of  each  year's  excaval  ions 
is  issued  to  donors  of  ten  pounds  and  annual  subscribers  of  not  less 
than  two  guineas.  As  the  work  is  proving  more  difficult  and  extensive, 
and  at  the  same  time  more  important  and  interesting,  than  was  antici- 
pated, and  as  it  is  a  sphere  of  archaeological  and  historical  research  in 
which  the  Association,  through  several  of  its  members,  is  particularly 
interested,  we  venture  to  make  a  special  appeal  on  behalf  of  the 
Oorbridee  Excavation  Fund,  which  will  need  much  additional  support 
if  the  complete  excavation  of  the  site  is  to  be  adequately  carried  out. 
Subscriptions  or  donations  should  be  sent  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Knowles, 
V.  25,  Collingwood  Street,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

.\\  Baku  Ri  febehi  b  to  I » km; holes. 
<  n  K  attention  lias  been  drawn  to  a  passage  in  Lambarde's  Perambu- 
latiom  of  A'-  nt,  which  throw-  some  light  on  the  supposed  tradition  as  to 
tie-  u>e  of  deneholes  for  storage  or  a-  places  of  refuge.  The  first  edition 
mbarde's  work,  published  in  1 57 6,  contains  no  reference  to  the 
subject,  but  in  tie-  second  edition  of  1596  the  following  passage  occurs 
i.  j,  i  it  of  the  description  of  ( Jraj  ford  : — 

•  ■  ']-| .  Eeathe  near  t-  bbia  Towne,  as 

iunda  about  it,  sundry  artificial]  Caues,  or  holes,  in  the  •  u*th 

whi-K- ..i'  iome  baue  ben,   Bono  twenty  fathoms  in  depth: 

.it  the  mouth  (and  thence  douneward   narrow, like  to  the Tonnell  of  achi 

or  passage  of  a  well :  but    in  the  bottome  large,  and  eipt:  inasmuch, 

■ii f  them   haue   sundry    roomea    or   partitions    one    within    another, 

suited,  and  supported  with  pillers  of  chalke.     and  in  the  opinion  of 
the  nihil. u. .ii--,  tie-. •  ueie  iii  former  t:i  :   as  well  for  the  use  of  the 

chalks  towards  building,  u  i"i   to  marls    or  smend  rablelandst 

with.      But  I  suppose  t!i..t  tiny  w.re  made  to  another  ende  also  by  tin.-  s  ■ 
em  snnoestors,  who 
and  plaot  :'''  portable 
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times  both  of  civil  dissension  and  foreine  invasion.  For  Cornelius  Tacitus 
treating  of  the  maners  of  the  old  Germanes  (the  verie  Syres  of  these  Saxons) 
writeth  thus:  Solent  et  subterraneos  specus  aperire,  et  si  quando  hostis  advenit, 
aperta  populatur,  abdita  autem  et  defossa  aut  ignor  antur  aut  eo  ipso  fallunt 
quod  quaerenda  sunt.'  They  use  to  dig  (saith  he)  certaine  Caues  under  the 
grouude  :  and  if  the  eueniie  come  he  spoileth  all  that  is  abroade  but  such  things 
as  bee  thus  hidden,  either  they  lie  unknown,  or  otherwise  they  deceive  him  in 
that  he  is  driven  to  seek  after  them.  If  these  be  not  found  in  other  places,  it  is 
to  be  imputed  to  the  soile,  which  in  chalke  onely  will  affoorde  this  workmanship. 
Besides  that  many  beasts  have  tumbled  into  some  of  these  :  it  happened  a  late 
Noble  person  in  followiug  his  Hauke,  not  without  great  perill  of  his  life,  to 
fall  into  one  of  them,  that  was  at  least  twelve  fathoms  deepe." 

The  significance  of  the  passage  lies  in  the  statement  as  to  the 
opinion  of  the  inhabitants.  At  Crayford,  at  any  rate,  towards  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  there  was  a  tradition  that  the  deneholes 
were  chalk-mines,  and  Lambarde  resembled  many  of  his  successors  in 
not  being  content  to  accept  a  simple  and  rational  explanation. 

Explorations  on  Lansdown. 

The  excavations  on  this  site  were  continued  in  May  of  the  present 
year  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  T.  S.  Bush.  One  of  the  objects  of  the 
excavators  was  to  find  further  remains  of  stone  moulds,  similar  to  those 
discovered  last  year.1  A  search  of  considerable  extent  resulted  in  the 
unearthing  of  three  small  portions  of  conical-shaped  moulds  close  to 
the  spot  where  the  majority  of  the  others  were  found,  while  two  other 
portions,  each  showing  a  good  design,  were  found  in  another  part  of 
the  field.  The  other  relics  included  the  barrel  of  a  bronze  lock  and  a 
gilt  bronze  brooch  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  century.  Further  traces  were 
found  of  the  foundations  of  walls,  but  these  were  very  badly  broken  up. 
The  excavation  of  this  field  has  now  been  completed,  and  enough  has 
been  discovered  to  show  that  the  occupation  of  the  site  lasted  from 
about  the  end  of  the  first  to  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century. 

1  See  Journal,  vol.  xiii,  N.S.,  p.  251. 
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Babthwore    op    Enqlakd:    Prehistoric,    Human,   Saxon,    Danish, 

Norman,    and    Midi  iaai..       By    A.   Hadkian    AiLCBOFT,   M.A. 

London:  Maemillan  and  Co.  1908. 
\\  i:  cordially  welcome  the  publication  of  this  hook,  which,  as  the 
author  is  fully  justified  in  hoping,  will  give  the  beginner  some  insight 
into  the  many  problems  involved  in  the  study  of  one  of  the  most 
interesting  branches  of  archaeology.  The  plans  are  clear  and  well 
drawn,  scales  and  north  points  being  in  most  cases  included.  Altogether 
the  book  is  to  be  commended  as  an  honest  pioneer  attempt  to  deal  com- 
prehensively with  the  somewhat  scattered  literature  of  earthworks  ; 
but  a  certain  amount  of  critical  revision  will  be  necessary  if,  as  we  hope 
will  be  the  case,  a  second  edition  is  called  for. 

In  this  connection  we  would  draw  attention  to  the  description  of  the 
ramp  known  as  Winkelbury,  which  will  be  found  on  pp.  81,  82,  and  83. 
This  ramp  may  be  describe  d  as  standing  on  a  spur  of  the  chalk  down, 
defended  on  the  south  by  three  lines  of  ramparting,  and  on  the  north, 
and  west  by  lines  commencing  at  either  end  of  the  midmost 
Bouth*  in  rampart  and  following  the  contour  of  the  hill.  In  a  foot  note 
on  p.  81  it  is  stated  that    the  particulars  of  this  .amp  are   taken   from 

avationa  in  Cranborra  Chase,  vol.  ii,  by  the  late  Major-General 
Put  Riven,  and  we  are  certainly  entitled  to  expect  that  the  details 
set  out  in  that  volume  have  been  accurately  and  intelligently  ab- 
stracted. 

In  the  first  place,  we  must  protest  against  Mr  Alloroft's  method  of 
describing  the  width  of  a  ditch  :  the  width  of  a  ditch  cannot  in  any 
sense  be  the  horizontal  measurement  across  its  bottom.     In  describing 

the  horizontal  measurement  of  a  ditch,  |  v\  o  dimension-  are    necessary  : 

(1)  between  the  points  of  intersection  of  the  scarp  ami  counterscarp 
with  the  plan.-  of  the  original  surface,  and  (2)  between  the  point 
inter-,  otion  of  the  planes  of  the  scarp  and  counterscarp  with  the  bottom 

Of    the  ditch.       If    Mr.    AHoroft'a    method    be    followed    to   a   logical    eon- 
elusion,     any    ditch     havie  Hon     corresponding    to    an     inverted 

triangle  must  i»  described  as  having  no  width  at  all. 
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To  return  to  Winkelbury  camp,  the  middle  rampart  is  described  as 
having  been  originally  7  ft.  high,  with  an  outer  ditch  1 1  §  ft.  in  depth 
and  5  ft.  wide.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  height  of  the  rampart 
was  originally  7  ft.,  nor  was  the  ditch  5  ft.  wide  at  the  bottom  or 
any  other  point,  while  the  depth  from  the  old  surface  line  varied 
between  10.26  ft.  and  11.75  ft.,  the  mean  depth  being  10.935  ft.  The 
inner  rampart  is  described  as  having  been  originally  9  ft.  high,  with  a 
fosse  of  the  same  depth,  but  only  2  ft.  2  in.  wide.  According  to  Pitt- 
Rivers,  the  greatest  perpendicular  height  of  this  rampart  above  the  old 
surface  line  was,  at  the  spot  where  he  investigated  it,  only  2  ft.,  and 
what  its  original  height  may  have  been  no  one  can  say.  The  fosse  was 
originally  3  ft.  deep  and  4  ft.  4  in.  wide  at  the  bottom.  We  may 
presume  that  what  Mr.  Allcroft  has  done  is  to  apply  the  set  of 
dimensions  that  properly  belong  to  the  northern  rampart  and  fosse  to 
this  intermediate  rampart  and  fosse  on  the  south,  and  even  if  they  be 
read  as  applying  to  the  northern  lines,  they  are  inaccurate,  as  there 
the  rampart  stood  3.60  ft.  above  the  old  surface  line,  while  the  ditch 
was  9  ft.  in  depth  from  the  old  surface  line  to  the  bottom,  its  width 
being  about  16  ft.  6  in.  at  the  top  and  2  ft.  2  in.  at  the  bottom.  We 
thus  find  that  of  six  dimensions  given  with  regard  to  two  ramparts  and 
fossm  not  one  appears  to  be  accurate ;  and  even  if  we  allow  that  Mr. 
Allcroft  has  applied  to  the  central  rampart  and  fosse  the  dimensions 
properly  belonging  to  the  northern  line  of  defence,  even  then  two  out 
of  three  dimensions  are  wrongly  given.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
book  has  been  written  for  the  benefit  of  the  uninstructed,  it  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  such  inaccuracies  should  have  been  allowed  to 
remain,  especially  as  they  are  errors  not  of  opinion  but  of  fact.  There 
are  other  blemishes,  however,  but  they  are  such  as  may  easily  be 
removed,  and  a  careful  revision  is  all  the  more  desirable  as  the  design 
of  the  book  and  the  general  treatment  of  the  subject  are  worthy 
of  hich  commendation. 


Folk-Memory,  or   the  Continuity  of  British   Archaeology.     By 

Walter  Johnson,  F.G.S.  Oxford  :  The  Clarendon  Press.  1908. 
We  must  confess  that  we  find  this  book  disappointing,  especially  when 
we  remember  the  good  work  done  by  its  author  in  Neolithic  Man  in 
North-East  Surrey.  Mr.  Johnson  is  far  more  at  home  on  the  Downs, 
searching  for  evidences  of  Neolithic  man's  handiwork,  than  among  the 
musty  records  of  the  library  or  muniment  room.  Such  portions  of  the 
present  volume  as  deal  wholly  with  field-work  are  excellent,  and  will 
appeal  particularly  to  those  who  know  the  Downs,  with  their  tracks, 
camps,  and   dwelling-sites ;    those  who  have  experienced   the  joy  of 
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discovering  a  patch  of  ground  rich  In  flakes  and  orapers  and  the 
lightneaa  of  heart  with  which  the  long  tramp  home  ia  andertaken 
when  the  "bag"  has  been  good,  We  trust  that  in  the  near  future 
Mr.  Johnson  will  give  ua  another  hook,  Bmacking,  ik,  of  the 

wet  ologging  earth  of  the  downlanda,  as  his  proper  sphere  ia  certainly 
original  field  research. 

We  are  in  accord  with  the  reference  to  the  Chislehurst  chalk-mines 
and  with  the  Btatementa  as  to  the  "  canches"  or  "  tables'1  which  have 
been  foolishly  called  altars  and  ludicrously  associated  with  Druidical 
Sacrifices,  and  we  agree  with  the  remark  that  "the  folk-memory  of  the 
Ohislehurst  mines  is  of  an  unsound  character,  having  been  vitiated  by 
outside  influences,"  though  perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say 
that  in  this  instance  DO  such  thing  as  folk-memory  ever  existed. 

The  author  has  yielded  to  the  prevailing  mania  for  giving  an  opinion 
on  the  subject  of  deneholes,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  has  QOt 
been  content  to  state  only  the  results  of  his  own  observations.  He 
has,  however,  abandoned  field-work  to  search  among  written  records, 
and  the  results  will  not  stand  criticism.  We  refer  particularly  to 
thiee  paragraphs  commencing  at  the  last  paragraph  of  p.  239,  in 
which  the  date  ,,f  Plot's  N<it"rnl  History  of  Oxford-hire  is  given  as 
170.5.  This  was  the  second  edition,  the  first  having  been  published  in 
lt'.Tti  77.  Bo  far  as  can  hi;  judged  from  his  writings,  Plot  had  no 
knowledge  of  any  Essex  deneholes.  It  is  not  on  record  that  Walter 
Fit/Walter  worked  the  mines  (i.e.,  deneholes)  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century;  and  if  the  author  will  refer  to  certain  books  and 
documents,1  he  will  realise  that  there  is  no  significance  whatever  in 
the  story  that  in  the  reign  <>f  Henry  IV  tradition  traced  back 
deneholes  to  that  most  powerful  King  Cunobeline.  He  will  also 
e  that  there  ia  no  evidence  of  the  country-folk  clinging  to  this 
British  "tradition,"  or  of  their  holding  to  it  when  folk-memory  was 
Unaided    bj    books   and    legends  Were  transmitted  orally.      In   short,  he 

will  observe  that  the  "tradition"  with  regard  to  the  deneholes  in 
Hangman's  Wood  and  elsewhere  i>  of  very  modern  growth,  having,  in 
point  of  fact,  originated  in  or  about  the  year  lvv7. 

Furthermore,  Camden  figures  no  pits  in  the  Britannia  of  1600,  and 

there  ua-  no  edition  of  Ids  work  published  in  1601.  So  far  a-  we  are 
aware,    I  .ami  m  rde  first   published   Porambuloiii  'in    1576,    and 

in  that   edition  he  makes  no    mention    of    the  pits  near  CraW'ord.   which 

are  referred  to  in  the  second  edition,  published  in  1596  \  igether 
there  are  too  many  inaccurate  Btatementa  in  the  short  space  of  three 

1  Sir  John  Pettus,  hi  1^  and  Mil. 

../  (i,  ■  i:  P    •  An.  II.  Hen.   |\.   Rot  \\\l\  . 
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paragraphs.  Mr.  Johnson  has  shown  that  he  is  capable  of  better  work 
than  this,  and  we  advise  him  in  future  to  confine  his  efforts  to  the 
recording  of  the  field-work  which  he  does  so  well. 


The   English    Castles.      By  Edmund  B.    D'Auvergne.      London : 

T.  Werner  Laurie.  1908. 
This  book  may  be  described  as  an  exceedingly  readable  addition  to  the 
literature  dealing  with  mediaeval  military  works.  It  is,  of  course, 
impossible,  as  the  author  points  out,  so  to  compress  the  subject  as  to 
allow  every  castle  in  England  to  be  noticed  or  described,  and  we 
can  commend  the  selection  which  has  been  made.  The  author's  main 
object  has  been  the  condensation  of  the  latest  research  work  dealing 
broadly  with  the  various  points  involved,  and  the  incorporation  of  such 
original  material  as  may  have  come  under  his  notice.  We  are  glad  to 
see  some  doubt  thrown  on  the  usual  ascription  of  the  much-discussed 
piece  of  herring-bone  work  at  Corfe  Castle,  and  we  understand  that 
material  is  being  collected  by  one  of  our  Associates  for  a  comprehensive 
history  of  this  interesting  building,  which  has  suffered  to  a  woeful 
extent  from  "  speculative  archaeology."  A  few  slight  errors  seem  to 
have  crept  in,  e.g.,  with  regard  to  the  stone  inscribed  thys  made  roger, 
now  to  be  seen  over  the  arch  of  the  outer  gateway  at  Brougham 
Castle  in  Westmoreland.  When  the  Countess  of  Pembroke  held  the 
property,  and  at  some  date  prior  to  1676,  this  stone  was  placed  over 
the  inner  gateway.  For  years  it  disappeared,  but  about  the  year  1839, 
when  part  of  the  weir  was  carried  away  by  a  flood,  it  was  rediscovered 
and  placed  in  its  present  position  by  the  Earl  of  Thanet.  It  is,  there- 
fore, valueless  as  evidence  of  the  period  during  which  the  gateway  was 
constructed. 


A    Century    of    Archaeological    Discoveries.      By    Professor   A. 

Michaelis.      Translated  by  Bettina  Kahnweiller.      London  : 

John  Murray.  1908. 
This  book  deals  almost  exclusively  with  the  archaeology  of  Classic  Art 
and  the  strides  that  have  been  made  in  the  scientific  exploration  of 
ancient  sites,  from  the  excavations  undertaken  at  Pompeii  by  Cham- 
pionnet  in  1799  to  the  latest  work  of  Dr.  Evans  at  Knossos  in  1908. 
The  book  is  profusely  illustrated,  and  useful  plans  are  included.  As  a 
summary  of  the  work  accomplished  during  the  last  hundred  years  in 
this  particular  branch  of  archaeology,  it  is  exceedingly  valuable,  and 
the  author  and  translator  may  be  sincerely  congratulated  on  the 
thoroughly  sound  manner  in  which  the  work  of  compilation  and 
translation  has  been  done. 
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JOHN    HALLE,  MERCHANT    AND    MAYOR 
OF   SALISBURY. 

Bi   Mrs.  COLLIER. 
Read  February  VMh.  1908.) 

1 1 1  LE  the  fate  of  Crosby  Hall  was  hanging 
in  the  balance,  it  happened  that  my 
attention  was  called  to  the  existence 
of  an  ancient  hall  at  Salisbury,  built  at 
much  the  same  period  and  in  much  the 
same  style,  and  though  on  a  smaller 
lie,  possessing  in  regard  to  architecture 
and  decoration  merits  qo1  inferior  to  Crosby,  while  re- 
taining in  aim. .si  pristine  condition  its  ancienl  glass, 
heraldic  ornaments,  and  especially  fine  oak  carving.  It 
has-  been  well  preserved:  a  restoration,  carried  out  in 
L834,  lias  not  in  this  case  detracted  much  from  its 
original  character,  the  only  alteration  being  at  the  south 
end  of  the  hall,  which  is  now  occupied  by  a  large  oak 
n.  converted  from  an  ancient  cabinet,  with  carved 
figures  and  designs  extremely  curious,  and  formii 
doorway.  A  modern  addition  is  the  painting  above 
..f  an  angel,  with  a  Bcroll  inscribed,  "This  Hall  built 
i  170,  Restored  L834,"  with  the  Royal  Arms  emblazoned 
— a  design  by  Pugin,  who  executed  it  impromptu  on  the 
Bpot,  working  eighi  hours  at  it  without  intermission. 
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With  this  exception  the  Hall  appears  exactly  as  it 
stood  in  the  year  1470,  when  John  Halle,  Merchant  of 
the  Staple  aiid  Mayor  of  the  City,  erected  it.1  Houses 
with  halls  of  this  description,  erected  by  private  citizens 
or  merchants,  must  have  been  not  uncommon.  A  refer- 
ence to  Stow's  Survey  proves  that  they  were  numerous  in 
London  :  Crosby  Place  (to  use  the  original  name)  is  there 
described  as  "  one  great  house,"  and  the  same  expression 
occurs  frequently  in  connection  with  other  houses.  Un- 
fortunately, all  these  residences  of  the  great  merchants 
of  mediaeval  London  have  disappeared,  many  being 
destroyed  by  the  Great  Fire.  In  the  provinces  note- 
worthy remains  of  merchants'  houses  are  still  in  existence 
at  Bristol,  which  ranked  second  only  to  London  in 
mediseval  times  ;  but  houses  of  the  same  type,  once 
inhabited  by  persons  of  higher  rank,  remain  in  many 
parts  of  the  country. 

These  two  halls — that  of  John  Halle  and  the  hall  of 
Crosby  Place — were  erected  within  ten  years  of  each 
other,  and  in  both  cases  by  Merchants  of  the  Staple, 
dealers  in  wool,  contemporaries,  and  possibly,  from  the 
circumstances  of  their  lives,  well  known  to  one  another. 
Crosby  Place,  mentioned  by  Shakespeare  and  the  scene 
of  dramatic  episodes,  has  attained  a  celebrity  which,  it 
was  hoped,  would  have  secured  it  from  destruction.  The 
Hall  of  John  Halle  at  Salisbury  has  not  attracted  much 
attention   in   recent  days,  although  in  view  of  its  good 

1  It  must  be  remembered  that  this  Hall  was  not  an  independent 
structure,  but  a  prominent  feature  of  John  Halle's  residence — the 
principal  apartment  of  the  house,  in  which  the  master  would  dine  and 
sup  with  his  family,  guests,  apprentices,  and  servants.  The  typical 
mediaeval  house  of  large  size  was  built  round  a  central  quadrangle,  and 
the  hall  usually  occupied  about  one  half  of  the  side  opposite  to  the 
main  entrance,  as  may  be  seen  in  such  places  as  Staple  Inn  and  many 
of  the  older  Colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  This  arrangement 
was  copied  by  the  College  from  the  ordinary  large  house,  and  not  vice 
versd.  Many  of  the  original  Halls  of  the  City  Companies  were  simply 
iarge  private  houses,  bought  by  or  presented  to  them. 

It  is  customary  to  describe  this  and  Crosby  Hall  as  banqueting  halls, 
but  the  term  is  a  misnomer  in  so  far  as  it  suggests  that  they  were  used 
solely  or  principally  for  feasting.  The  word  banquet  in  mediaeval  and 
Elizabethan  times  meant  a  dessert  or  other  light  refreshment,  which 
was  usually  served  in  some  room  other  than  the  hall. 
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state  of  preservation,  its  special  beauties  of  architecture, 
fine  glass,  and  remarkable  roof,  it  combines  points  which 

constitute  it  a  gem  unique  of  its  kind,  and  oot  to  be 
matched  in  its  entirety;  in  fact,  if  we  compare  the 
interiors,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  I  lull  of. John 
Halle  holds  its  own  in  all  but  Bize,  and  in  detail  actually 
excels  the  more  famous  building  of  Sir  .John  Crosby.  It 
sains  an  added  interest  from  the  Pact  that  the  life  of 
John  Halle  can  be  clearly  traced  in  the  contemporary 
annals  of  his  own  City  of  Salisbury,  and  letters  have  been 
preserved  which  throw  light  on  the  more  important 
matters  and  events  in  which  he  took  part  or  was  con- 
cerned. Whatever  honours  have  been  deserved  by  Sir 
John  Crosby  as  the  founder  of  Crosby  Place,  I  venture 
to  say  that  the  information  available  concerning  him  can- 
not compare  in  interest  with  the  detailed  and  curious 
particulars  which  can  be  collected  concerning  John  Halle 
from  authentic  documents  of  his  own  times. 

Before  giving  a  sketch,  drawn  from  the  sources  above 
named,  of  the  life  of  its  founder,  I  will  give  a  brief 
description  of  the  Hall,  as  I  saw  it  a  few  years  ago.  It 
is  situated  in  the  street  called  the  Canal,  and  at  present 
is  enclosed  in  a  modern-fronted  house  facing  the  .Market 
Place,  but  at  the  date  of  its  construction  it  formed  pari 
of  the  mansion  occupied  by  the  merchant.  The  dimensions 
are  very  noble,  and  especially  remarkable  is  the  lofty  roof 
of  oak  blackened  with  age:  by  a  curious  and  effective 
arrangement  the  inner  slope  of  each  hay  of  the  root'  is 
divided  into  four  compartments  by  purlins,  which  are 
braced  by  arched  braces,  cusped  on  the  inner  edges,  the 
spandrels  being  filled  in  with  wood,  while  i\ir  common 
rafters  are  lathed  and  plastered,  leaving  the  arched  braces 
visible  from  below,  and  thus  form  inn-  a  series  of  ornamental 

compartments   which    greatly  enhance  the  effect   of  the 
am.    The  oak  Bcreen  at  the  south  end,  with  its  quaint 

and   elaborate  carving,  has  a  I  read  v  been    mentioned.       At 

iouth  end  of  the  easl  wall  is  an  original  doorway,  and 
near  the  south  end  of  the  west  wall  is  a  capacious  fire- 
place, with  b  massive  stone  chimney-piece,  ornamented 
with  quatrefoils  and  finished  with  a  cornice:  the  quatre- 
foils,  which  are  six   in  number,  enclose  shields,  charged 

17"  ' 
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with  the  arms  of  the  founder,  his  merchant's  mark,  and 
various  other  heraldic  devices. 

In  the  east  wall  there  are  three  lofty,  square-headed 
windows,  each  divided  into  compartments  by  mullions 
and  a  heavy  transom  :  the  northernmost  window  is  of 
four  lights,  the  centre  window  of  two,  and  the  southern- 
most of  four  in  the  upper  stage  and  two  in  the  lower, 
where  the  window  is  narrowed  to  allow  room  for  the 
doorway  already  mentioned.  The  glazing  displays  various 
coats-of-arms,  the  glass  above  and  below  being  diapered 
with  diagonal  rows  of  flowering  sprigs  of  the  planta 
genesta,  alternating  with  scroll-like  labels  which  bear  an 
enigmatic  inscription,  deciphered  as  *iDntJ0  or  Cf£tJ0 — 
possibly  a  trade  password  of  the  Stapler's  Guild.  The 
arms  represented  are  as  follows  : — 

Northernmost  window  :  in  the  upper  compartments — 

1,  John  Halle  ;  2  and  3,  France  and  England  quarterly  ; 
4,  John  Halle.  In  the  lower  compartments — 1,  Hunger- 
ford  of  Down  Ampney  ;  2,  Neville  quartering  Montacute 
and  Monthermer  ;  3,  The  Earls  of  Salisbury,  quartering 
Beau  champ,1  Montacute,  Monthermer,  Neville,  Clare, 
Despencer,  and  Newburgh  ;  4,  Hungerford  impaling 
Halle,  in  reference  to  the  marriage  of  John  Halle's 
daughter  Chrystian  to  Sir  Thomas  Hungerford,  eldest 
son  of  Sir  Edmund  Hungerford  of  Down  Ampney.2 

Centre  window  :  in  the  upper  compartments — 1,  Mont- 
hermer ;  2,  Halle  impaling  Halle.  In  the  lower  compart- 
ments— 1,  Halle  impaling  his  merchant's  mark  ;  2,  The 
ancient  arms  of  the  City  of  Salisbury,  impaling  quarterly, 
1  and  4  Montacute,  2  and  3  Monthermer. 

The  merchant's  mark  of  John  Halle,  which  is  blazoned 
ar.  on  a  field  sa.,  varies  slightly  in  the  representations, 
but  is  in  all  cases  a  combination  of  the  monogram  J  H 
with  what  has  been  supposed  to  be  an  uncouth  allegorical 

1  These  seem  to  be  the  arms  of  the  Duchess  of  Clarence,  daughter 
and  co-heiress  of  Richard  Neville,  Earl  of  Salisbury  and  Warwick, 
whose  wife  was  sister,  and  at  length  heiress  of  Henry  Beauchamp,  sixth 
Earl  of  Warwick.  The  arms  of  the  Duchess  of  Clarence  would  have 
the  following  quarters: — 1 ,  Quarterly,   Montacute  and  Monthermer; 

2,  Neville  ;  3,  Beauchamp  ;  4,  Newburgh  ;  5,  Clare ;  6,  Despencer. 

2  The  arms  of  Sir  Thomas  are  charged  with  a  label  of  three  points, 
showing  that  his  father  was  still  alive.     Sir  Edmund  died  in  1484. 
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Bign  of  the  Staple.  In  both  cases  a  cross  is  introdu 
a  sign  which  the  Elev.  E.  Duke,  a  Wiltshire  antiquary  of 
the  early  nineteenth  century,  considered  a  proof  of  the 
good  merchant's  desire  that  bis  religious  principles  should 
be  plainly  recorded  both  in  his  coat-of-arms  and  on  the 
bales  of  wool,  which  doubtless  were  exported  in  great 
quantii ies,  and  exposed  for  sale  at  the  Staple,  or  Mart ,  of 

Calais.1 

The  west  wall  is  pierced  only  1>\  a  single  window  of 
smaller  size,  the  sill  being  about  on  the  same  l<jvel  as  the 
transoms  of  the  windows  on  the  easl  side.  This  window, 
which  is  in  the  centre  bay  of  the  wall,  is  of  Bpecial 
interest,  as  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  glazing  was 
inserted  to  commemorate  the  release  of  John  Halle  from 
prison  and  his  reconciliation  with  King  Edward  IV,  whom 
he  had  offended  by  too  plain  speaking.  It  represents 
John  Halle  in  the  fantastic  dress  then  in  vogue;  he 
appears  holding  with  his  right  hand  the  corner  of  a 
banner  of  England,  charged  with  a  label  of  three  points 
"/•..  and  grasping  a  dagger  with  his  left.  In  another 
compartment  are  represented  a  hear  and  ragged  staff,  the 
well-known  badge  of  the  Beauchamps  and  afterwards 
of  the  King-maker,  Neville,  Ear]  of  Warwick.2 

1  Mi-.  Duke's  opinion  seems  to  as  purely  fanciful :  the  double  use  of 
ill.-  cross  La  not  particularly  obvious,  and  in  any  case  the  use  of  such  a 
>■  \  in l ■< .1  is  mow  likely  to  indicate  a  desire  to  bring  good  luck  to  the 
merchandise  than  to  provide  evidence  of  the  merchant's  religious 
principles.  Merchants' marks  were  generally  of  a  personal  character, 
and  we  cannot  admit  that  there  was  anything  allegorical  in  John 
llalles.     Ed. 

bere  appears  to  be  considerable  objection  to  this  theory.     In  the 
.  John   Halle's  release   took    pli  yean    before  the 

completion  of  the  Hall  .  secondly,  the  banner  is  that  of  a  ki 
son,  and  the  prince  who  afterwards  became   Edward  V  was  not  bqrn 
till  November  1th,  1470,  his  father  being  at  that  time  a  fugitive  in 
Flanders,  while  the  Karl  of  Warwick   had   become  an  active  Bupporter 
<>f  the   Lancastrians      !•    U  muoh  more  likely  that   the   window    was 

ed  at  t  he  time  of  the  completion  of  the  1 1  all     /.- ..  late  m  1 
early  in    1171     during    the  Inn  i    I.  oration,  when  John 

..e  shall  Bee  later,  temporarily  supported  the  then  predomi- 
nant side.  In  that  case  the  h.uuier  will  lie  that  of  Prince  Edward, 
son  of  1 1'  m  \  VI,  and  the  badge  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick  goes  naturally 
with  it.     After  the  return  of  Edward  I  V  John  bialle  would,  do  doubt, 

be  the  banner  is  that  ol   Prinoe  Edward,  afterwai  ard  V. 

Ed. 
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I  will  now  revert  to  a  narration  of  such  facts  as  I  have 
been  able  to  collect  concerning  the  founder  of  the  fine 
piece  of  mediaeval  architecture  just  described.  John 
Halle  was  a  member  of  a  family  which  seems  to  have  been 
well  known  in  his  own  county,  and  was  already  in 
affluent  circumstances,  though  not  of  high  origin,  as 
no  long  pedigree  or  record  of  a  right  to  bear  arms  is  to  be 
found  in  the  early  copies  of  the  Visitation  books  of  the 
Heralds'  College.  The  same  coat,  however,  which  appears 
as  pertaining  to  John  Halle  in  the  window  of  his  Hall, 
but  without  the  mullet,  was  borne,  according  to  Gwillim's 
Display  of  Heraldry,1  by  a  family  of  Hall  of  Coventry; 
and  if  this  is  correct,  it  would  appear  that  the  two 
families  were  descended  from  the  same  source.  It  is 
possible,  however,  that  Gwillim  is  mistaken,  as  there  is 
no  record  of  a  family  of  the  name  having  been  in  existence 
at  Coventry  at  this  period. 

The  earliest  notice  which  connects  the  family  with 
Salisbury  appears  to  refer  to  the  father  of  John,  a  citizen 
who  is  mentioned  as  a  member  of  the  Corporation  in 
15  Henry  VI  (1436-37),  and  again  in  19  Henry  VI 
(1440-41).  At  the  earlier  date  he  is  noted  as  attending  a 
Convocation  in  that  capacity,  and  again  the  ledgers  of 
the  Corporation  enter  him  as  fulfilling  the  same  office, 
after  which  his  name  does  not  appear,  but  that  of  John 
takes  its  place,  and  that  name  is  first  recorded  in 
22  Henry  VI  (1443-44)  as  contributing  six  shillings 
towards  raising  £40,  the  proportion  due  for  payment  by 
the  City  of  Salisbury,  of  a  general  subsidy  to  the  King, 
who  stood  in  great  need  of  funds  at  that  particular  crisis 
of  his  reign.  The  date  of  John  Halle's  birth  is  not 
known  :  parochial  registers  were  not  yet  in  use,  and  the 
names  of  persons  not  of  high  rank  remain  unrecorded. 
However,  from  other  evidence  it  may  be  concluded  that 

1  "  He  bareth  Argent,  a  chevron  Sable,  between  three  columbines 
stripped  proper,  by  the  name  of  Hall,  of  Coventry." — Gwillim.  John 
Halle's  arms  have  a  mullet  of  eight  points  or,  charged  on  the  point  of 
the  chevron.  Gwillim  quaintly  adds  : — "  The  Columbine  is  pleasing 
to  the  eye,  as  well  in  respect  of  the  seemly  (and  not  vulgar)  shape,  as 
in  regard  of  the  azury  colour  thereof ;  and  is  holden  to  be  very 
medicinable  for  the  dissolving  of  impostumations  or  swellings  in  the 
throat." 
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be  was  a  man  of  middle  age  or  more  at  the  date  when  lie 
boughl  the  property  on  which  his  Mansion  and  Hall  were 
built  —  viz.,  L 467 ;  and  his  death  occurred  in  1  17:»,  as 
is  proved  by  tin'  inquisitiones  post  mortem  of  his  landed 
property  taken  al  the  end  <>!*  that  year. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Halles  were  already  prominent 
aa  citizens  and  owners  of  property  in  and  around  Salisbury 
before  John  succeeded  to  the  position  of  member  of  the 
Corporation.  Aubrey,  the  Wiltshire  historian,  writingin 
his  Wiltshire  manuscripts  in  16G9,  seems  to  have  had 
sources  of  information  not  now  available  ;  lie  gives  many 
particulars  regarding  collateral  branches  of  the  Halle 
family  remaining  in  his  day,  and  traces  their  descent  from 
as  far  back  as  the  fourteenth  century.  The  pedigree 
cannot  be  authenticated,  but  he  at  least  proves  the  local 
importance  of  the  family  in  the  fifteenth  century  by  the 
statement,  borne  out  by  other  authorities,  that  of  the 
merchants  of  Salisbury  at  that  date,  two— Halle  and 
VVebbe— "  bought  all  the  wooll  of  Salisbury  Plains,"  while 
he  refers  in  the  same  paragraph  to  the  merchants  of 
Gloucester — Greville  and  Winman — who  bought  all  the 
Cotswold.  These  were,  therefore,  the  most  prominent 
Merchants  of  the  Staple  in  the  two  great  centres  for 
wool-dealers  in  the  country.  Salisbury  had  long  been 
known  lor  the  flourishing  condition  of  its  trade  in  wool, 
and  also  for  its  extensive  manufacture  of  flannels  and  tine 
Hot  1  is,  and  this  inland  trade  no  doubt  attracted  dealers 
in  wo,.!  from  the  Staple  towns  of  the  southern  counties. 
The  residence  of  John  Halle  faced  the  Market  Place, 
which  was  known  as  the  Wool  Market,  where  the 
merchants  overhauled  the  bales  of  goods  brought  for  sale 
or  as  samples.  Aubrey  states  that  John  Halle  was 
Merchant  of  the  Staple  at  Salisbury,  where  he  had  many 
house8.        h   does  not   appear  that    Webbe  and   Halle  were 

partners  in  business,  but  only  the  two  most   successful 

and  extensive  dealers  of  their  time,  as  t  heir  names  do  not 

occur  coupled  together  in  any  documents  of  the  period, 

and  Aubrey's  statemi  nt  may  be  taken  to  mean  that  these 
were  the  two  greal  capitalists  and  most  widely  known 
of  the  merchants  of  Salisbury  of  their  day. 

Halle  was  evidently  the  most   prominent   citi/.eii.      The 
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City  Ledger,  which  first  records  his  name  as  contributing 
to  the  subsidy  in  22  Henry  VI ,  has  a  second  mention  of 
him  in  24  Henry  VI  (1445  16),  when  i(  is  recorded  that 
John  Halle  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Corporation, 
being  elected  one  of  the  Common  Council  or  /junior 
members,  then  forty  eight  in  number,  He  rose  rapidly, 
as  in  I  i  is  he  was  eieoted  one  of  the  twenty  four 
Aldermen.     A   year  later  he  contributed  the  amounl  el' 

1  I  <">n.  $d.  towards  a  suhsidy  Tor  the  King,  which  had 
been  rendered  necessaiw  by  the  calamitous  war  that, 
followed   the  end    iA'  the   trUCC  with   France,  the  sum  senf 

from  Salisbury  being  £66.  In  30  Henry  V I  (1451-52) 
John   Halle  was  chosen   Mayor  of  the  City  i^v  the  first 

time,  showing  how   quickly  he  had  risen  in  the  estimation 

of  his  Fellow-citizens  while  yet   a  comparatively  young 

man.        V  >     Special     events     are    recorded     in     his    year    of 

office,  bul  it  is  evident  that  he  filled  the  post  with  ability 

and    satisfaction    lo    those    who    elected    him.   as    in     L453, 

when  t  w.>  burgesses  were  required  from  Salisbury  to  stave' 
in  Parliament,  John  Halle  was  elected  with  William 
Hore,  also  a  merchant,  to  represent  the  citj  at  Reading, 
where  the  members  were  to  meet  on  March  6th  of  that 
\ear.  This  Parliament,  owing  to  the  King's  illness,  was 
adjourned  and  directed  to  meet  at  Westminster  on 
February  Nth  of  the  vear  following, and  from  thence  the 

K  ing  directed    a    mandate    to    the    Mayer    and    Bailiffs   oi' 

Salisbury,  enjoining  them  io  pay  £32  L2s.  to  the  bur- 
gesses, John  Halle  and  William  Hore,  for  expenses  in 
coming  to  the  aforesaid  Parliament,  and  in  staying  there 

and    returning    to    their    own    homes,    VIZ.,    lor    L63  days, 

each  burgess  receiving  2s,  a  day,  whereas  Knights  of  the 
shire  received  In.  n  day  for  the  same  attendance.  No 
doubt  it  was  a  great  expense  to  members  attending 
Parliament,  which  was  often  convened  at  various  distant 
places,  other  than  Westminster,  and  the  inoonvenienoe 
and  difficulty  of  I  ravelling  and  of  finding  tolerable  accom- 
modation made  i  hi'  honour  and  duty  oi'  representing 
towns  and  counties  no  sinecure  to  those  eieoted.  The 
burden  of  payment  fell  heavily  on  the  constituencies  in 
man}  oases,  and  boroughs  sometimes  petitioned  to  be 
excused  the  privilege  of  returning  members.     Salisbury, 
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bowever,  does  not  appear  to  have  grudged  the  exp 
This  Parliament  was  dissolved  in  I  155, 

John  Halle,  we  must  Buppose,  remained  in  high  favour 
with   his  constituents,  as  in   1.457  he  was  again  elected 

Mayor  of  the  City,  a   g I   proof  thai    he   merited   the 

distinction  of  being  chosen  a  second  time.  However, 
in  tlif  following  year  the  annals  of  the  City  for  the  first 
time  gave  a  hinl  that  the  worthy  Mayor  was  pi 
of  a  Bomewhal  irascible  and  overbearing  temper.  It  is 
recorded  that  in  consequence  of  the  use  of  highly 
improper  and  violenl  language  at  the  councils  of  the 
Corporation,  a  by-law  was  made  and  a  fine  imposed  of 
3s.  id.  on  each  person  offending.  Evidently  John  Halle 
was  one  of  the  worsi  oU'emUis,  as  for  him  and  one  other 
tli«'  fine  was  i"  !><•  20s  for  the  first,  40s.  for  the  second, 
and  imprisonment  for  the  third  offence.  The  worshipful 
Mayor  must  certainly  have  forgotten  himself,  or  perhaps 
from  his  official  position  it  was  deemed  proper  to  exact  a 
heavier  punishment. 

However,  that  John  Halle  had  not  lost  his  popularity, 
and  that  he  had  been  able  to  find  reasonable  excuse  for 
In-  ebullition  of  temper,  is  evident  from  the  honours  he 
continued  t"  receive,  and  from  the  subsequent  conducl  of 
his  fellow-citizens  and  tin.-  Corporation  in  upholding  him 
at  a  Later  date  against  t  he  resentment  of  King  Edward  I  V. 
as  will  presently  he  related.  In  L458  Hallo  was  ap- 
pointed Alderman  of  St.  Martin's  Ward,  an  office  in 
repute  at  that  date,  and  in  I  (-60  he  was  for  the  second 
time  chosen    Bui  for   the   Citj    of  Salisbury.     This 

Parliament,  in  the  last  year  of  Henry  VI,  was  summoned 
to  in'.'!  at  Westminster  in  October,  L460,  and  it  was 
called  at  a  most  tempestuous  time,  when  tin.-  coi 
between  York  and  Lancaster  was  raging  in  the  country. 
The  Battle  of  Northampton  had  just  taken  place,  the 
Queen  had  Bed,  and  King  Henry  was  a  prisoner  in  the 
hands  "I  the  Yorkists,  who  summoned  a  Parliament  in 
Henry's  name,  and  before  it  Richard  Duke  of  York 
appeared  and  advanced  his  claim  to  the  throne  as  rightful 
heir  b}  lineal  descent  from  Edward  III.  The  Parliament 
was  required  t"  investigate  the  question,  and  after  due 
deliberation   Richard  was  constituted  Heir-apparent  and 
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Protector,  the  Crown  being  assured  to  Henry  for  his  life. 
What  part  John  Halle  took  in  this  debate  is  not  recorded  ; 
but  from  his  subsequent  conduct  it  seems  likely  that  he 
was  something  of  an  opportunist,  and  managed  to  keep 
on  good  terms  with  whichever  party  was  in  the 
ascendant. 

The  unfortunate  Henry  was  not  deposed  until  after 
the  death  of  Richard  at  the  Battle  of  Wakefield  ;  and 
Edward,  Earl  of  March,  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  York, 
was  acknowledged  as  King  on  March  4th,  1461.  On 
May  23rd  Edward  issued  writs  summoning  a  Parliament 
to  meet  at  Westminster  on  July  6th,  but  the  unsettled 
state  of  the  Kingdom  and  a  threatened  invasion  of  the 
Scots  (who  had  taken  up  the  cause  of  Henry,  then  a 
fugitive  in  Scotland)  obliged  the  King  to  postpone  the 
meeting  of  Parliament  until  November  4th.  The  citizens 
of  Salisbury  must  have  been  well  satisfied  with  their 
worthy  burgess,  as  Halle  was  elected  to  support  their 
interests  for  the  third  time.  Important  affairs  were 
settled  in  this  Parliament,  which  sat  for  nearly  two  years, 
but  whether  John  Halle  attended  during  the  whole  of 
tlmt  time  does  not  appear.  There  is  an  entry  in  the 
Ledger  of  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  Salisbury 
showing  that  for  attendance  at  this  Parliament  John 
Halle  and  his  colleague  only  received  £2  15s.  each  for 
fifty-five  days,  being  at  the  rate  of  Is.  a  day,  instead 
of  the  2s.  allowed  them  in  the  previous  Parliament.  By 
law  they  were  entitled  to  the  higher  rate  of  wages,  but 
probably  their  city  had  been  put  to  great  expense  through 
the  disorder  of  the  country,  and  they,  being  well  to  do, 
were  willing  to  serve  for  a  more  slender  remuneration. 

John  Halle  did  not  again  represent  his  city  in 
Parliament :  probably  his  own  affairs  and  his  municipal 
interests  gave  him  sufficient  occupation,  and  as  more  than 
twenty  years  had  passed  since  his  first  appearance  in 
public  life,  he  was  now  no  longer  a  young  man,  and 
perhaps  he  preferred  the  business  of  his  own  neighbour- 
hood and  city  to  the  turmoil  of  politics.  He  was  also 
married,  though  beyond  the  fact  that  his  wife's  Christian 
name  was  Joan,  and  that  she  was  living  in  the  year  1467, 
when   Halle  purchased  the  premises  which  became  the 
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site  of  his  mansion,  I  have  found  do  further  reference  to 
her.  [t  is  noted  03  a  local  antiquary  of  the  county1  th 
most  probably  John  Halle  married  one  of  his  own  kin 
women.  This  seems  to  be  an  inference  and  probably  a 
correci  one — from  the  fact  that  in  one  of  the  windows 
already  described  appear  the  arms  of  Halle  impaling 
Halle. 

Aft.T  his  (.•turn  from  his  Parliamentary  duties  in 
L460-61,  John  Halle  was  not  allowed  to  retire  into 
private  life:  his  popularity  did  not  forsake  him,  since  in 
I  164  hr  was  elected  Mayor  of  Salisbury  for  the  third 
time,  an  undeniable  proof  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  was 
held  by  his  neighbours  and  fellow-citizens;  and  in  this 
year  of  mayoralty  arose  the  circumstances  which  led 
to  the  most  eventful  and  interesting  phase  in  connection 
with  his  life  and  character.  To  understand  the  episode, 
we  must  go  back  to  an  earlier  period  in  the  history  of  the 
citv.  There  had  long  been  much  friction  between  the 
Bishop  of  the  diocese  and  the  citizens,  as  represented  by 
the  Mayor  and  Corporation.  The  manorial  rights  had  been 
given  by  a  charter  of  Henry  III  to  the  Bishop,  and  though 
the  city  did  enjoy  certain  immunities,  yet  the  episcopal 
yoke  was  found  heavy  to  bear.  As  early  as  the  year 
L31S  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  had  appealed  to  the 
King,  asking  thai  their  city  should  be  exempted  from  the 
temporal  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop.  The  Crown  granted 
their  prayer,  but  matters  did  not  mend,  the  Bishop  being 
determined  to  frustrate  their  ambition,  while  the  King- 
was  not  likely  to  approve  of  a  serious  attempl  to  throw 
nil' th.-  feudal  yoke.  Such  an  independent  spirit  deserved 
to  be  crushed,  and  it  was  easy  to  prove  that  the  city 
w..uld  not   benefit   by  the  change;  in  fact,  the  trade  of 

lisbury  declined,  and  the  citizens  petitioned  for  leave 
to  revert  to  the  old  order  of  things.  Again  consent  was 
given,  bin  peace  did  not  ensue:  the  friction  continued 
and  disputes  were  continually  arising,  the  citizens  being 
always  readv  to  Bteal  a  inarch  on  the  Bishop  and  circum- 
vent his  rights  as  then-  feudal  lord. 

In  L464  the  Bishop,  Richard  Beauchamp,  was  a  strong 

1  The  late  R       E       krd  Duke,  of  Lake,  Wilt* 
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man  and  greatly  favoured  by  the  King,  so  that  it  would 
scarcely  appear  to  have  been  politic  on  the  part  of  the 
city  to  begin  a  feud  with  him  for  their  adversary.  How- 
ever, an  opportunity  presented  itself  when  a  contention 
arose  between  William  Swayne,  merchant,  founder  of 
a  chantry  at  the  east  end  of  the  Church  of  St.  Thomas, 
and  the"  Bishop,  regarding  the  possession  of  a  piece  of 
land  of  which  each  claimed  the  ownership.  The  Cor- 
poration stepped  in,  and  the  Dean  and  Chapter  were  also 
involved,  as  having  an  alleged  right  to  the  property, 
which  they  considered  to  be  part  of  the  cemetery  of 
St.  Thomas's,  they  being  the  patrons  of  that  church. 
The  question  came  on  for  decision  before  King  Edward 
and  his  Council,  the  contending  parties  being  reduced  to 
the  two  principal  rivals,  the  Bishop  and  the  City,  the 
latter  claiming  the  ground  as  a  waste  piece  within  the 
body  of  the  city,  the  former  holding  that  it  was  part  of 
his  manor  and  that  he  should  reserve  it  for  ecclesiastical 
uses. 

The  Corporation  determined  to  send  their  Mayor  at  the 
head  of  a  municipal  deputation  to  plead  the  cause  of  the 
City  before  the  King  in  Council.  John  Halle  had,  as 
Aubrey  states,  many  houses  in  Salisbury,  and  probably 
he  had  private  causes  of  variance  with  the  Bishop  in 
connection  with  the  feudal  claims  of  the  latter  over  his 
property;  at  any  rate,  Halle  was  invested  with  the 
important  duty  of  taking  the  lead  in  the  defence  of  the 
City's  rights.  Now,  it  appears  that  however  reasonable 
and  just  the  contention  of  the  City  might  be  against  the 
claim  of  the  Bishop,  John  Halle  himself  seems  to  have 
considered  that  a  reference  of  the  dispute  to  the  King 
and  Council  would  be  on  unequal  terms,  the  Bishop  being 
nobly  allied  and  a  special  favourite  of  the  King.  This 
being  so,  one  is  surprised  to  learn  that  instead  of 
advancing  his  case  by  a  judicious  appeal  to  the  justice 
and  reason  of  the  court,  the  bold  magistrate  attacked 
the  subject  in  unmeasured  language,  and  so  far  forgot 
himself  as  to  allow  his  zeal  and  temper  to  get  the  better 
of  his  discretion,  and  according  to  one  of  his  biographers, 
the  Rev.  E.  Duke,  he  actually  proceeded  to  "  beard  the 
monarch  on  his  throne,"  and  that  monarch  not  one  who 
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would  bake  such  an  aflfront  quietly.  I  have  not  been 
able  bo  discover  what  was  bhe  exaci  form  of  hia  off! 
Inn  that  he  used  violent,  if  not  insulting,  language  in 
addressing  bhe  Ring  is  very  evident,  and  whatever  tin- 
merits  or  demerits  of  bhe  case  might  be,  bhe  Sing  was 
not  disposed  bo  pass  over  his  conduct.  The  unlucky 
Mayor  was  committed  bo  prison  for  having  Bhown  himself 
of  a  "right  sedicious,  hasty,  wilfull,  and  unwitty  dis- 
posicion";  and  a  letter  was  sent  on  the  paH  of  the 
Crown  to  "oure  trusty  and  well-beloved  citizens"  of 
Salisbury,  requiring  them  to  elect  another  Mayor  "of 
sad.  Bober,  and  discrete  disposicion,"  in  place  of  their 
offending  magisi  rat  e. 

Their  action  seems  to  have  been  peculiar ;  for  instead  of 
obeying  the  Kino's  mandate, when  the  deputation  ret  urned 
to  the  city  without  their  imprisoned  official  chief,  the 
citizens  seem  to  have  decided  to  do  nothing,  but  to  await 
events.  Evidently  they  hoped  that  the  King's  displeasure 
would  not  last,  and  that  their  popular  Mayor  would  he 
set  free  to  return  to  his  post.  Six  weeks  passed,  but 
their  conduct  did  not  mollify  the  King's  wrath,  and 
another  and  more  severe  letter  was  despatched  to  bring 
the  citizens  to  their  senses.  This  time  Edward  com- 
manded that  a  new  Mayor  should  be  appointed  on  or 
before  October  18th,  or  that  twelve,  or  eight  at  least, 
of  the  burgesses  should  appear  "to  show  cause  why  they 
had  not  performed  bhe  said  desire  and  command,  and  bo 
answere  to  such  things  as  to  bhe  same  as  shall  then  be 
laied  or  objected  against  you"  before  bhe  King  and  Lords 
of  bhe  Council.  This  letter  apparently  only  arrived  by 
enger  on  October  loth,  a  Wednesday,  and  a  convo- 
n  was  thereupon  hastily  held  on  bhe  Sunday  follow- 
ing, the  citizens  evidently  feeling  thai  their  own  inte 

■  it  stake,  and  that  more  than  the  punishment  and 
prospects  of  their  magistrate  was  seriously  involved.  In 
the  evenl  bhe  Corporation  resolved  t  hat  a  humble  address 
should  be  presented  bo  bhe  King,  and  this  had  bhe  effect 
of  somewhat  assuaging  Edward's  anger  :  at  any  rate, 
he  consented  bo  wait  till  bhe  6th  of  November,  and  to  be 
satisfied  if  four  or  six  citizens  attended  before  him  and 
his  Council  at   his  "Palais  of  Westmynstre,"  bo  render 
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reason  wherefore  they  had  not  duly  obeyed  the  injunction 
of  his  letters. 

The  reply  to  the  address,  which  was  sent  immediately, 
shows  a  moderation  which  was  really  creditable  in  so 
autocratic  and  fiery  a  character  as  that  of  Edward.  Un- 
fortunately, the  citizens  foolishly  thought  that  they 
might  presume  on  the  King's  softened  tone,  and  took 
what  certainly  appears  to  be  a  most  impolitic  step  in 
actually  by  power  of  attorney  appointing  John  Halle  as 
one  of  the  four  representatives  to  appear  before  the  King 
in  compliance  with  his  letter,  the  names  of  the  others 
being  John  Aport,  John  Hampton,  and  Thomas  Pyrie. 
It  certainly  seems  an  extraordinary  proceeding  to  appoint 
John  Halle,  the  declared  delinquent,  to  be  one  of  the 
deputation  to  plead  in  a  cause  in  which  he  was  so  in- 
timately concerned.  In  the  result,  the  Corporation 
received  an  intimation  from  the  other  members  of  the 
deputation  that  the  King  would  not  allow  John  Halle  to 
be  set  at  liberty  to  appear  on  their  behalf,  and  his  name 
is  not  among  the  signatories  of  the  report  sent ;  three 
other  names  appear  attached  to  the  document,  J.  Chafyn 
being  probably  a  delegate  sent  in  Halle's  place,  and  the 
other  two  a  lawyer  and  secretary  required  by  the 
Council. 

It  is  tantalising  to  find  no  further  document  or  record 
in  the  Ledger  of  the  City  of  Salisbury,  and  the  sequel  to 
this  curious  episode  can  only  be  surmised  from  after 
events.  It  is  evident  that  Bishop  Beauchamp  got  the 
original  case  decided  in  his  favour,  as  was  to  be  expected  : 
the  piece  of  ground  in  dispute  was  attached  to  the 
adjoining  church  of  St.  Thomas  a  Becket,  and  was  pro- 
bably presented  by  the  Bishop  to  the  authorities  of  the 
Cathedral.  As  to  John  Halle,  he  must  have  been  for- 
given and  liberated  when  the  proceedings  of  the  court 
terminated  ;  probably  he  repented  of  his  contumacy  and 
made  a  proper  apology.  It  seems  indeed  as  if  he  con- 
sidered that  he  had  cause  for  gratitude  in  escaping 
so  easily,  and  that  having  perhaps  previously  been  a 
partisan  of  the  House  of  Lancaster,  his  opinions  and 
proceedings  underwent  a  change,  and  he  became  a  zeal- 
ous friend  of  the  House  of  York  :   it  was  shortly  after 
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this  date  that  he  erected  his  splendid  Hall,  and  from  e 
view  of  the  room  it  is  evidenl  which  party  he  favoured, 
as  we  Bee  there  the  Royal  Arms  the  two  Roses  thai  of 
York  surmounted  by  a  crown  and  many  symbols  of  the 
Plantagenets,  every  vacani  piece  of  glass  being  occupied 
by  the  leaf  of  the  planta  genesta  \  and  it  has  even  been 
surmised  that  in  the  labels  running  throughout  the 
windows  the  word  "  I  ►rede"  is  to  be  deciphered  D(ominus) 
R(ex)  E(dwardus)  D(omina)  E(lizabetha).1 

The  remaining  circumstances  of  John  Halle's  life  may 
be  briefly  narrated.  He  was  elected  Mayor  for  the  fourth 
time  on  All  Saints' Day  of  the  year  in  which  he  appeared 
before  the  Council  ;  the  election  seems  to  have  been  pro- 
visional, hut  the  King  made  no  objection.  Halle  musl 
have  heen  still  in  prison  at  the  time,  hut  probably  he 
was  forgiven  and  freed  shortly  afterwards,  and  we  find 
him  presiding  as  Mayor  at  an  assembly  held  on  July  25th 
of  the  following  year,  being  the  Feast  of  St.  James.  In 
1470  the  Mansion  and  1  [all  were  nearing  completion,  ami 
by  that  date  John  Halle  was  growing  in  years.  However, 
circumstances  then  arose  which  once  more  brought  his 
name  into  prominence  as  acting  in  the  interests  of  his 
native  city. 

The  year  1470  witnessed  a  renewal  of  hostilities 
between  the  rival  royal  houses,  owing  to  a  rupture 
between  King  Edward  and  his  brother,  the  Duke  of 
Clarence,  which  had  occurred  during  the  previous  year. 
The  latter  joined  the   Earl  of  Warwick,  who  was  again 

plotting  the  downfall  of  the    reigning  King,  and  the  pair 

took  up  arms  with  the  design  of  dethroning  Edward; 
hm    no!   meeting  with  the  support  they  expected,  and 

i  We  an  ire  of  any  definite  evidence  that  John  Salle  was 

ipporter  of  tin-  House  of  Lanca  ter,  and  we  must  our 

Bel  ves  unable  to  find  in  the  ornaments  of  his  Hall  any  striking  signs 

•  a  devotion  t"  the  Souse  of  York  :  apart   from  the  two 

I;  the  various  arms,  badges,  and  other  symbols  suit  either  Bide, 

and  a  seems  not   impossible  thai  John  Halle  introduced  tli<  t        R 

with   tin-   intenti E  adding  tin-  crown   to  whichever  should  | 

Buocessful  in  the  end.  In  our  opinion,  the  worthy  merchanl  was  an 
opportunist,  and  oared  little  which  Bide  was  victorious,  to  long  as  tin- 
wool  trails  was  not  interfered  with:  in  this  n  peel  he  probably 
shared  the  opinions  "t"  a  large  proportion  of  |  Ed 
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experiencing  many  difficulties,  they  betook  themselves  to 
the  Court  of  France,  where  they  succeeded  in  procuring 
assistance,  and  having  obtained  ships,  troops,  and  money, 
they  effected  a  landing  at  Dartmouth  in  September,  1470, 
and  prepared  to  march  on  London,  seize  Edward,  and 
replace  him  on  the  throne  by  the  deposed  Henry,  then 
still  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower.  With  a  view  to  increasing 
their  forces  on  the  road,  they  issued  a  manifesto,  com- 
manding all  capable  of  bearing  arms  to  join  their  army, 
and  they  sent  an  express  messenger  to  Salisbury,  re- 
quiring that  city  to  furnish  them  at  once  with  forty 
armed  men. 

Meanwhile  Edward,  anticipating  that  this  course  might 
be  taken  by  his  enemies,  lost  no  time  in  taking  counter 
action  by  despatching  a  squire  of  his  own  bodyguard  and 
commanding  that  no  aid  should  be  given  to  the  invaders, 
but  every  resistance  offered  to  them.  The  messengers  of 
both  parties  arrived  at  Salisbury  simultaneously,  placing 
the  city  in  a  most  pitiable  dilemma.  Being  anxious  in 
this  predicament  to  temporise  and  offend  neither,  the 
Corporation  managed  to  fix  on  a  course  calculated  to  dis- 
please both  parties.  They  temporised,  they  passed  reso- 
lutions, they  pleaded  their  inability  to  find  forty  armed 
men,  and  at  last,  as  the  Ledger  of  the  Corporation  ex- 
presses it,  pro  media  "pace  habenda,  they  agreed  to  send 
to  Clarence  and  Warwick  forty  marks  instead  of  forty 
men,  this  sum  being  easily  made  up.  The  arrangement, 
however,  satisfied  neither  of  the  authorised  messengers, 
and  this  temporising  policy  clearly  put  the  city  in  the 
wrong  with  both  parties,  as  the  Earl  despised  the  offer  of 
money  in  the  place  of  men,  and  Edward  considered  it  as 
a  help  given  to  his  adversary.  The  advancing  army 
threatened  to  lay  the  city  in  ruins  if  the  behest  was  not 
obeyed  :  the  place  was  in  imminent  peril,  and  it  appears 
that  only  John  Halle  kept  his  head,  and  came  to  the 
rescue  by  sending  an  immediate  message  to  avert  the 
more  pressing  danger,  and  undertaking  to  provide  the 
forty  men  with  the  forty  marks  assigned  to  the  invaders. 
When  charged  with  intending  to  deceive  the  Corporation 
and  keep  the  money,  he  replied:  "  Give  me  a  month  or 
so,  and  I  will  procure  letters  from  the  Duke  of  Clarence 
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and    the    Earl    of   Warwick,    testifying    that    then 
forty  men  in  my  company-    aye,  all  clothed  and  paid  by 
me. ' 

l'.\  this  action  the  enemy  was  appeased  and  Halle 
(rained  time.  Meanwhile  events  moved  rapidly  :  Edward 
Bed  to  Flanders,  and  Henry  was  restored  to  the  throne 
early  in  October:  during  the  brief  Lancastrian  restoration 

John  Halle  appears  to  have  been  Mayor,  or  to  have  acted 
ae  Deputy-Mayor,  and  as  such  he  received  letters  of 
commission  from  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  in  the  name  of 
Henry,  enjoining  the  city  to  find  forty  men  in  the  Lan- 
castrian interest.  What  reply  was  made  to  this  requisi- 
tion is  not  known.  Edward  returned  to  England  early 
in  March,  1471,  and  the  victories  of  Barnet  and  Tewkes- 
bury seated  him  once  more  securely  on  the  throne.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  the  King  ever 
heard  the  particulars  of  the  transactions  in  which  John 
Halle  took  so  notable  a  part,  whether  the  messenger  had 
reported  the  opportunist  policy  pursued  by  the  Mayor  to 
secure  the  safety  of  his  city,  and  if  so,  whether  Edward 
was  satisfied.  All  that  can  be  known  from  the  evidence 
available  is  that  John  was  not  molested  or  punished. 
From  henceforth  his  name  does  not  appear  in  any  public 
position,  and  he  was  probably  enjoying  his  ease  in  wealth 
and  comfort  in  his  newly-finished  mansion.  He  died 
on  October  lsth.  1470,  and  his  biographers  have  nol 
been  able  to  discover  that  he  left  a  will. 

Two  inquisitione*  post  mwtem  relating  to  John  Halle's 
property  in  the  Counties  of  Hants  and  Wilts,  taken 
within  a  month  of  his  death  at  New  Sarum  and  South- 
ampton, bave  been  preserved,  but  these  do  not  include 
his    mansion    or   any  of  the   houses    he  held  in  Salisbury.' 

The  property  mentioned  consisted  of  two  messuages,  two 

varddands,    and     their    appurtenances    in     Bedeston    and 

Newton  Tony  in  Wiltshire,  and  he  held  more  extensive 
propert)  in  Bants,  where  he  p — essed  the  manor  of 
Bhipton  Berynger,  the  adjoining  estate  of  Snodyngton, 
near    A.mbresbury,   afterwards   held    by  the    Dean   and 

1  Prohal>ly   n   Mparate   inquisition    was    taken    for    tin1    City    of 
Salisbury . 

1908  is 
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Chapter  of  Winchester,  the  manors  of  Swathelyn,  Alyng- 
ton,  and  Nutshelyng,  near  Southampton,  and  one  messuage 
and  two  plough-lands  in  the  parish  of  Grately,  near 
Andover.  It  appears  that  no  forfeiture  or  payment  of 
any  kind  accrued  to  the  Crown,  as  John  Halle  had  never 
been  attainted  of  treason  and  was  English  born,  and  his 
son  had  attained  his  majority  at  the  time  of  his  father's 
death  and  came  into  possession  at  once.  The  direct 
descendants  of  John  Halle  became  extinct  in  the  third 
generation  :  his  son,  William  Halle  of  Skipton,  left  an 
only  daughter  and  heiress,  who  married  Sir  Thomas 
Wriothesley.  With  her  the  name  of  Halle  of  Salisbury 
disappeared,  but  it  is  still  enshrined  in  the  splendid 
Hall,  which  happily  is  preserved  and  remains  so  ad- 
mirable a  specimen  of  mediaeval  architecture.1 


APPENDIX. 


The  following  letters,  etc.,  are  extracted  from  the 
Records  of  the  City  of  Salisbury  : — 

1. 

By  the  Kynge. 

Trusty  and  wel  beloved  we  grete  you  wele  latynge  you  wite  that 
nowe  late  John  Halle  youreMaire  toke  uppon  hym  in  youre  name  and 
his  to  opyn  and  shewe  unto  us  by  bille,  mater  of  variaunce  depen- 
dynge  be  twixte  the  ryght  reverende  Fader  in  God  our  trusty  and 
wel  beloved  Conseillour  the  Byshop  of  Sarum  on  that  one  partie,  and 
you  and  oure  Cite  of  the  same  on  that  other  partie  atte  whiche  tyme 
all  thoughe  the  seid  reverende  Fader  in  that  Mater  be  hadde  hym 
righte  soberly  discretely  and  to  the  peas  thereof  right  conformablie 

1  The  Hall  is  now  part  of  the  premises  occupied  by  Messrs.  Watson 
and  Co.,  china  merchants,  who  make  use  of  it  as  a  show-room.  It 
is  carefully  preserved,  and  every  facility  for  inspection  is  afforded 
to  visitors. 
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offrynge  t"  abyde  in  the  same  the  rule  and  ordinance  of  u 
oure  Counsel  the  same  John  of  the  oWe  rancour  and  malice  thai  lie 
hath  borne  towarde  the  Baide  reverende  Fader  as  hit  shulde 
contrary  to  his  parte  and  dute,  brake  oul  of  the  saide  mater 
concernynge  the  seid  Cite  in  to  his  owen  matiera  Wherby  lie 
shewed  bym  pelf  right  sedicious  hasty  wilfull  and  of  full  unwitty 
dispocicoo  whereof  and  divers  others  matiera  as  raovyng  we  have 
co'mytted  the  said  John  Salle  in  to  Buche  a  place  as  he  shal 
be  kepi  and  as  liit  apperteyneth  to  us  to  do  of  right  unto  suclie 
tyme  as  we  shal  be  otherwise  avised. 

Wherefore  sith  it  ia  ao  that  it  is  necessary  to  the  seid  Cite  to  be 
in  rule  and  governaunce  of  a   Maire  and  Governor  duryng  the 
tyme   that    the   Beid   John    is   likely    to    be    absent    for    'i 
concideracons,   and   also   that    he  ia  nat   of  suche  sadnesse   and 

habilite  for  many  causes  as  shoulde  B*rue  necessarily  for  theg 1 

and  politique  guydynge  of  the  same.  We  will  and  desire  you  that 
accordynge  to  suche  privileges  and  liberties  as  by  oure  noble 
progenitora  have  begraunted  to  the  predecessours — Ye  in  all  goodly 
hast.'  uppon  the  sight  of  thies  lettera  fully  applie  and  dispose  you 
to  procede  to  an  election  of  an  nother  mayre  of  sad  and  aobre  and 
discrete  disposicon  in  the  roome  and  place  of  the  Beid  John  the 
same  p'sone  30  of  uewe  to  be  chpsyn  to  take  his  power  and  auctorite 
.,1,1,.  tyme  hath  be  used.  Feven  andre  oure  signette  atte  our 
Paloia  of  Westmynstre  the  .wii  day  of  Auguste. 

arc  trusty  and  wel  beloved  the  citizens  and  <  lommona  of  tin- 
Mr  Newe  Salisbury. 


2, 

By  the  Kynge. 

Trusty  and  wel  beloved  we  grete  you  wele  and  how  it  be  that 

te  addressed  unto  you  oure  I'rea  and   notyfyed   unto   you 

by  the  same  thai  for  the  causes  and  considerations  therein  contayned 

bad   co'mytted   John    Halle   youre    Mayre   of    th( 
Salisbury  and  willed  and  desired  you  for  the  ae^id  consideracons  to 
have  proceded  to  th'  ellecon  of  an  other  Maire  in  the  roome  and 
the  j, lace  of  the  Beid  John,     Ye:  oathelesse  it  ia  to  as  reported  to 
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oure  grete  marvaile  that  ye  have  nat  to  doo  whereby  ye  have 
ministred  unto  us  cause  of  grete  displeasure.  We  therefor  eftsones 
write  unto  you.  Willynge  and  chargynge  you  that  ye  in  all 
possible  haste  after  the  sighte  of  theis  l'res  fully  applie  and  dispose 
you  to  procede  to  an  ellection  of  an  other  maire  of  our  seid  Cite 
of  sad  discrete  and  sobre  disposic'on  in  the  place  of  the  seid  John 
accordynge  to  oure  seid  former  writynge  or  else  that  xii  or  viii  of 
you  atte  the  leste  for  and  in  the  name  of  you  alle  appeare  before  us 
and  the  Lords  of  our  Counsaille  at  oure  Palois  of  Westmynstre  in 
the  Ocptes  of  Michaelmasse  next  comynge  to  shewe  the  cause 
whi  ye  have  not  performed  oure  seid  desire  and  comaundement 
and  to  answere  to  suche  thyngs  concernynge  the  same  as  then  shal 
be  laied  and  obiected  agenste  you.  And  that  ye  faile  not  herof  as 
ye  woll  aboide  the  lawfull  perill  that  of  the  contrary  may  ensue. 
Yeven  undre  our  signette  at  our  seide  Palois  the  xxiii  day  of 
Septembre. 

To  our  trusty  and  wel  beloved  citizens  and  Co'mons  of  the  Cite 
of  Newe  Salisbury. 


3. 

Minute  of  Convocation  Standing  in  the  "Leger"  of 
the  City  of  Salisbury. 

At  a  convocation  held  on  the  Sunday  next  after  the  feast  of 
St.  Michael  in  the  fifth  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  before  William 
Wotton,  Lieutenant  of  the  Office  of  the  Mayoralty  of  the  City 
of  New  Sarum,  in  the  absence  of  John  Halle,  Mayor  of  the  same 
City.  It  is  agreed  that  William  Wotton,  William  Hore  the  elder, 
John  Wise,  Draper,  John  Hylle,  William  Shyrwode,  Guy  Rutter, 
Nichs  Mason,  Brewer,  William  Pole,  taverner,  and  Thomas  Loker, 
in  the  place  and  name  of  all  the  Citizens  of  the  City  aforesaid,  by 
virtue  and  authority  of  Letters  Patent  under  the  Common  Seal 
then  and  there  publicly  sealed,  do  certify  to  our  Lord  the  King,  the 
causes  why  they  cannot  proceed  to  the  election  of  a  Mayor  in  the 
room  and  place  of  John  Halle. 
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4. 
By  the  Kynga 

Trusty  and  we]  beloved  we  giete  you  wele  and  when-  us  uowe 
late  to  th'  entente  that  a  good  direccion  and  acorde  myghte  be 
Bette  in  the  matiereof  difference  and  discorde  betwix  the  Reverende 
Fader  in  dod  our  trusty  and  wel  beloved  the  Bisshop of  Salisbury, 
and  you,  We  desire  ye  shulde  sende  unto  us  and  oure  Counsaile 
iiij  or  \i  personnes  with  sufficient  auetorite  on  youre  behalf  to 
com'une  trete  appointe  and  conclude  in  all  the  seid  maters 
accordvnu'e  whereunto  ye  have  made  suche  an  authorite  how  be 
it  the  principall  persone  named  therin  (whiche  is  called  John 
Halle)  is  for  certaine  oirenses  and  rottous  demeanynge  in  warde 
and  nal  atte  his  liherte.  Wherfore  sith  suche  persones  as  shall 
entende  to  the  seid  matiers  muste  be  atte  their  large  and  freedom 
considerynge  also  that  we  conseyve  ye  effectually  desyre  the  seid 
variaunces  to  be  eased  and  sette  at  reste.  We  woll  and  desire  that 
ye  puttynge  in  the  place  of  the  seid  Halle  another  persone  suche 
as  ye  thynke  beste  sende  heder  in  all  haste  the  .same  auetorite  to 
tlf  entente  above  seid.  Yeven  undre  oure  privie  seale  atte  West- 
minstre,  the  xiiij  day  of  November. 

To  oure  trusty  and  wel  beloved  the  Citizens  and  inhabitants  of 
Xewe  Sarum. 


5. 

'I'm;   Li.ru. u  PBOW  THE  DEPUTATION  (SENT  to  Westminster) 

WHICH    was    DESPATCHED  TO  THE  ClTY   OF  SALISBURY. 

Right  Reverend  sirs  and  Brethren,  we  com'aund  us  unto  you 
assuring  yon  yt.  after  oure  apparence  before  the  King  and  Lords 
of  his  Counsaile  for  as  muche  yt.  John  Halle  named  principal  in 
oiue  auetorite  was  by  the  Kyngea  High  Com'aundement  in  ward 

and   nat   at    Ids  libertie    it   was  considered   by  the  same  yt  a  new 

auetorite  ahold  be  made  by  an  other  privie  Seale  the  which  was 
delivered  to  us  on  Friday  last  pasl   for  the  apede  of  the  whiche  we 
h'tly  pray  you  yt.  anon  after  the  Byght  of  the  Bayde  privie 
and  of  vis  oure  writing*   ye  assemble  the  peple  and  precede  to 
the  execution  of  the  Beid  privie  seale  and  th' auetorite  bo  en 
sende  to  u.->  the  same  in  all  baste  possible  yt.  we  may  pre 
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ferrer  in  expedic'on  of  us  and  eschuyng  of  costs  of  the  Cite  the 
whiche  be  not  small  sitthe  our  comynge  hider  and  the  Holy  gost 
be  among  you.     Wrote  in  London  on  the  xvii  day  of  November. 

By  Yor  Brethren 
J.  Aport 
J.  Chafyn 
Joe  Hampton 
J.  Chippenham 
Ths  Pyrie 

To  Willm  Wotton  the  Maior  Lieutenant  of  Sarum  and  to  the 
Citizens  and  the  Inhabitaunta  in  the  same. 


i  m: 


COLOUB    OF   THE   SKY    IN   THE   SYMBOLISM 
OF  ANCIENT  ART  AND  FOLK-LORE. 

Bx  .1.  BOLDBN   MacMICHAEL,  Esq. 


T  has  been  supposed  that  because  the 
word  "  blue,"  as  an  epithet  of  the  sky, 
is  not  to  be  found  in  the  sacred  writings 
and  heroic  poetry  of  antiquity,  therefore 
the  peoples  to  whom  these  books  be- 
longed did  not  possess  a  discriminating 
or  fully-developed  sense  of  colour.  But 
the  validity  of  this  argument  is  somewhat  annulled  by 
the  fad  of  the  azure  of  the  sky,  having  co-existed  with 
other  natural  objects  for  which  no  Indo-European  term 
survives,  as,  for  instance,  "river,"  "egg"  "butter,"  or 
the  human  skin.  We  must  not,  in  fact,  as  Dr.  Axon 
rves,1  confuse  mere  poverty  of  nomenclature  with 
defective  perception.  And  this  absence  of  allusion  to  the 
heavens  in  their  normal  colour  aspect  is,  no  doubt,  due 
to  prior  and  all -pervading  conceptions  of  Light  and  Park- 
hay  and  Night.  We  read  how  Sarpedon,  the  light 
that  creeps  along  the  sk\,  came  from  Lykia,  the  land  of 

light;    how    lie  was   slain    faraway  in    the  west,  and    how 

Thanatoa  and  Hypnos,  Sleep  and  heath,  bore  him  home- 
ward through  the  Bileni  hours  of  the  night,  and  laid  him 
on  hi^  threshold  1>\  the  banks  of  Kanthos,  the  golden 
river,  as  the  first    streak  of  dawn  shot    along  the  blue 

1  Stray  Chapters   in    I  /'.<>/,■/.,.,■■■.  and  Archeology,    1888 

p.  26. 
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fields  of  heaven.1  And  as  early  man,  with  greater  diffi- 
dence, in  that  he  was  already  acquainted  with  Sleep  and 
Death,  felt  his  way  perplexedly  across  the  desert  of 
Earth,  he  required  words  and  symbols  to  express  first  of 
all  this  sense  of  Light  and  Darkness  and  of  Heaven  and 
Earth,  and  the  conceptions  he  formed  of  those  visible 
conditions  resolved  themselves  into  the  numerous  dual- 
isms with  which  the  study  of  Comparative  Mythology 
has  made  us  familiar — dualisms  by  which  it  was  no  more 
necessary  to  express  the  fact  of  the  heavens  being  blue, 
than  it  was  of  the  earth  being  green,  especially  as  the 
sky  was  not  always  blue,  nor  the  earth  always  green. 
But  through  the  development  of  human  intelligence, 
which  recognised  in  light  and  darkness  the  two  primitive 
colours  of  black  and  white,  came  the  gradual  discovery 
of  all  other  colours,  till  history  presents  to  us  the  plain, 
as  distinct  from  the  demi-tints  which  we  find  in  Indian, 
Egyptian,  and  Etruscan  art. 

At  this  period  colours  became,  as  some  one  has  described 
them,  "  the  hieroglyphics  of  heavenly  secrets,"  and  first 
in  this  celestial  code,  if  we  consider  the  frequency  with 
which  it  is  encountered  in  Pagan  and  Christian  art,  was 
the  sapphire  colour  of  the  sky — "the  time-vesture  of  the 
Eternal."  This  is,  no  doubt,  because  "le  blew  tendre  de 
Saphir,"  as  Grimouard  de  St.  Laurent  calls  it,  is  the  im- 
penetrable veil  foreclosing  from  earthly  ken  the  mysteries 
of  Life  and  Death — mysteries  born  of  that  secrecy  which 
is  the  "  plan  of  campaign"  mapped  out  for  human  enter- 
prise, and  which,  as  Carlyle  says,  "  we  have  no  need  to 
understand,  seeing  well  what  is  at  hand  to  be  done/'  The 
association  of  blue  with  the  human  virtues  is  a  cult, 
of  which  the  earliest  instance,  so  far  as  our  own  country 
is  concerned,  may  perhaps  be  seen  in  the  use  to  which  the 
colour  was  put  by  our  warrior  British  ancestors,  when  they 
stained  their  virile  bodies  with  woad,  preparatory  to  some 
tribal  conflict.  For  considering  that  blue  among  them 
was  a  sacred  colour,  it  is  more  probable  that  it  was  used 

1  Cox  and  Jones,  Poptdar  Romances  of  the  Middle  Ages,  1871,  p.  10. 
It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  this  is  a  considerable  expansion  of 
the  Homeric  account. 
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as  .in  incentive  to  valour,  and  that  their  tattooings  were 
of  balismanic  signification-  both,  perhaps,  Inspiring  them 
With  thoughts  of  a  happy  hereafter — than  that  il 
employed  merely  to  terrify  their  enemies.1  This  custom 
of  painting  in  nl  tat  toning  1 1 1 « -  i  i  I  <  lis  continued  down  to 
the  Beventn  century:8  indeed,  it  is  not  yet  extincl  ;  for 
the  anchors,  ships,  and  other  objects  which  sailors  are  in 
the  habit  of  inscribing  by  means  of  indigo  or  gunpowder 
..ii  their  breasts  and  arms,  may  be  regarded  as  a  direct 
tradition  of  the  ancient  practice. 

The  blue  curtain  of  heaven,  behind  which  dwelt,  in 
the  language  of  the  Aztecs  and  the  Quiches,  "the 
Heart  of  the  Sky,"  "  the  Lord  of  the  Sky,"  "  the  Prince 
of  the  Azmv  Hemisphere,"  provided,  too,  one  of  the 
earliest  suggestions,  perhaps  the  earliest,  for  decorative 
art  as  it  occurs  in  ancient  architecture,  the  earthly 
temples  of  the  ancients  thus  reminding  them  symbolically 
of  the  temple  of  the  eternal  and  the  mansions  of  the 
gods.  In  the  great  temple  of  Karnac,  in  the  principal  oi 
the  three  rooms  comprising  the  adytum,  the  secret 
chamber  to  which  the  right  of  admission  was  denied  to 
all  but  the  priests,  three  blocks  of  granite  form  the  roofj 
which  was  painted  with  clusters  of  gilt  stars  on  a  blue 
ground.  And  again  in  the  description  by  Diodorus 
Siculus*  of  the  roof  of  the  sepulchre  of  King  Osymandyas 
— who,  like  the  Persian  monarchs  of  to-day,  styles  himself 
•'the  King  of  Kings,"  and  says  that  "if  any  one  would 
know  how  great  1  am,  and  where  I  lie,  let  him  excel  me 
in  any  of  my  works" — he  states  that  it  was  built  entirely 
<,^'  Btone,  eight  cubits  broad,  with  an  azure  sky,  bespangled 

1    Pomponiue  Mela  (lib.  in,  c.  vi)  expresses  himself  aa  uncertain  for 
wluit   purpose  n  waa  acme     whether  il  was  to  add  to  their  beau! 

une  other  reason  unknown  t<>  him  ;  inoertum  ob  decorem,  an  i/ui<l 
<titn<l_  vitro  corpora  in/ecti, 

O'Ourrj       Manners  and  Customs  of  tht    Ancient  Irish,  edited  by 
W     k    Sullivan,  L873,  vol.  i,   intro.,  pp.  cliv,  ccuciii,  and  cccciv,       \- 
to  the  modern   manufacture  <>t'  woad,  -■■■    Baring-Gould'a  Book  oj  the 
roL  n.  p] 

Bibl\  al  History,   translated    bj  G,   Booth,    1700,   book   i,  oh.   iv, 
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with  stars.  And,  to  mention  later  instances  in  our  own 
country,  there  is  the  star-powdered  roof  of  the  judicial 
court  famous  in  history  as  the  Star  Chamber.1  Perhaps 
the  blue  swords  painted  on  the  tomb  of  Rameses  IV 
represent  the  sword  of  justice.'2  The  roof  of  Clopton 
chantry  in  Long  Melford,  Suffolk,  was  formed  of  panels 
with  stars  made  of  lead,  which  were  gilt,  and  the  ceilings 
of  churches  and  theatres3  were  formerly  so  decorated  as  to 
represent  the  canopy  of  heaven.  The  fabric  of  the 
baldachin  is  often  blue  for  the  same  symbolic  reason,  and 
a  star  is  sometimes  embroidered  on  the  blue  mantle — 
sometimes  on  the  blue  veil — of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  when 
it  would  be  understood  to  appertain  to  any  one  of  her 
varying  titles — "  Stella  Maris,"  "  Stella  Jacobi,"  "  Stella 
non  erratica,"  and  "  Stella  Matutina."4  In  the  miniatures 
and  lettres  historiees  of  mediaeval  MSS.,  where  pictures  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  occur,  she  almost  invariably  wears  the 
traditional  blue  mantle.  Not  always,  however.  Sometimes 
in  her  flight  into  Egypt  she  wears  a  brown  mantle, 
emblem  of  her  grief,  and  sometimes  she  is  represented  in 
vestments  of  green  "  pour  indiquer  soit  la  vie  de  la  grace 
qui  ne  s'eteignit  jamais  en  elle,  soit  le  privilege  qui 
Faffranchit  de  la  corruption  du  tombeau."  Of  the  tan- 
colour,  or  brown,  in  the  arts  of  antiquity  and  the  middle- 
ages,  Portal  says  it  was  "  un  signe  de  deuil.  Les  Juifs 
portaient  des   cilices   noirs   ou   brum     Sur  les  anciennes 

1  Walpole's  Catalogue  of  the  Royal  and  Noble  Authors  of  England, 
1758,  has  a  frontispiece  representing  Earl  Rivers  proffering  to  King 
Edward  IV  his  book,  and  introducing  Caxton,  its  printer.  The  King  is 
seated  in  a  chamber  with  a  star-spangled  roof.  The  present  ceiling  of 
the  choir  of  Carlisle  Cathedral  is  painted  blue  with  gilt  stars. 

2  Monuments  de  V Egypte  et  de  la  Nubie,  par  Champollion  le  Jeune, 
1845,  Tom.  in,  p.  cclxiv. 

3  I  do  not  know  why  blue  is,  all  the  world  over,  an  unlucky  colour 
among  players.  See  Notes  at  the  end  of  vol.  ii  of  the  Folk-Lore 
Record,  1879,  p.  204. 

4  With  regard  to  the  symbolism  of  the  five-pointed  star  among  the 
ancient  Egyptians  see  A.  T.  Cory's  Hieroglyphics  of  Horapollo,  1840, 
p.  30,  and  to  the  pre-Christian  use  of  the  eight-rayed  star,  as  a  symbol 
see  Archceologia,  vol.  xlviii,  pp.  241,  242. 
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print  urea  qui  representanl  la  personne  du  Chriat,  on  voit 
Bouvenl  dee  peraonDagea  vetua  de  robea  brunes.  Blue 
and  brown  together  Bignify  patience  in  adversity,  and 
i  lms  we  aee  the  dresa  of  the  Virgin  figured  aometimee  in 
ancient  manuscripts.  She  weara  in  one  instance  a  brown 
tunic  and  blue  mantle,2  and  in  another  ;i  violet  mantle  and 
brown  tunic.8  In  the  illustrated  Travels  of  Sir  John 
Maundeville,  L366,  "the  image  of  Our  Lady"  is  repre- 
Bented  in  a  light-brown  mantle.  In  the  adaptation  of 
mythological  aymbola  to  Chri8tian  uses,  the  blue  veil  of 
the  Ble88ed  Virgin,  with  which  she  is  generally  repre- 
sented, whether  with  her  Divine  Son,  or  in  the  position 
of  an  orante,  lias  a  parallel  in  the  blue  veil  of  [si8  with 
the  infant  Horns,  and  a  veil  is  also  drawn  hack  at  the 
sides  of  the  head  in  a  representation  of  the  Babylonian 
Goddess-Mother  Ma-Ma  with  infant  inarms,1  but  whether 
this  was  blue  or  not  one  cannot  with  certainty  say. 
What  is  more  certain,  as  I  understand  from  Mr.  Boscawen, 
is  that  the  blue  veil  was  commonly  worn  by  the 
Babylonian  women.  The  deep  dark  blue  of  the  eastern 
sky  entered  largely  into  the  decorative  art  of  the 
Assyrians,  if  one  may  judge  by  examples  of  which 
illustrations  may  be  seen  in  Victor  Place's  Nira  et 
{•Assyrie,  I  867.  '  The  blue  veil  of  Isis  is  frequently  repre- 
sented in  ancient  Egyptian  art,  notably,  for  instance,  on 
the  bottom  of  the  painted  wooden  coffin  of  Ta-aah-titi.  a 
lady  of  the  college  of  Aim-n-Ilu  at  Thebes.  A.mong  the 
mummy  antiquitiea  in  the  Firsl  Egyptian  Room  at  the 
British  Museum,  in  a  monument  in  the  Temple  of  PhilaV 

'   Dee  Couleura  Symboliques,  par  EVecl&ie  Portal,  18">7. 
Ms    Bora.  275,  it'.  1  13  and  L84.    British  Museum. 
Ms    17.  ucxxviii,  f.  29.    Ibid. 
1   Citto'a  ttluet.  Com.,  vol,  it,  p.  31.    A  Btatuette  of  «rha<  is  bhoughl 
to  be  the   Babylonian  Goddess-Mother  with  Lnfanl  at  her  breasl  wis 
found  in  a   Greek  tomb  ;it    Eillah,  aear  Babylon      3  Terra 

ituettee,  by  Marcos  B.  Eoiah,  L900. 
,m,  in.  plates  1  I,   L5,  L6,  17,  24,  28 
Monument*  A.  II.  bayard,  L849,  plates  66  and  s7 

Monuments  I     ,/>'■   et  dx    la  Nubie,  par  Champollion  le  Jeune, 

L84§,  planch  Lxxxi,  Eftg    I.     See  also  a  painting  copied  from  the  tomb 
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on  painted  piliers  Isiaques  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty  ;  in 
portraits  of  Queen  Nebto,  daughter  of  Rameses-Meriamen 
of  the  nineteenth  dynasty,  and  of  Queen  Tii,  wife  of 
Amenophis  III  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty.1  The  Phrygian 
goddess  Cybele,  worshipped  by  the  Greeks  as  Rhea, 
corresponds  in  many  respects  to  the  Egyptian  Isis. 
Although  she  is  represented  with  a  veiled  countenance, 
the  colour  of  the  veil  is  not  stated,  but  she  is  clothed  by 
Martianus  Capella,  says  Winckelmann,2  in  green,  as 
Goddess  of  the  Earth,  so  that  her  veil  also  was  probably 
of  that  hue.  Fuss  says  she  was  represented  as  a  matron, 
with  a  veil  over  her  countenance,  symbolical  of  the  secret 
operations  of  Nature.3  The  diadem  which  encircled  the 
bonnet  worn  by  the  Kings  of  Persia,  Armenia,  and  Parthia 
which  had  a  tall  stiff  and  straight  crown,  was  blue 
ornamented  with  white  spots.4  The  mitre  of  the  Jewish, 
high-priest  was  of  a  blue  colour,  and  seemed  to  Josephus 
"  to  mean  heaven."  5  So,  also,  one  of  the  four  veils  of 
the  Tabernacle  representing  the  four  elements,  was  blue, 
to  signify  the  air;6  and  the  long,  bell-fringed  garment  of 
the  high-priest  was  blue  and  "  denoted  the  sky."7  Juno, 
says  Winckelmann,  in  reference  to  the  sky,  of  which  she 
is  emblematic,  may  be  dressed  in  azure,  but  Martianus 
Capella  mentions  her  as  wearing  a  white  veil.  Pallas, 
says  the  same  authority,  usually  wore  an  azure-coloured 
mantle,  and  the  character  of  Minerva's  robe,  or  pephun,  is 
fully  discussed  in  Rich's  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman 

of  Rameses  IV,  torn,  in,  planche  ccxxii,  and  torn,  i,  planche  lxxxvi, 
where  two  figures — one  blue  and  the  other  green — represent  the  Nile, 
"  le  Nouriccieur  de  l'Egypte  dans  ses  diverses  phases." 

1  Histoire  de  V  Art  Egyptien,  par  Prisse  d'Avennes,  1878. 

2  History  of  Art. 

3  Roman  Antiquities,  trans.  1840,  ch.  iv,  p.  306. 

4  Rich's  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities,  1875,  s.v.  cidaris. 

6  Antiquities,  bk.  ill,  chap,  vii,  sec.  7 ;  also  Wars,  bk.  v,  chap,  v, 
sec.  4,  and  2  Chronicles,  iii,  14.  Concerning  the  veil  of  the  Temple  of 
Isis,  and  of  Diana  of  the  Ephesians,  see  Edward  Falkener's  Ephesus 
and  the,  Temple  of  Diana,  1862,  p.  297. 

6  Ibid.  "  Ibid.,  sec.  4. 
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Antiquities.     The  general   use  of  the  falling   veil 
modern  rather  than  of  ancient  origin,  and  is  by  do  m< 

general  in  ancient  times,  having  been  adopted  either  for 
purposes  of  personal  adornment  or,  as  in  the  case  oi 
Rebekah  on  meeting  Isaac,  by  betrothed  maidens  in  the 
presence  of  their  future  husbands  to  hide  the  blush< 
the  bride.  The  Chinese  bride's  fare  is  hidden  by  a  long 
white  veil,  not  unlike  that  worn  by  the  Egyptian  women 
when  they  venture  abroad.  This  points  t<>  a  motive 
similar  to  that  inducing,  among  tin-  Anglo-Saxons,  the 
use  of  the  cere-cloth,'  a  fine  linen  cloth  which  was 
formerly  laid  over  the  heads  of  the  newly-married  couples 
as  they  knelt  till  Mass  was  ended,  a  custom  surviving  in 
the  modem  bridal  veil,  which  had  its  origin,  no  doubt,  in 
the  idea,  as  among  the  Chinese,  of  hiding  the  blushes 
of  the  bride.  To  this  day  the  peasant  woman  of  Egypt 
wears  over  her  head  a  large  Uht<>  veil  which  envelops  her 
person,  and  is  made  of  cafta,  the  cotton  fabric  of  the 
country,  or  a  stout  checked  cotton  of  blue  or  white  with 
a  border,  called  a  meliah,  or,  as  Lane  calls  it,  a  miVayeh. 
But  this  veil  is  a  very  different  thing  from  what  is 
understood  by  such  an  appendage  in  the  West  of  Europe, 
and  is  utilised  in  various  ways  as  a  pocket  or  hasket, 
being  made  of  anything  hut  light  and  transparent 
material.-  Judging  from  its  use  in  Egypt  to  the  present 
day,  the  blue  veil  was  not  employed  wholly  by  way 
of  symbolism,  hut  was  only  a  protection  from  the  burning 
sun.  For  this  practical  reason  it  was  formerly  considered 
an  indispensable  article  of  apparel  on  a  hot  Derby-day, 

and  is  still  much  affected  by  the  toUTXStt  and  auto- 
mobiliste.  Blue  in  Syria  is  to  this  day  held  to  he  a  lucky 
colour.     Hence    it  is    often   used    on    trappings    and    in 

children's   dress.       Blue    plates,    or    saucers,    are    "ft  en    let 

into  the  side  of  a   Moslem   tomb.8      When   the  Syrian 

1  Se<- N.  B,  Denny's  Folk-Lore  qf  China,  ls7''>,  p.  16. 

?  liuth,    iii,    15,    and     Lane's    Modern     Egyptians,    1846,    \..l.    i, 
pp,  7_-77. 

Folk-Lore,  Jane,  1895,  \>.   17  1       Not  i  /<•<""  Syria,  by  W.  II    <  >. 
EUrase, 
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peasant  hangs  strings  of  blue  beads  around  horses'  necks, 
or  twists  a  few  into  the  mane  or  tail,1  it  is  probably 
because  he  believed  that  if  the  Evil  Eye  alight  upon  the 
animals,  the  offending  stroke  will  be  warded  off  by 
contact  with  the  symbolic  colour  of  the  sky. 

In  all  early  representations  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  it  is 
the  head,  and  not  the  face,  that  is  covered  by  the  veil, 
and  one  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  symbolic  application 
of  the  celestial  colour  of  the  veil  was  intended  as  an 
allusion  to  her  early  acquired  title  of  "Queen  of  Heaven." 
The  painting  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  on  the  vaulted  roof 
of  a  loculus  in  the  cemetery  of  Priscilla  is  deemed  by 
De  Bossi  to  belong  almost  to  the  apostolic  age.  But 
there  is  no  sign  of  blue  about  either  her  mantle  or  her 
short  light  veil.  The  former  appears  to  be  white,  or, 
more  strictly  speaking,  of  the  "  Isabel "  colour.  In  later 
times,  it  is  only  in  representations,  I  think,  of  the  Assump- 
tion that  the  mantle  is  white.2  A  painting  in  the 
cemetery  of  St.  Agnes  is  said  to  be  the  earliest  representa- 
tion existing  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  of  the  type  after- 
wards called  Byzantine.  In  this  the  dress  and  veil  of  the 
Virgin  are  a  decided  purple,  or  perhaps,  to  speak  more 
accurately,  of  an  indigo  hue,  the  date  being  somewhere 
between  a.d.  312  and  350,  and  one  would  have  thought 
that  this  early  symbolic  use  of  what  was  designedly 
cerulean  blue,  had  some  connection  with  what  was  later 
her  fully-established  title  of  "  Queen  of  Heaven,"  as  it 
appertained  in  a  different  and  Pagan  sense  to  Isis, 
Astarte,  etc.  Isis  was  probably  considered,  in  the 
Pagan  world  that  was  beginning  to  adopt  the  tenets 
of  Christianity,  one  of  the  historical  prototypes  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin.  Dr.  Sharpe  reminds  us  that  the  worship 
of  Osiris  and  Serapis,  as  the  wrathful  god  to  be  feared, 
and  of  Isis  and  Horus,  as  the  merciful  gods  to  be  loved, 
was  at  its  height  when  Anthony  and  Cleopatra  were  con- 

1  Folk-lore,  March,  1898,  p.  10. 

*  For  instance,  MS.  2  B.  VI.  f.  12b.,  Brit.  Mus.,  and  Lacroix,  Les 
Arts  an  Moyen  Age,  1869,  where,  in  a  book  of  Hours  once  belonging  to 
Catherine  de  Medicis,  the  Blessed  Virgin  is  clothed,  like  the  Angel  of 
the  Salutation,  in  white. 
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quered  by  Augustus,  and  Egypt  became  a  Roman  pro- 
vince; and  Juvenal  Bays  that  the  Roman  painters  almost 
lived  upon  the  goddess  [sis,  such  was  the  popularity  of 
thai  most  winning  form  of  worship,  which  ia  still  con- 
tinued there  In  the  pictures  of  the  Virgin  Mary  with 
the  Enfanl  Jesus  in  her  arms.1  Ami  as  the  influence  of 
the  Egyptian  deity  was  a  benefieent  Din',  so  in  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  Pressed  Virgin  is  reflected  by  ancient  and 
medisBval  art  all  that  is  beautiful  in  Christian  woman- 
hood that  could  be  attributed  to  her,  short  of  deification. 
So  early  as  the  seventh  century  she  is  represented  in  a 
distinctly  blue — cerulean,  not  indigo  blue — veil  and  robe, 
in  a  medallion  portrait  over  the  royal  door  in  the  narthex 
of  St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople.  This  medallion  belongs 
to  the  time  of  Const  ant  ine  Po£onatus,  GG8-G85.  A  still 
earlier  instance  occurs  in  the  cupola  of  the  church  of 
St.  Sophia  at  Salonica,  ascribed  by  M.  Texier  to  the 
middle  of  the  sixth  century,  which  contains  a  mosaic 
of  the  Ascension,  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  the  Apostles 
being  ranged  round  the  base  of  the  hemisphere.  She 
alone  is  nimbed,  and  wears  the  conventional  veil  and 
purple  robe.2  This  remarkable  parallel  of  the  blue  veil 
is  not  noticed  by  Mrs.  Jameson  in  her  Legends  of  the 
Madonna,  where,  however,  she  does  observe  that  St. 
(  'yiil  of  Alexandria,  who  played  so  important  a  part  in 
the  NYstorian  controversy  as  to  the  fteoroKot,  and  had  so 
much  to  do  in  fixing  the  dogma,  must  in  the  episcopal 
city  have  become  familiar  with  the  Egyptian  group  of 
[sis  nursing  the  infant  Horns,  which  may  have  suggested 
the  analogous  Christian  subject,  even  as  at  an  earlier 
date  the  Good   Shepherd   was  derived  from  a  classical 

type. 

Blue  was  a  favourite  colour  for  the  neck-charms,  and 
small  figures  worn  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  at  private 
worship   are   attached    to    the    mummies   of   the   dead. 

■//>>;  ni  Mythology,  pp.  86-86.     See  also  bia  History  of  Egypt, 
1 876,  ch.  m\.  boo,  25. 

The  Rev.  Edmund  ^enables,  in  Smith  and  Oheetham'a  Diction      / 

■  ■i<ii  in  .1  ntiquitii  •.  s.\ .  ••  M  uj, . 
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Egyptian  glass,  too,  is  generally  of  this  colour.  The 
colour,  at  all  events,  of  the  former  certainly  seems  to  point 
to  their  association  in  the  Egyptian  mythology  with  the 
celestial  gods,  especially  as  many  of  them  represent  Isis 
with  the  infant  Horus. 

Blue,  no  doubt,  possessed  a  mystic  signification  among 
the  Scandinavians,  whose  "  celestial  mansions"  must 
almost  of  necessity  have  been  expressed  symbolically  by 
the  azure  of  the  sky.  And  that  it  had  its  place  in  the 
folk-medicine  of  the  North  is  evident  from  its  being  even 
to-day  the  custom  among  the  women  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ale  and  the  Teviot  to  wear  round  their  necks  woollen 
threads  or  cords  of  blue,  till  they  wean  their  children, 
doing  this  for  the  purpose  of  averting  ephemeral  fevers, 
or,  as  they  call  them,  "weeds  or  onfas."  These  are  handed 
down  from  mother  to  daughter,  and  esteemed  in  propor- 
tion to  their  antiquity.1  Probably  these  threads  had 
originally  received  some  blessing  or  charm,  and  thus 
would  lead  one  to  suppose  that  it  was  the  properly- 
coloured  thread  to  receive  such  a  blessing — for  was  not 
blue  the  Virgin's  own  colour  V  It  is  assigned  to  women 
generally  in  a  curious  old  stanza  quoted  by  O'Curry  from 
the  Book  of  Bally  mote,  and  headed  with  the  Latin  words 
"  Ordo  vestimentorum  per  colores" — i.e.,  the  order  of  the 
cloths  according  to  their  colours  : — 

"  Mottled  to  simpletons  ;  blue  to  women  ; 
Crimson  to  Kings  of  every  host ; 
Green  and  black  to  noble  laymen ; 
White  to  clerics  of  proper  devotion."3 

Among  country  remedies  in  England  a  blue  ribbon  round 
the  neck  acts  as  a  charm  against  croup.4  In  old  times 
in  Yorkshire  the  bride  used  to  wear  large  true-blue  bows 
across  her  breast,  lessening  in  number  and  size  till  they 
reached  the  waist,  and  a  corpse  of  an  Andalusian  child 

1  Henderson's  Folk-Lore  of  the  Northern  Counties,  18G6,  pp.  12-13. 

2  The  Antiquary,  March,  1880,  pp.  111-112. 

3  O'Curry's  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient  Irish,  1873,  vol.  iii, 
p.  124. 

4  Folk- Lore,  Dec,  1897,  p.  390. 
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is  dressed  in  white  and  adorned  with  Sowers  and  blue 
ribbons.1  The  belief,  says  Mr  Theselton  Dyer,  thai  a 
child  with  a.  blue  vein  across  its  nose  could  not  live  long, 
is  not  confined  bo  the  West  of  England,  but  crops  up  here 
and  there  throughout  the  country.  In  the  old  couplet 
directing  thai  the  bride  shall  wear 

■•  Something  old,  something  new, 

Something  borrowed,  something  lilue," 

the  "something  l>lue"  is  to  keep  off'  the  evil  eye,  and 
being  the  "  true-blue"  of  heaven,  it  was  well  calculated 
among  simple  folk  to  do  so.  It  symbolised  unwavering 
constancy  :  hence  it  is  a  West  Sussex  superstition  that 

"Those  dressed  in  blue 
I  [ave  lovers  true  ; 
In  green  and  white, 
Forsaken  quite  ;'2 

and  colour-lore  in  North-East  Scotland  was  introduced 
in  the  words  : — 

"  Blue 

's  love  true, 

Green 

's  love  deen  (done), 

Yellow 

's  forsaken."3 

Blue  may  be  commonly  found  to  have  preserved  its 
colour  in  the  crude  arts  of  remote  antiquity,  where  others, 
with  the  exception  of  gold  and  red,  have  hopelessly 
faded.4  In  the  sepulchral  monuments  of  Etruria  Mr. 
Dennis  found  the  colours  were  too  readily  liable  to  be 
removed  by  a  touch  of  the  hand  or  by  the  casual  contact 
of  one's  coat  or  dross  in  passing.  It  Beema  questionable 
whether,  as  Mr.  Dennis  thinks,  the  colours  used  in  the 
pictorial  art  of  Etruria  were  merely  employed  "to  arrest 
the  eye   by  Btartling  contrasts";   and  if,  as   he  remarks 

1  Oentleman't  mTagazim   Libmry,  Maimers  and  Customs,  pp.  61,  mot., 
Mid  77,.  I  Hour,  Oct,  188 

Folk  Lore  Record,  rol.  i.  j>.  12. 

The  Folk  Lore  qf  North  East  SeeUand,  by  W.  Ghregor;  Ch&mtx 
Popular  Rhymes  of  Scotland,  1870,  p,  •"- 1 1 . 
*  CayluB,  Rseueil  oVAntiquitA  EgypHennes,  1752,  torn.  i.  pp.  193  I. 
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further  on,  "he  does  not  pretend  to  explain  the  significa- 
tion of  the  figures  on  an  Etruscan  painted  tomb,"  he  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  explain  the  symbolism  of  their 
colours.  It  does  not,  however,  follow  that  because  no 
explanation  has  occurred  to  him,  therefore  the  colours 
possess  no  symbolic  meaning.1  The  blue  in  the  composi- 
tion of  the  colours  found  on  the  wall  of  the  Roman  house 
discovered  at  Bignor  in  Sussex  in  the  early  part  of  the 
last  century,  was  an  artificial  ultramarine  composed  of 
peroxide  of  copper,  silica,  and  alkali,  and  is  of  the  same 
kind  as  the  colour  said  by  Vitruvius  to  have  been  dis- 
covered in  Egypt,  and  which  was  manufactured  in  his 
time  at  Puteoli.2 

1  The  Cities  and  Cemeteries  of  Etruria,  pp.  lxxxv  and  34. 

2  Archceologia,  vol.  xviii,  p.  222. 
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NOTES  ON   SOME   SCULPTURED    NORMAN 
TYMPANA    AND    LINTELS. 

I'.v  CHARLES    I'-.  KKYSER,  Esq.,  M.A..  K.S.A..  I'kkmdknt. 

N  July,  1904,  I  ventured  to  issue  to  the 
public,  as  the  result  of  many  years' 
study,  a  work  entitled  a  List  of  Norm" n 
Tympana  and  Lintels  with  Figure  or 
Sipnbolical  Sculpture  still  or  till  recently 
existing  in  the  Churches  of  Great  Britain. 
In  this  volume  212  examples  were  cited, 
and  150  photographic  illustrations  and  one  woodcut 
included  of  the  most  noteworthy  and  important  speci- 
mens. As  almost  all  the  topographical  works,  Proceed- 
ings of  Archaeological  Societies,  etc.,  had  been  consulted, 
it  was  hoped  that  very  few  instances  had  escaped  the 
notice  of  the  author,  but  it  was  of  course  inevitable  that 
a  few  should  have  remained  unrecorded,  and,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  eight  more  have  been  discovered,  and  two  have 
been  brought  to  light  during  restoration  work,  since  the 
publication  of  the  List.  No  doubt  others  are  still  pre- 
served unnoticed  in  some  remote  churches,  and  it  is 
hoped  thai  they  may  be  added  to  the  record  at  an  early 
date.     Tin'  examples  omitted  in  the  List  are  at 

Burgh-on-Sands  and  Ireby.  ( lumberland  : 

Little  Casterton,  Rutlandshire  ; 

Northampton,  St.  Sepulchre's  Church; 

Kingswinford,  Staffordshire  ; 

11  i-li  Ercal  and  I'ppington,  Shropshire; 

I  huuhleton  and  Dymock,  ( rloucestershire  ;  and 

K  irt  lington  I  Oxfordshire. 

As  some  of  these  are  of  unusual  design,  it  is  hoped  t  licit  a 

short  description  of  them  may  ool  be  uninteresting.    The 

L9 
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first  to  be    mentioned    (Fig.    1)    is    a    small    tympanum 
inserted    over    the    west    doorway    of    the    old    disused 
Church  of  Ireby,  Cumberland,  and  brought  to  my  notice 
by  Mr.  A.  W.  Anderson,  A.R.I.B.A.,  of  Watford,  who  has 
evinced  a  great  interest  in  these  subjects.    Here  we  find  a 
floriated  cross  of  late  (almost  thirteenth  century)  charac- 
ter,  and   of  a   different   type  to  the   very   considerable 
number  of  crosses  noted  in  the  List.     It  is  within  a  circle 
and  occupies  the  centre  of  the  tympanum.     Of  the  other 
new  examples  no  less  than  five  have  representations  of 
the  Tree  of  Spiritual  Life  and  Knowledge,  making  the 
full  number  of  examples  of  this  subject  up  to  thirty-three. 
At  High  Ercal,  in  Shropshire,  a  small  tympanum  (Fig.  2) 
about  36  in.  by  18  in.,  has  been  inserted  in  the  interior 
wall  (an  illustration  of  it  is  given  by  D.  S.  H.  Cranage  in 
The  Churches  of  Shropshire,  p.  585)  over  the  north  door- 
way.    On  it  is  sculptured  a  row  of  ten  six-leaved  roses 
within   circles   round  the   upper  part,  and  on  the  main 
portion  a  tree  with  stem  and  two  main  shoots  ending  in 
a  trefoil  on  each  side,  and  below  this  five  leaves  on  the 
west  and   seven   on   the  east,  and  above  five  leaves  on 
either  side  of  a  central  leaf.     It  is  almost  exactly  similar 
to  the  one  at  Rochford  (Fig.  30  in  the  List),  near  Ludlow. 
At  Kirtlington  Church,  Oxfordshire,  a  small  tympanum 
(Fig.  3),  26  in.  by  13  in.,  was  discovered  under  the  white- 
wash inserted  over  the  lower  doorway  to  the  steps  lead- 
ing to  the  rood-loft  on  the  north  side  at  the  east  end  of 
the  nave.     There  is  a  row  of  upright  billets  round  the 
semicircular  portion,  and  in  the  centre  is  the  Tree,  with 
central  stem  and  a  branch  curling  over,  with  four  shoots 
or  leaves  on  either  side.     At  Dymock,  in  Gloucestershire, 
is  a  very  fine   Norman  doorway,  the  details  of  which  I 
have  only  recently  obtained.     The  arch  is  enriched  with 
the  nail-head,  roll,  and  chevron  ornaments,  and  encloses 
the  tympanum   (Fig.    4),  on   which  is  a  double   row   of 
pellets  and  a  half  roll  round  the  semicircular  portion.     In 
the  centre,  and  filling  up  most  of  the  space,  is  a  tree 
of  the  usual  conventional  character.     It  has  a  straight 
stem  terminating  in    five  shoots  at  the  top  and  with  a 
main  branch  on  each  side  with  trefoil  termination  ;    on 
either  side  of  each  branch  is  a  large  leaf  on  a  stem,  and 
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from  the  lower  pari  of  the  trunk >ach  side  are  growing 

three  more  shoots  or  leaves  and  one  more   rather  more 
elaborately  carved  at  the  bottom. 

At  Little  Casterton  Church,  Rutlandshire,  a  small 
tympanum  (Fig.  .r>)  lias  recently  been  discovered,  face 
downwards,  forming  part  of  the  cill  of  the  Early  English 
west  window.  It  is  36J  in.  by  18  in.,  and  fits  into  the 
ut  late  Norman  north  doorway,  but  probably  be- 
longed to  the  original  south  doorway  now  destroyed.  On 
it  is  sculptured  a  tree  of  somewhat  unusual  design,  being 
narrow  and  having  seven  shoots  or  branches  on  either 
Bide  of  the  stem.  Filling  up  the  lower  space  on  each 
side  are  three  wheels  with  eight  or  seven  spokes  re- 
spectively. It  is  singular  that  those  on  the  left,  which 
must  have  been  the  west  side,  are  much  less  distinct,  and 
more  weatherworn,  than  those  on  the  other  side  of  the 
tree.  It  is  difficult  to  suggest  an  interpretation  of  these 
wheels  in  conjunction  with  the  Tree  of  Spiritual  Life 
and  Knowledge,  unless  it  is  intended  to  emphasise  the 
doctrine  of  eternity  involved  in  everything  of  Divine 
origin.  The  illustration  is  from  a  negative  taken  and 
kindly  lent  to  me  by  V.  B.  Crowther  Beynon,Esq.,  M.A., 
F.S.A.,  of  the  Grange,  Edith  Weston,  near  Oakham. 

At  Burgh-on-Sands,  Cumberland,  1  had  for  some  time 
been  trying  to  obtain  information  about  a  tympanum 
reputed  to  be  in  existence  there  ;  but  it  was  only 
in  -Inly  of  last  year  that  I  was  able  to  visit  the  church, 
and  find  out  for  myself  what  I  had  previously  been 
unable  to  ascertain.  Let  into  the  west  lace  of  the 
wall  of  the  curious  fortified  tower,  over  the  arch  leading 
to  the  nave,  are  three  portions  of  what  appears  bo  have 
been  a  small  tympanum,  now  la  in.  by  I  I  in.  In  the 
c»  -ut  re  is  the  usuaj  conventional  tree,  with  a  winged 
animal  on  the  south,  and  another  animal  almost  shaved 
off  on  the  north.  A  claw  behind  this  indicates  the 
former  existence  of  another  animal  on  this  side.  The 
sculpture  is  somewhat  indistinct,  and  its  situation  in 
a  very  dark  chamber,  with  Only  a  slit  for  light  and  air. 
makes  it   almost    impossible  to  obtain  a  photograph  of  it. 

At    (Jppington    uhurch,   Shropshire,   is   a    sculptured 
tympanum  (Fig.  6)  over  the  north  doorway,  which  first 
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came  under  my  notice  through  an  illustration  by  Mr.  D. 
S.  H.  Cranage  in  his  Churches  of  Shropshire,  p.  626.  Its 
dimensions  are  59  in.  by  26  in.  A  new  semicircular  piece 
has  been  let  in  to  the  lower  part  of  the  central  portion. 
On  it  is  carved  a  long,  thin  dragon,  with  open  mouth  and 
protruding  tongue,  two  fore-legs,  claws,  wing,  and  long 
slender  body,  terminating  in  two  tails,  which  are  carried 
with  many  twists  back  to  the  east  part  of  the  stone. 
The  dragon  is  facing  east,  and  in  a  combatant  attitude. 
The  stone  is  very  irregular  in  its  shape. 

At  Alne  Church,  Yorkshire,  is  an  oblong  tympanum  or 
lintel  (Fig.  7)  over  the  south  chancel  doorway,  included 
in  the  List,  p.  2,  but  not  properly  elucidated  until  I  was 
able  to  pay  it  a  second  visit  in  September,  1908.  The 
dimensions  of  the  stone  are  42  in.  by  17  J  in.,  and  it  is 
unfortunately  so  much  weatherworn  that  there  is  some 
uncertainty  as  to  its  proper  interpretation.  In  the  centre, 
within  a  circular  medallion,  are  two  serpents  intertwined 
in  deadly  combat,  and  on  either  side,  outside  the  circle, 
is  a  bird  with  beak  and  claws  holding  the  border. 
Within  smaller  medallions  in  the  upper  corners  is  on  the 
west  a  lion,  on  the  east  an  eagle  (?),  and  it  is  possible  all 
the  evangelistic  emblems  may  have  been  portrayed. 
Below  the  lion  is  a  rose. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  tympana  which  had 
previously  escaped  my  notice  is  over  the  north  doorway 
at  Dumbleton  Church,  Gloucestershire,  and  was  inspected 
by  me  in  October,  1907.  The  arch  is  a  fine  and  lofty 
one,  with  a  quaint  monster  head  at  the  apex,  and  quarter 
round,  and  bold  outturned  zigzag  on  the  arch.  This 
enclosed  the  tympanum,  which  measures  about  68  in.  by 
34  in.  (Fig.  8).  Round  the  semicircular  part  we  find 
a  series  of  saltires  within  square  compartments  formed 
by  shallow  incised  lines,  and  along  the  lower  portion 
a  band  of  large  raised  lozenges. 

Enclosed  within  a  frame  is  a  curious  sculpture  in  alto 
relievo,  viz.,  a  human  head  with  the  ears  of  an  ass,  and 
with  three  sprigs  of  foliage,  each  with  three  leaves, 
coming  from  the  mouth.  Starting  from  below  the  ears 
on  either  side  is  an  irregular  circular  wavy  border 
surrounding  the  sprigs  of  foliage.     It  is  not  uncommon  to 
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find  on  the  Norman  capitals  heads  with  foliage  proceeding 
from  i  In-  mouth.  The  interpretation  is  Bomewhal  un- 
certain. In  the  instance  a1  Dumbleton,  the  head  appears 
to  be  intended  to  portray  a  demon,  and  the  three  sprigs 
the  manifold  forms  of  evil  which  lie  is  capable  of  spreading 
abroad.  Subjects  of  this  kind,  calculated  to  terrify 
careless  or  indifferent  worshippers,  are  often  to  be  noticed, 
particularly  over  the  north  doorways  of  the  Norman 
churches. 

Another  very  remarkable  tympanum,  which  I  had 
somehow  failed  to  notice,  though  I  had  visited  the  church 
on  several  occasions,  is  that  preserved  on  the  interior 
west  wall  of  the  round  portion  of  St.  Sepulchre's  Church, 
Northampton  (Fig.  9).  There  is  an  illustration  of  it  in 
The  History  of  the  Churoh  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
Northampton,  by  the  Rev.  C.  Cox  and  the  Rev.  R  \Y. 
Serjeantson,  p.  39.  It  is  of  very  irregular  shape,  33  in. 
in  Length  by  21  in.  in  height.  This  includes  a  portion 
of  a  sort  of  lintel  on  the  left,  and  another  carried  out  on 
the  right  to  enclose  the  tail  of  the  dragon.  In  the  centre 
is  a  bareheaded  bearded  man  ;  his  right  arm  is  being 
seized  by  the  dragon,  while  his  left  is  holding  a  short 
Bword,  turned  upwards  towards  a  square  object  beneath 
his  chin.  His  right  leg  is  turned  up  and  tucked  under 
him,  while  the  left  is  stretched  out  above  the  tail  of  the 
dragon.  He  is  in  a  squatting  position.  On  his  right 
is  apparently  another  small  arm  grasping  another  short 
sword  pressed  into  the  right  side  of  his  neck.  On  his 
right  is  a  large  dragon,  with  jaws  close  to  his  right  ear. 
It  has  an  open  wing,  and  with  its  claws  grasps  the 
man  between  the  elbow  and  wrist  of  his  right  arm.  It  is 
sitting  up,  with  the  lower  part  of  the  body  and  tail,  with 
a  twist  at  the  end,  carried  along  under  the  central 
portion  of  the  subject,  and  below  the  figure  on  the 
Opposite  side.      The  eye  of  tin'  dragon  is  oval,  and  of  the 

same  character  as  that  at  St.  Nicholas' Church,  [pswich. 

<>n    the    left    of    the    central    figure    18   another   grotesque 

human   figure,  also  bareheaded,  grasping  a  torch  in  the 

left    hand,  the  tlanir  towards  the  left  oar,  and  in  lii^  right 

hand  a  circular  object   under  tin-  left  aim,  of  the  central 

figure,     lie  has  a  fat  squat  body  and  short  legs,  and  has  no 
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distinctive  vestments.  The  eyes  of  both  figures  are  oval 
and  boldly  cut.  The  tympanum  was  probably  sculptured 
in  Saxon  times,  the  carving  being  very  rude.  It  is  not 
easy  to  suggest  the  meaning,  though  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  main  figure  is  much  distressed  by  the  attack 
of  the  dragon. 

On  the  tympanum  at  Leckhampstead  Church,  Bucking- 
hamshire, two  dragons  are  contending  over  a  small  long- 
eared  human  figure  stauding  between  them ;  and  at 
Charney  Bassett,  Berkshire,  on  a  tympanum  within  the 
church  is  a  crowned  figure  standing  between  two  griffins, 
who  have  seized  his  arm  on  either  side.  At  Downe 
St.  Mary's  Church,  Devonshire,  is  a  similar  sculpture. 
Griffins,  dragons,  and  serpents  are  constantly  introduced 
in  Norman  sculpture  to  typify  the  evil  influences  con- 
stantly at  work  in  opposition  to  the  teaching  of  the 
Christian  Church. 

At  Kings winford  Church.  Staffordshire,  is  another  very 
interesting  tympanum,  which  was  only  brought  to  my 
notice  in  1905,  and  of  which  a  short  account  with  illus- 
tration is  given  in  the  Arcliceological  Journal,  vol.  Ixii, 
pp.  137-146.  It  is  very  large,  viz.,  68  in.  by  34  in.,  and 
is  now  placed  over  an  interior  doorway  at  the  west  end  ot 
the  south  aisle,  though  according  to  Shaw,  in  The  History 
and  Antiquities  of  Staffordshire,  vol.  ii,  p.  231,  it  formerly 
occupied  the  space  over  the  south  doorway.  It  has  been 
smothered  with  whitewash,  but  is  otherwise  in  a  good 
state  of  preservation.  The  subject  of  the  sculpture  is  the 
contest  between  St.  Michael  and  the  Dragon  (Fig.  10). 

"As  we  face  the  tympanum,  the  figure  of  St.  Michael 
occupies  the  space  on  the  left  side  of  the  stone. 
He  is  stooping  forward  sideways,  but  with  the 
head  turned  round  so  as  to  show  the  full  face. 
He  is  bareheaded,  as  in  all  the  other  early  re- 
presentations of  this  subject,  has  curly  hair,  and 
very  large  outspread  wings,  the  right  behind  his 
back  so  as  to  fill  up  the  space  on  this  side,  the 
left  extended  in  front  of  him,  reaching  nearly 
to  the  other  extremity,  and  almost  touching  the 
twisted  tail  of  the  dragon  writhing  beneath.       He 
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is  very  richly  vested,  and   bas  a  Bleeve  down  bo 
the  wrist  of  the  right  arm,  which  alone  is  shown. 

His  left  side  is  concealed  by  a  large  umbrella- 
shaped  Bhield  wit  li  ;i  boss  surrouuded  by  :i  bead*  d 
circle  ;it  the  centre,  and  an  outer  border  of  Hat 
circular  beads  or  pellets.  This  is  held  above  the 
head  of  the  dragon.  St.  Michael  holds  in  his 
right  band  a  sword,  which  he  is  pressing  into  the 
open  jaws  of  tin-  dragon,  about  half  the  blade 
having  been  driven  borne.  This  is  tin-  only 
instance  where  the  Bubject  is  thus  portrayed. 
In  all  the  other  examples  where  St.  Michael 
holds  a  sword,  he  is  in  the  act  of  striking,  but 
has  not,  as  here,  actually  delivered  the  stroke. 
The  dragon  is  very  large  and  fills  up  the  whole 
of  the  space  beneath  the  wing  and  to  the  right  of 
the  saint.  It  has  a  large  head  with  oval  eye  ami 
small  pierced  hole  to  delineate  the  pupil,  long 
neck,  scaly  body,  feathered  wing  similar  to  that 
of  St.  Michael,  long  leg  and  claw  pressed  against 
the  hack  of  its  neck,  and  long  beaded  tail  carried 
in  several  coils  above  its  hack.  The  head  is  raised 
straight  up  towards  the  saint,  and  is  receiving  the 
thrust  of  the  sword  in  the  centre  of  its  open  jaws, 
displaying  :i  terrible  double  row  of  fanes.  The 
whole  composition  is  spirited,  and  a  good  specimen 
of  early  sculpture."  ' 

It  corresponds  in  many  respects  with  the  early  repre- 
sentation of  t  his  subject  at  St.  Nicholas'  (  Ihurch,  Ipswich. 
and  may  possibly  be  of  pro-Xorman  date.  The  contest 
of  St.  Michael  and  Satan  of  the  Norman  or  earlier  period 
is  to  be  found,  with  variations  in  its  treatment,  on  the 
tympana  at  Long  Marton,  Westmoreland  ;  Southwell 
and  Hoveringham,  Nottinghamshire;  Hallaton,  L 
terahire  ;  St.  Nicholas'  Church,  Ipswich,  Suffolk;  and 
Moreton  Valence,  Gloucestershire  ;  on  lintels  ai  St.  I 
Cumberland  ;  Denton,  Buckinghamshire,  and  rlarnhill, 
Gloucestershire;  on  the  head  of  a  window  at  Stoke-sub- 
Samdon, ' Somersetshire ;  on  the  arches  of  the  doorways 

1  Archaeological  Jowrnaly  \<>1.  Ixii,  p 
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at  Riccall  and  Barton-le- Street,  Yorkshire  ;  and  on  sculp- 
tures at  Garton-on-the-Wolds,  Yorkshire,  and  Seaford, 
Sussex.  Within  the  splay  of  the  east  window  of  Copford 
Church,  Essex,  this  same  subject  has  been  depicted. 

This  completes  the  list  of  those  tympana  with  figure 
sculpture,  etc.,  which  have  come  to  my  notice  up  to  date. 
In  one  more  instance,  viz.,  at  Upper  Swell  Church, 
Gloucestershire,  the  surface  of  the  tympanum  over  the 
south  doorway  is  very  rough,  and  it  is  probable  that 
some  sculpture  has  been  hacked  away,  but  unfortunately 
nothing  now  remains.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the 
twelfth  century,  there  must  have  been  a  large  number  of 
these  tympana  in  our  churches,  but  in  later  times  they 
seem  to  have  been  treated  with  scant  reverence,  and  even 
in  some  instances  were  removed  and  destroyed  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  It  may,  therefore,  reasonably  be 
hoped  that,  in  spite  of  the  diligent  search  for  all  the 
surviving  examples,  there  may  still  be  some  which  have 
so  far  evaded  my  notice,  and  I  shall  be  grateful  to  any 
one  who  can  add  to  my  knowledge  on  this  subject. 
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THE   BRASS   OF    EDWARD   CRANFORD. 

l'.v  .1.  Gh  X.  OLIFT,  Esq.,  Bokobaby  Secretary. 


N  the  church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  at 
Puttenham,  within  the  county  of  Surrey, 
there  is  a  small  brass  to  the  memory  of 
an  obscure  parish  priest,  one  Edward 
( Iranford,  who  died  on  the  8th  of  A  ugust 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1431,  and  the 
tenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. 
The  figure  itself  measures  only  20f  in.  in  height,  and 
I i.ts  an  extreme  width  of  5£  in.  ;  the  plate  bearing  the 
inscription  in  Gothic  lettering  measures  15^  in.  in  width, 
and  has  a  depth  of  3];";  in.,  and  it  is  placed  as  usual 
beneath  the  figure.  The  whole  composition  is  alHxed  to 
a  plain  stone  slab,  forming  part  of  the  flooring  between 
the  eastern  ends  of  the  choir  stalls. 
The  inscription  reads  as  follows  : — 

il>ir  rarrt  tuts  vFtJuiaro'  <Tianfoiti  iniontu  KUctot 
istt'  v^rrlir  .  i)ui  otmt  Our  tut  turns'  augusti  anno 
tun  millo  .  rrrr .  .mi  .  vfui'  air  p'pinrt'  tints  ainrn. 
Expan$ion. 
il>ir  uuft  oomtnus  vi-titnaious  tTranforo  riuontiam  Lxrrtor 
iBtius  ^rrlrsKT  .  qui  obnt  Dm   tur  mrnsis  auguott  anno 
oomini  millrsuno  rrrr .  xxx\°.  (Rutufl  annua  jnopinrtur  orus  amrn. 

Translation. 
Here  lies  Sir  Edward  Cranford,  sometime  Elector     of  t  n  i  -  church 
who  died  the  8th  day  of  the  month  <>t  August  the  year  ,  of 
our  Lord  lt.'>l  ,  on  whose  soul  God  have  mercy  Amen. 

The  lettering  18  cleanly  CUt,  while  the  individual   letters 
are  pleasing  in  form,  and,  as  tar  as  can  be  judged,  entirely 
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the  work  of  one  man  ;  there  is  no  indication  that  the 
inscription  was  a  stock  pattern,  as  the  usual  characteris- 
tics of  this  class  of  brass— i.e.,  the  faulty  spacing  of  the 
name  of  the  deceased  and  the  date  of  his  death — are  not 
observable. 

The  general  design  and  workmanship  exhibit  a  certain 
technical  excellence,  and,  although  there  is  a  fair  amount 
of  shading,  the  general  effect  is  not  marred  by  its  intro- 
duction, as  is  so  often  the  case  in  fifteenth-century 
brasses.  The  figure  stands  in  a  devout  attitude  with  the 
hands  raised,  the  feet  resting  upon  a  base  which  appears 
to  be  intended  to  represent  grass;  the  representation  is, 
however,  purely  conventional.  Two  screws  are  omitted 
in  the  drawing  of  the  tigure  and  the  same  number  from 
the  plate,  as  they  somewhat  mar  the  general  effect  of  the 
brass. 

Vestments. 

The  figure  is  vested  in  the  alb,  amice,  stole,  maniple, 
and  chasuble. 

The  alb  has  apparels  at  the  sleeves  and  foot,  those 
at  the  sleeves  being  of  the  not  unusual  pattern  of  a 
square  figure  with  a  conventional  four-leaved  flower  filling 
the  central  space,  while  the  apparel  at  the  foot  is  of  the 
usual  rectangular  form  with  the  four-leaved  flower  and  a 
square  figure  alternating  diagonally.  The  feet  of  the 
figure,  shod  with  somewhat  pointed  shoes,  project  beneath 
the  bottom  of  the  alb. 

The  amice,  with  apparels  of  embroidery,  encircles  the 
neck  and  exhibits  the  same  features  in  its  decorative 
treatment  as  are  to  be  seen  on  the  apparel  of  the  alb. 

The  embroidered  and  fringed  ends  of  the  stole  show 
beneath  the  chasuble,  and  the  pattern  is  very  similar 
in  detail  to  that  of  the  apparels  of  the  alb  and  amice. 

The  maniple,  with  fringed  ends,  hangs  over  the  left 
arm  and,  as  is  usually  the  case,  exhibits  the  same  type  of 
embroidery  as  that  to  be  seen  on  the  stole. 

The  chasuble  is  perfectly  plain,  without  any  ornaments, 
and  is  shown  coming  to  the  usual  somewhat  obtuse  point 
and  reaching  to  within  about  1^  in.  of  the  apparel  of 
the  alb. 
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The  head  of  the  figure  shows  tin-  usual  somewhat 
conventional  arrangement  of  the  hair,  and  tin-  tonsure 
i^  clearly  indicated;  there  is  n<>  evidence,  however,  <»f 
:ui\  attempt  to  indicate  the  nails  or  joints  of  the  fingers. 

On  the  whole,  while  this  particular  brass  exhibits  no 

unusual  t'.Mt  ures,  it.  is  a  not  unpleasing  example  of  a  I  vpe 
of  monument  by  no  means  uncommon  in  this  countrv. 


-or 
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Wednesday,  November  18th,  1908. 

R.  E.  Leader,  Esq.,  B.A.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Associates  were  declared  duly  elected  : — 

W.  de  C.  Prideaux,  Esq.,  12,  Frederick  Place,  Weymouth. 

W.  Paton,  Esq.,  Clovelly,  Friern  Park,  London,  N. 

R.  Quick,  Esq.,  Bristol  Museum  and  Art  Gallery,  Bristol. 

Mr.  J.  G.  N".  Clift,  Honorary  Secretary,  gave  a  description,  illus- 
trated by  lantern  slides,  of  the  various  places  visited  during  the 
Congress  held  at  Carlisle  in  July,  1908.  The  most  noteworthy 
illustrations  were  some  tine  views  of  the  exterior  and  interior  of 
Carlisle  Cathedral,  a  number  of  views  of  Lanercost  Priory,  including 
some  parts  of  the  interior  which  have  seldom  been  photographed,  and 
views  of  the  different  faces  of  the  Bewcastle  Cross. 

A  description  of  the  places  visited  will  be  found  under  the  head  of 
"  Proceedings  of  the  Congress"  in  the  present  volume. 

Wednesday,  December  16th,  1908. 
C.  H.  Compton,  Esq.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Associate  was  declared  duly  elected  : — 

B.  Wadmore,  Esq.,  10,  Kimbolton  Avenue,  Bedford. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Forster,  Honorary  Treasurer,  gave  an  account,  illustrated 
by  lantern  slides,  of  the  excavations  carried  out  on  the  site  of  the 
Roman  city  of  Corstopitum,  near  Corbridge-on-Tyne,  during  the 
summer  of  1908.  These  excavations  have  produced  results  of  great 
interest  and  importance  :  the  buildings  uncovered  are  of  large  size  and 
superior  masonry,  while  an  abundant  series  of  small  "  finds"  culminated 
in  the  discovery  of  a  hoard  of  forty-eight  gold  coins  of  the  latter  part 
of  the  fourth  century  and  a  gold  ring.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting 
slides  exhibited  were  two  which  showed  a  number  of  specimens  of 
these  coins. 

A  more  detailed  account  of  the  excavations  will  be  printed  in  an 
early  number  of  the  Journal.. 
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Maumbury  Rings. 
Those  who  attended  the  Weymouth  Congress  in  1907  will  remember 
the  visit  paid  to  Maumbury  Rings,  close  to  Dorchester,  and  the 
interest  taken  by  members  in  the  question  of  the  excavation  of  the 
site.  A  gratifying  result  of  that  visit  was  the  formation  of  a  Com- 
mittee, on  which  the  Association  was  represented  by  Messrs.  Keyser, 
Leader,  Porster,  and  Clift,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  such  exca- 
vations as  should  be  thought  necessary  for  the  solution  of  the  problems 
which  the  site  presents,  and  the  Committee  were  fortunately  able  to 
secure  the  services  of  Mr.  H.  St.  George  Gray,  who  conducted  the 
work  with  his  well-known  skill  and  care,  from  the  15th  to  the  29th 
of  September,  1908.  An  Interim  Report  by  Mr.  Gray  has  recently 
been  issued  to  subscribers,  but  further  excavation  will  be  necessary 
before  it  is  possible  to  attempt  a  definite  solution  of  the  problems 
involved. 

The  structure  known  as  Maumbury  Rings  has,  like  many  similar 
but  smaller  works  in  this  country,1  usually  been  regarded  as  a  Roman 
amphitheatre,  and  its  position,  close  to  the  Roman  town  of  Durnovaria, 
lends  colour  to  the  theory.  A  few  archaeologists,  however,  have 
regarded  it  as  a  sun-temple  of  prehistoric  origin  ;  but  their  suggestion 
that  the  opening  in  the  embankment  allowed  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun 
to  pass  along  the  long  axis  of  the  structure  and  strike  upon  the  rising 
floor  of  the  opposite  end,  has  been  proved  to  be  incorrect,  though  this 
does  not  imply  that  the  embankment  is  not  of  prehistoric  origin. 

Maumbury  is  not  mentioned  by  Leland  and  Camden,  but  was  first 
noticed  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren  when  he  visited  the  neighbourhood 
to  select  Portland  stone  for  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  The  dimensions  of 
the  earthwork  are  as  follows  : — 

Long  axis,  from  N.N.E.  to  S.S.W. 
Transverse  axis  ... 
Length  of  the  entrance  way 
Width  of  the  entrance  way 
Maximum  height  of  bank  . . . 
Minimum  height  of  bank  ... 


213  ft.  to  220  ft. 
162  ft. 

58  ft. 

40  ft. 

29.17  ft. 

21.6  ft. 


The  external  dimensions  are  345  ft.  on  the  long  axis  by  333  ft. 

1  Mr.  Gray  includes  in  his  list  the  supposed  amphitheatre  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Roman  Wall,  close  to  Borcovicus,  hut  this  lias  definitely  been  proved  to  be  a  quarry. 
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1 1  i  ii< it  improbable  that  the  01  iginal  ent 
is  ,-it  present,  part  '>t'  the  banks  having  been  ploughed  away  on  either 
ride.  Tin  ..in  bo  be  confirmed  by  a  cutting  made  across  the  middle 
of  the  entrance,  at  right  angles  to  the  long  axis  of  the  arena.  A.1  the 
extreme  ends  oi  the  cutting  the  solid  chalk  was  found  at  a  « J « - j > t  1  ■  of 
than  -i  to<>t  below  the  present  surface  ;  but  in  the  middle,  for  a 
length  of  over  30  ft.,  it  was  much  deeper ;  on  the  weal  it  Eiloped  down- 
wards to  a  depth  of  6.8  ft.,  while  on  the  east  there  was  a  level  ledge, 
about  I  ft.  Ih-Iov,  the  surface  and  a  little  over  4  ft.  wide.    The  material 

overlying  this  ledge  was  of  ;i   different  character  to  that  observed  else 

where,  and  contained  mediaeval  and  later  Bhards  to  a  depth  of  1  ft.: 

it  was  also  found  that  the  ledge  itself,  together  with  a  thin  layer,  a 
foot  broad,  of  rammed  chalk  resting  on  the  silting  of  the  deeper  part  of 
the  cutting,  had  formed  the  bottom  of  a  secondary  trench,  4.1  ft.  deep 
10.5  ft.  wide  at  the  top,  and  5.3  ft.  wide  at  the  bottom.  This  ledge  is 
regarded  by  some  as  part  of  the  original  construction  of  the  entrance; 
but  it  is  quite  possible  that  it  was  of  much  later  date,  and  may  even 
belong  to  the  Civil  War  period.  In  the  deeper  excavation  in  the 
middle  two  pieces  of  red  "  Samian"  ami  four  other  pieces  of  Roman 
pottery  were  found,  while  a  coin  of  Carausius  and  one  of  Constantine  I 
of  an  uncommon  type  occurred  at  a  depth  of  3  ft. 

Several  cuttings  were  made  in  the  anna  with  a  view  to  ascertainim; 
whether  the  level  chalk  floor,  found  in  the  cuttings  in  or  near  the 
entrance,  continued  across  the  arena.  This  was  found  to  be  the  case; 
the  floor  was  level  and  had  been  stained  a  light  reddish-brown  colour, 
probably  by  eontinuous  exposure  to  the  sun  and  rain.  It  had  been 
covered  with  a  gravelly  substance,  which  corresponds  with  a  shingle 
that  occurs  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood:  this  would  take  the 
place  of  the  sand  with  which,  as  the  term  itself  denotes,  the  Romans 
used  tn  strew  the  arena  of  an  amphitheatre.    The  fragments  of  p. 

and  other  objects  found    iii    these  CUttingS  were  unfortunately  so  mixed 

up  as  to  lie  of  no  value  for  dating  purposes,  as  most  of  the  mould 
covering  tin- arena  seeme  tn  Law  been  brought  from  elsewhere.  <  »n K 
thirteen  \<ars  u»o  a  hundred  leads  of  soil  were  brought  from  Cedar 
Park,  Dorchester— a  site  on  which  Roman  relics  are  common. 

One  of  these  cutting  a  group  of  Btoni  iring  from 

8  in.  to  "_'•>  in.  long,  and  averaging  •">  in.  in  thickness,  and  occupying  an 

almost    circular    ana.   '_'.>i  t't     in    diameter.       Further    t<'    the    • 

row     oi  i   holes,    practically    in    a    Straight     line    and    covering    a 

distance  of   18  ft.:  apparently  a  trench  had  been  cut  in  the  chalk  for 

eception  of    tin    po8t8,  which  had  been  packed  round  with  rammed 
chalk.       In    one  of    the  post  holes  were  found  ti  •  .k  and 

lyos  20 
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twelve  iron  nails  and  fragments,  and  several  fragments  of  Roman 
pottery  occurred  close  at  hand,  together  with  a  ''second  brass"  of 
Claudius  (a.d.  41-45),  which  was  found  at  a  depth  of  just  over  6  ft. 

The  arena  floor  in  proximity  to  the  line  of  post-holes  was  bounded 
on  the  east  by  a  solid  chalk  wall  of  an  average  height  of  4.6  ft. 
above  the  chalk  floor.  It  was  clear  that  this  chalk  wall  had  been 
protected  from  the  weather,  and  probably  this  was  done  by  a  palisading 
of  fine  hurdle-work,  carried  on  stakes  fixed  in  the  post-holes.  Nothing 
undoubtedly  pre- Roman  was  found  in  this  part  of  the  excavations, 
and  post-Roman  objects  occurred  only  in  the  surface  deposits. 

Another  cutting  was  made  over  the  embankment  on  the  north- 
north-west  side  of  the  Rings,  with  the  object  of  ascertaining  whether 
any  traces  of  tiers  of  seats  could  be  discovered  under  the  turf.  No 
indications  of  seats  or  ledges  for  seats  were  found,  and  though  it 
is  not  impossible  that  the  banks  may  have  been  fitted  up  with  some 
wooden  structure,  no  evidence  has  yet  been  found  to  indicate  that 
such  was  the  case.  The  terrace,  which  runs  along  the  side  of  the 
embankment,  on  the  interior  slope,  was  found  to  be  an  addition 
to  the  earlier  structure,  the  old  turf  line  of  which  was  traceable. 
Much  glazed  pottery  of  late  date,  including  pieces  which  can  be 
ascribed  to  the  seventeenth  century,  was  found  in  the  material 
forming  the  terrace,  most  of  it  on  the  surface  of  the  turf  of  the 
old  embankment. 

The  cutting  last  mentioned  was  extended  for  the  purpose  of  tracing 
the  arena  floor,  part  of  which  was  found  to  consist  of  a  thin  layer  of 
rammed  chalk,  overlying  made  earth  which  extended  downwards  for  a 
considerable  distance  and  contained  pre-Roman  relics  only,  while  on 
the  rammed  chalk  or  just  above  it  were  several  Roman  objects, 
including  iron  shears,  an  iron  javelin  head,  and  a  large  bronze  fibula. 
It  was  clear  that  the  arena  floor  had  been  carried  over  the  upper 
deposits  of  a  prehistoric  pit,  which  was  accordingly  cleared,  though  the 
work  involved  deep  and  heavy  digging.  In  the  upper  part  a  quantity 
of  flint  flakes  and  chippings  were  found,  apparently  the  remains  of  a 
Neolithic  flint  workshop,  together  with  nodules  of  flint,  cores,  and 
hammerstones,  but  only  six  of  the  flakes  showed  signs  of  secondary 
chipping.  Below  a  depth  of  13  ft.  or  14  ft.  worked  flint  was  not 
common  ;  but  at  a  lower  level  portions  of  red  deer  antlers  were  found, 
and  between  a  point  16.2  ft.  below  the  surface  and  the  bottom  of  the 
shaft  (30  ft.)  no  less  than  nine  antler  picks  were  discovered,  most 
of  them  showing  indications  of  prolonged  use.  Some  of  the  antlers 
have  been  very  massive,  one  specimen  having  a  circumference  of 
8|  in.  just  above  the  burr.     It  appears  that  the  finer  work  of  chipping 
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took  place  when  the  pi<  had  to  a  large  extent  become  filled  up.      Only 
a  certain  quantity  of  flinl  would  !><•  obtained  from  bhi    pit,  the 
pari  of  which  would  then  be  filled  In,  while- tin-  upper  and  widei 
would  form  a  sheltered  hollow  for  the  workers.     When  the  sup] 
obtained  was  exhausted,  in  :ill  probability  a  fr<    h  shaft  would  be  sunk 
close  lit  hand,  and  it   is  possible  thai   Future  excavatiout   may  bring 
in  light  other  pits  <>i  th<-  same  kind  at  Maumbury. 

A  Rbooykrbd  Brass. 

We  are  indebted  to  1 1 1 « '  Rev.  Canon  Prior.  Vicar  of  Mansfield,  N 
for  a  note  on  a  small  monumental  brass  which  was  Btolen  .-hum-  years 
ago  from   Mansfield  Church,  and  has  recently  been  recovered.      The 
brass,  8  in.  long  by  5  in.  in  height,  bears  the  following  inucri]  ';<m  : — 

•■  Bxspectans  exspectaui  Dominum. 
I  atendit  mihi,  exaudiuit,  eduxil  <A 
Ursula  Jonns  Walker  marita,  ingenio, 
Forma,  pietate,  minor  nulla,  Divina  bonitate 
Ergastulum  valetudinis  ac  taedii  reserante 
Christi  liberta  mature  ciuitatem  Dei  repet(iit) 
A.pr    1 1»  in  d  c  1  i  i." 

The  opening  lines  are  from  the  Vulgate  version  of  Ps.   \1.      The 
registers  of  the  church  record  the  burial  of  John  Walker  in  1659. 
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Screens  and  Galleries  in  English  Churches.    By  Francis  Bond. 

Oxford  University  Press.  1908. 
Until  we  had  the  pleasure  of  welcoming  this  book  of  Mr.  Bond's,  the 
labour  involved  in  obtaining  even  a  rough  idea  of  the  many  fine 
examples  of  screen  work  in  this  country  was  very  great.  Scattered 
through  more  than  half  a  hundred  publications  are  to  be  found 
photographs,  drawings,  and  descriptions  of  various  screens  ;  but  to 
have  the  somewhat  scattered  details  thus  collected  in  such  a  handy 
and  attractive  form  is  a  very  great  boon. 

We  entirely  share  Mr.  Bond's  admiration  for  the  painted  screens  of 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  most  of  which  we  have  visited  and  studied  with 
some  degree  of  care,  and  we  entirely  endorse  the  opinion  that  much  of 
their  beauty  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  "there  is  nothing  of  uniformity 
in  the  designs,  and  consequently  nothing  of  monotony."  One  day, 
perhaps,  but  not  in  our  time,  men  will  throw  off  the  iron  bondage  of 
mechanical  aids  to  precision,  return  once  more  to  the  methods  of  their 
long  dead  ancestors,  and  trust  to  the  cunning  of  hand  and  eye  alone. 

We  note  that  the  last  church  band  disappeared  in  1895,  according 
to  Mr.  Bond ;  and  if  this  refers  to  Dorset  bands,  we  will  not  gainsay 
the  statement.  But  we  seem  to  remember  assisting  in  a  choir  some 
years  later  than  the  date  mentioned  where  the  instrumental  music 
was  provided  by  a  'cello,  violin,  cornet,  and  harmonium.  It  may  be, 
however,  that  the  cornet  was  merely  introduced  on  this  one  occasion 
only,  but  as  far  as  we  know  the  'cello  and  violin  are  still  supplying  the 
bulk  of  the  music  in  that  building ;  for  the  harmonium  had  certainly 
seen  its  best  days. 


Fonts  and   Font  Covers,     By  Francis  Bond.     Oxford    University 

Press.    1908. 

This  is  another  monument,  not  only  to  the  industry  of  Mr.  Bond,  but 
to  the  good  nature  of  those  who  have  in  various  ways  aided  and 
abetted  him  in  its  production.     Mr.  Bond  says  frankly  in  the  preface, 
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that  without  the  belp  of  archseologi  ba  ami  photographers  all  over  the 
country  it  would  bave  been  impossible  (<>  produce  the  book  at  all, 
except  at  a  prohibitive  price  ;  that  being  th<  tobe 

congratulated,  as  this  volume  makes  n<>  undulj  ill  on  their 

purses.     .Many  a  pleasanl  memory  is  recalled  by  even  a  burried  glance 

through  tin-  i k  ;  for  here  are  gathered  together  all  the  besl  examples 

of  both  font,  and  font-covers  now  to  be  seen  in  this  country.  The 
various  steps  in  the  evolution  of  tin-  font  are  clearly  indicated,  and 
the  gradual  decrease  in  size,  owing  to  the  more  general  observance  of 
the  eustom  of  infant  baptism,  is  clearly  pointed  nut.  So  tar  as  this 
country  is  concerned,  .Mr.  Bond  states  that  a  canon  of  the  time  of  King 
Edgar  enjoined  the  baptism  of  infants  within  thirty-seven  days  of 
birth.  With  the  general  observance  of  infant  baptism  the  method  of 
administering  the  sacrament  also  naturally  changed,  and  partial  sub- 
mersion was  substituted  for  Bemi-immersion. 

Some  curious  objects  have  been  adapted  at  various  periods  to  serve 
the  purpose  of  ;i  font.  Portions  of  Roman  columns  have  been  used  at 
KLenchester  |  Hereford),  Wroxeter,  and  possibly  at  Mersea  (E 
although  this  latter  is  of  doubtful  authenticity.  At  Hexham,  too, 
thei"  is  a  font  measuring  3  ft.  2|  in.  in  diameter,  which  Mr.  Bond 
suggests  may  have  come  from  Corbridge,  but,  so  far  as  we  are  aware, 
no  fragments  of  columns  of  anything  like  so  large  a  size  have  yet 
been  disinterred.  However,  there  is  probably  a  good  deal  more  of 
Corstopitum  still  to  be  excavated,  and  we  shall  be  interested  to  hear 
whether  any  continuation  of  Mr.  Bond's  suggestion  is  met  with.1 

Roman  altars  have  been  adapted  and  used  as  fonts  at  Eaydon 
Bridge,  Ohollerton,  and  St.  John  Lee,  Northumberland,  while  pre- 
Gonquest  cross-shafts  have  been  utilised,  either  to  form  the  whole  font 
or  the  base,  at  Penmon  (Anglesey),  Rothbury  (Northumberland), 
Dolton  (Devon),  Roborough,  and  elsewhere. 

Generally,  this  bonk  is  a  notable  achievement,  and  although  a  few 
misprints  have  crept  in.  these  should  entirely  disappear  when  a  second 

edition   is   brought  out.      In   any  event,  they  do  not  materially  detract 

from  the  pleasure  afforded  by  a  perusal  of  the  volume. 

1  Of  this  font  Kir.  C.  C.  Bodges,  in  hi*  work  on  Hexham  Al  bowl 

is  of  circular  form,  of  great  size,  plain,  and  massive.  It-  only  decoration  is  i  semi- 
cinul  ir  moulding  or  band  round  the  upper  portion,    lt^  general  i  «id  the 

manner  in  which  the  stone  has  been  dressed,  give  tome  colour  to  the  sup] 

ii  of  pre-Conqu(  1  'I"1  '"  ,l"'  thirteenth  century  it  wo  mounted 

aented   with   four  en  '   which  the  d< 

Bower  is  worked."    Th  ilumn  base  yet  found  '■'■  •  '"• 

squar i  the  plinth.     In  our  opinion,  if  this  bo*  man  origin,  H  I 

rewoi  k«''l. 
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The  Itinerary  op  John  Leland.    Vol.  IV.    Edited  by  Lucy  Toulmin 
Smith.    George  Bell  and  Sons.    1908. 

The  fourth  volume  of  this  new  edition  of  John  Leland's  Itinerary 
in  England  and  Wales  maintains  the  high  standard  of  the  preceding 
volumes.  Some  few  errors  are,  of  course,  almost  bound  to  creep  in 
but  we  have  detected  none  of  a  serious  character.  Miss  Lucy  Toulmin 
Smith  may  be  heartily  congratulated  upon  the  approaching  com- 
pletion of  her  task,  as  we  believe  that  only  one  more  volume  has  to  be 
seen  through  the  press.  The  value  of  a  really  critical  text  such  as 
this,  accompanied  as  it  is  by  many  notes  indicating  the  source  of  any 
words  that  are  now  undecipherable  in  the  original,  can  hardly  be 
overestimated.  The  identification  of  place-names,  some  of  which  are 
spelled  in  a  fashion  curious  to  modern  eyes,  and  the  provision  of  three 
very  excellent  maps,  showing  very  clearly  the  probable  routes  taken 
by  Leland,  are  features  which  are  likely  to  render  this  edition  indis- 
pensable to  the  student.  There  are  two  very  good  indices,  the  one 
giving  the  names  of  persons  and  landowners,  and  the  other  dealing 
with  place-names  and  subjects. 

The  printing,  paper,  binding,  and  genei'al  effect  of  the  volumes  are 
all  of  their  respective  kinds  most  excellent,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  work  will  meet  with  the  success  which  it  most  undoubtedly 
deserves. 


Ofittuarp. 


sii;    THOMAS    BROOKE,  Bart.,    F.S.A. 

This  well  known  Yorkshire  antiquary  was  born  on  May  31st,  1830, 
and  was  the  BOD  of  Thomas  Brooke  of  Northgate  House,  I  lanky.  He 
was  educated  at  Cheltenham  College,  and  engaged  in  commercial 
pursuits  in  Huddersfield  :  he  was  a  director  of  the  London  and  North 
i- 1 1  Kail  way,  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  the  West  Riding  for  forty- 
four  years,  and  Chairman  of  Quarter  Sessions.  He  was  three  times 
married,  but  died  without  issue.  He  was  President  of  the  Yorkshire 
Archaeological  Society  for  nearly  forty-two  years,  was  elected  a  Felloe 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  on  May  25th,  1871,  and  joined  our 
Society  in  1874.  He  owned  the  manuscript  of  the  Chartulary  of 
Selby  Abbey,  and  printed  the  sane'  at  Ins  own  cost  in  two  volumes 
of  the  Record  Series  of  the  Yorkshire  Society.  He  was  Vice-President 
of  tin-  Suiters  Society  and  a  member  of  the  Early  English  Text  Society, 
the  Roxburgh  Club  (for  which  he  published  a  beautiful  edition  of  the 
1/  Pontificall  of  which  he  owned  the  manuscript),  the  B 
Uradshaw    Society,  and  others.      He  was  an   Honorary   Freeman  of 

Huddersfield.       He  died  On  July   loth,    L908,  at  Annitage  Bridge,  near 

that  town.     His  portrait  tonus  the  frontispiece  to  Volume  XX  of  the 

York -hin-  Society's  Proceedings. 

T.  Cans   Hi  qbu, 


ROBERT    HOVENDEN,   F.S  \ 

'I'm.  Society  lias  to  mourn  the  loss  of  one  of  its  Vice  Presidents, 
Mr.  Robert  Hovenden,  F.S. A.,  of  Heathoote,  Parkhill  Road,  Croydon, 
who  died  on  November  1 6th,  1908  He  was  elected  Fellow  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  on  March  1st,  L 888,  and  joined  us  on  Novem 
ber  3rd,  1897.     II  ted  to  the  Council  on  May  1th,  L 898,  and 

chosen  a  Vice  President  on  May  4th,  L904.     He  was  also  a  Member 
of  the  Council  of  the  Surrey  Archaeological  Society  Felloe  and 

one  of  the  Vice- Presidents  of  the  B  :       by  of  Londoi       Mr. 
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Hovenden's  labours  were  mostly  in  genealogical  research,  where  his 
accurate  editing  and  transcription  were  of  much  importance.  Among 
several  works  on  which  he  was  engaged,  we  may  mention  The  Registers 
of  the  Christenings,  Marriages,  and  Burials  in  Canterbury  Cathedral 
(1878),  and  The  Registers  of  the  Wallon  or  Stranger's  Church  in 
Canterbury  (1891).  He  also  edited  several  volumes  for  the  Harleian 
Society,  and  contributed  many  papers  to  other  archaeological  publica- 
tions. His  loss  will  be  much  felt  in  these  special  branches  of  archaeo- 
logical research,  where  careful  work  and  scholarship  are  needed. 


JOHN   LEWIS   ROGET. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Roget,  son  of  Dr.  Peter  Mark  Roget,  who  compiled  and 
edited  Roget's  Thesaurus,  a  valuable  book  of  linguistic  reference, 
graduated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  was  called  to  the  Bar, 
but  did  not  practice  extensively.  He  was  one  of  the  first  Fellows  of 
the  Huguenot  Society  of  London,  founded  in  1885,  and  wrote  an 
exhaustive  treatise  on  the  History  of  the  Old  Water  Colour  Society, 
He  was  a  collector  of  Kentish  works  and  drawings,  and  generally 
attended  the  Annual  Congress  of  the  British  Archaeological  Associa- 
tion. Mr.  Roget  was  a  skilful  artist,  and  collected  judiciously  several 
examples  of  the  early  Water  Colour  School.  He  died  on  November 
11th,  1908,  after  a  long  illness. 
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Abbey  Owney  :  Seymour. 

Abbeys :  Baxter,  Bramble,  Clarence, 
Clark-Maxwell,  Compton,Dornu  r, 
Fouler,  Heath,  Hodgeon,  Locke, 
Potter,  8eymour,  Souiham,Tooker, 

Hi  ur,  r. 

Abbots  Langley :   Andereon. 

Aberdeenshire  :  '  'allander. 

Abney  :  B" 

Acaster  nfalbis  :  Baildon. 

Aoconnts  and  Finance  :  Curie,  Davie, 

Drinkiait'  r. 

Adare  :  Hexoeon. 

Adel  :  Buckingham. 

Africa  :  Abiose. 

Alabaster:  Bilson,   Hope,    Waldo. 

Aldeburgh  :  Cfan  .. 
M'i'Tmaston  :   Berkshire. 

All   Hallows'  Eve:  Byrne. 

Alms-dish  :  Smith. 

Alnwick  :  Hodgson. 

Alrewas  :  Landor. 

Alton  Pancras  :  Southwell. 
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Smith . 
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Anthropology:  Anvjyl,  Auden,  Bal- 
four, Beddoe,  Braithwaite,  Bur- 
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Howitt,  Jttti,  Knocker,  Naville, 
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Apperley  :  ( lark. 
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Archeology  :      Baddeley,    Brooking" 
.    Welford. 
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HamUb  .  Lynch,  Thorp, 

Warn  n. 

Armour  :   Clephan,   Dillon. 


Arra  :   Lynch. 
Art :   Brua  .   Welford. 
Athlone  :  Orpt  n. 

Attenborough :     Charlton      (flcoffreif 
(A'.),  Charlton  ('/'.  II'.;.  Standish. 
Auvergne  :    ('lark. 
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Aylesbury  :  Cocke. 
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Battles  :   Greswell,  Omurethi. 
Bauds'  buck  :  Round. 
Baulking  :  Hattam. 
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Ski  it  it.  r. 

I  Eelgium  :  Cavenagh. 

He II -founders  :    Walters. 

Belturl.el  :   Hatt. 
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"  Bucklebury,"  "  Donnington," 
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Kelly,      Fleay,     Rouse,      Souter, 
Southam,    Spence,    Squires,    Sy- 
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Birtown  :   Fitzgerald. 
Bisham  :  Dormer. 
Bishops  Hatfield  :  Carlile. 
Bitterley  School  :  Burton. 
Black  Death  :  Bradshaw. 
"  Black  Dyke  "    (Durham)  :    Wooler. 
Blackmoor  :  Fowler. 
Blackpool :  Boeder. 
Blyth  :   Trotter. 
Boeotia  :  Brown. 
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Bottral  :  Ellis. 
Bovey  Tracey  :   Thornton. 
Boystown  (Baltyboys)  :   Omurethi. 
Bradwell  :   Curling. 
Brancepeth  :   Clephan. 
Brasses  :  see  "  Church  Brasses." 
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Bridport  :  Bartelot. 
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Shrubsole,  Wooler. 
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"  Stone." 
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Shrubsole,  Smith. 
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( ihurch  endow  menta  :   />'■  icJu  I. 

Ihuroh  f( 'His  :  Smith. 

Ihuroh  goods  :    Vallanot . 

ihuroh  history  :   .  I  ud>  n . 

Ihurofa  inscripl iona  :  Smith. 

Ihuroh  libraries:  Clark  Maxwell. 
( !hurcfa  misereres  :  '  'larke. 
Church  monuments  :   Radford,  Smith, 

Turner,  Wilton. 
Church     plate:   Armstrong,     Barnes, 

I  'ush  y,    (  'h'liili ■;-,    (  'OX. 

Church  presental i"n<  :  stark. 

Church  records:  Atchley,  Hodgson, 
8anders. 

Church  registers:  Berkshire,  Hodg- 
son, Wilson. 

( Ihurcfa  Ben  ices  :   Legg. 

( Ihurch  screens  :   Bond. 

Church  towers:   Brocklehurst. 

(  ihurch  \  isitatioDJS  :    Sandi  rs. 

Churches  and  priories:  Adamson, 
All' n.  Anderson,  Baring-QotUd, 
Bartieet,  Bates,  Bond,  Borrow- 
man,  Brigstocke,  Brocklehurst, 
Buckingham,  Burton,  Cayley, 
Chadvfyck  Healey,  Chancellor, 
( harlton,  t  'lunch.  < '/«  phan,  <  'ocks, 
Cox,  <  'urling,  Dal* .  Davu  s, 
Dicker,  Dixon,  Duncan,  Dyne, 
Edge,  Edleston,  Elton,  Fellows, 
Fishbourne,  Fitzgerald,  Fletcher, 
(lill.  Oourlay,  Hallam,  Hancock, 
Haeweli,  Houghton,  Johnston, 
Jones,  Keyset,  Lacy,  Langdon, 
Laver,  Macnamara,  Millard,  Mu 
nich,  Niven,  Norman,  Nourse, 
Palmer,  Pearson,  Pollard(H.  P.), 
Pollard  (//.  7'.).  Potter,  Powell, 
/*/■/,/.  aux,  H'  detom  .  /'■  d,  R 
Reichel,  Reynolds,  Salter, 
clair,  Sonu  rviUt .  Standish,  Street, 
Stubbs,  Vincent,  Weaver,  WeigaU, 
Wiltshire,   Wooler. 

Churchwardens'  accounts:  Baker, 
Davis,  Ellis,  Lega-Weekes,  Wal- 
<•  is.   U'» ddall. 

Churcfayard  monuments  and  inscrip- 
tions :    I'"  id. 

Cinerarj  urns:  Abercromby,  Callan- 
der. 

( lirenoester  :  Sinclair. 

City   C panies  :   A  choll,   Northum- 

In  rlmi'l .     Hi  Irh  . 

( 'luii\ aux  :  Fowler. 
Clausenl  tun  :  l>nl' . 
( Hare  :   Frost,   Kno     ■  t,    R        •/</'. 


« ilari       Baildon. 

Cleeve :    Bramble,    Weaver,    WeigaU. 

( 'Iergj    I    i         [dam 
(  Hive  :    /     ■ 

<  lonmac -  :    ll'<  stropp. 

(  'a ibhara  :  Smith. 
Coelbren  :    Morgan. 

t  lolburn  :    Wooler. 

(  lolchester  :   B<  nham,  La 

<  lollegee      Were,   Williams. 

<  !olonsay  :   .  I  nd\  rson. 

<  lolyton  :   Radford. 

Commerce  and  trade  :   BUson,  Chap- 
man. 
i  tommunion  i •  -U.-n-  ■  Brook. 
( lonnaughl  :    Byrn  . 

(  looking-pil   :    (  'uliji  r. 

<  lorbridge  :    Woolley. 

<  ornej  burj  :   Ot  rish. 

Cornwall:       Baring-Could,    Carlyon- 
Britton,  Cornwall,  Langdon,  Peter. 
Si  i    "  Harlyn     I  taj  ."     "  Truro." 
( lorstopitum  :    Woolley. 
Cottered  :  Aylott,  Pollard. 
(  omity    divisions  :  si  i     also     "  Par 
i  -Im 
<  ilaro  Wapentake  :   Baildon. 
Wu  ark  Wapentake  :    /•' 
Tithing  of  Plush  :    RavenhiR. 
I  Irani  igs  i   Hall. 
( Irathie  :    Macdonald. 
i  ressets  :    Whithorn. 
Crete:   Mackenzie,  Xanthoudides. 
( Irich  ware  :  Smith. 
(  v.  ici  ilana  :    II  ooVU  y. 
(  'ruiiiw  I'll  :    Thot 
( 'lusliy  :     II'  bb. 
( Iroscombe  :    I    •■ .  Somt  rviUe. 
i  i,  ,--i„, \\s  :  (  v<  phan. 
i  Irosa  -'<     "  Monuments 

Allen,  Clark,   Conder,   Crawford, 
Pope,       Stevenson,        Westropp, 
n  ooler. 
( Iroydi  m  :    / 

<  lucfaulainn  saga  :   /.'/,■• 
( luckfield  :  '  'ooper. 

( hilbone  :    Bond. 

Cumberland:   Hodgson.     Set  "  Holm 

(  uli ram,"  "  trl hington,"  "  Rid 

dinghall." 
( Iwmbrwyn  :    W'unl. 
( lyprus  :  J 

1  (anbury  :  '  'ha 
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Danesfield,  Watton  :  Pollard. 

Danish  antiquities  :  Allison. 

Darlington  :    Wooler. 

Dartmoor  :  Burnard. 

Dean  :   Conder. 

Deeds,  documents,  etc.,  see  also 
"Municipal  documents  " :  Bowles, 
Burman,  Chadwick,  Churchill, 
Clark-Maxwell,  Cochran-Patrick, 
Craster,  Durham,  Nelson,  North- 
umberland, Ogle,  Round,  Waller, 
Weddall,  Williams,  Wordsworth, 
Yorkshire. 

"  Dentune  "  :  Sayers. 

Derbyshire  :  Addy,  Cox,  Field,  Mat- 
thews, Smith.  See  "  Abney," 
"  Brough  and  Bathumgate," 
"  Heanor,"  "  Hopton,"  "  Me- 
landra  castle,"  "  Monyash," 
"  Tideswell." 

Devonshire  :  Amery,  Chanter,  Rad- 
ford, Reed,  Reichel,  Thornton, 
Worth.  See  "  Beer,"  "  Bovey 
Tracey,"  "  Chulmleigh,"  "  Coly- 
ton,"  "  Dartmoor,"  "  Exeter," 
"  Exmoor,"  "  Luppitt,"  "  Men- 
bury,"  "  Seaton,"  "  Shute," 
"  South  Tawton,"  "  Tiverton." 

Dialect :  Stenning. 

Diddlebury  :   Martin. 

Dinder  :  Somerville. 

Discs  (wax)  :  Dalton. 

Doddinghurst :   Chancellor. 

Dodington  :    Vallance. 

Dog-spits  :  Phillips. 

Domesday  Book  :  Frost. 

Donaghadee  :  Milligan. 

Donnington  :  Money. 

Dorchester  :  Bankes,   Clift. 

Dorsetshire  :  Barrett,  Brocklchurst, 
Clift,  Fry,  Pope,  Prideaux,  Sy- 
monds.  See  "  Alton  Pancras," 
"  Bridport,"  "  Buckland  New- 
ton," "  Cerne,"  "  Dorchester," 
"  Frampton,"  "  North  Wootton, 
"  Piddletrenthide,"  "  Plush," 
"  Shaftesbury,"  "  Wbitechurch 
Canonicorum,"      "  Wimborne." 

Doulting  :    Weaver. 

Draycote-under-Needwood  :     Round. 

Dublin  :  Berry,  Cosgrave,  Fitzgerald, 
Seymour,  Vicars. 

Dunbolg  :   Omurethi. 

Dungannon  :  Latimer. 

Dunstable  :  Smith. 

Dunster  :   Hancock 


Durham  :  Bradshaw,  Craster,  Dur- 
ham, Thompson,  Wooler.  See 
"  Catrail,  The,"  "  Brancepeth," 
"  Colburn,"  "  DarUngton," 

"  Evenwood,"  "  Gainford," 

"  Grindon,"  "  Houghton-le- 

Spring,"  "  Lanchester,"  "  New- 
ton Cap  bridge  (Bishop  Auck- 
land) "  "  Old  Park  Hall," 
"  Pierceb ridge,"  "  Ryton, "  "  Sea- 
ham,"  "  Stockley,"  "  Wear 
bridge  (Stanhope),"  "  Wolsing- 
ham." 

Dykes  :    Wooler. 


East  Hagbourne  :  Stevenson. 

East  Shaftoe  :  Perceval. 

Edington  :   Qreswell. 

Eglwys  Cymwyn  :   Treherne. 

Egyptian  antiquities  :  Capart,  Cle- 
phan,  Nash,  Neville. 

Elmstead  :  Laver. 

Ely:  Hall. 

Embroideries  :  Lethaby. 

Enamelled  headstall  :  Dalton. 

Engravings  :   Cosgrave. 

Essex :  Christy,  Elliot,  Essex,  Fow- 
ler, French,  Gould,  Round.  See 
"  Baring,"  "  Barking,"  "  Black- 
moor,"  "  Bradwell,"  "  Chelms- 
ford," "  Chigwell,"  "  Colches- 
ter," "  Danbury,"  "  Dodding- 
hurst," "  Elmstead,"  "  Faulk- 
bourne,"  "Great  Wakering," 
"Greenstead,"  "High  Ongar," 
"Langford,"  "  Leighs,"  "Little 
Dunmow,"  "  Little  Halling- 
bury,"  "  Little  Wakering,"  "Mal- 
don,"  "Newport,"  "Pleshingo," 
"  Prittlewell,"  "  Shoeburyness," 
"  Southchurch,"  "  Stondon 

Massey,"  "Stratford,"  "Walt- 
ham  Abbey,"  "  Wethersfield  :' 
"Writtle." 

Ethnology :  Beddoe,    Burnard,    To 
day,  Tout. 

Evenwood  :  Auden. 

Evercreech  :  Allen. 

Excavations  :   Curie. 

Exeter  ^  Clarke,  Haverfield. 

Exmoor  :   Chanter. 


Fairfax  :   Thornton. 
Farnham  :  Falkner. 
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Faulkboiu  ae  :   Fowler. 

Filey  :  8t*  w  nson, 

Pivehead  :    l''<it< a. 

Folklore:  Abiose,  Iddy,  Imery,  l>m- 
ton,  Blah  .  Bowt  r,  Byrnt .  I 
t,t,ir<\  Cook,  Cox,  Ora'ster,  FeU 
burg,  l-'nr.i  r,  Goodrich  Frt  i  >■.  Ilml- 
don,  Harrison,  Hartland,  //"</</- 
.inn.  //'///,  ./>  untt,  Johnston,  D 
Jubainville,Kildare,  Kri  bbs,Itans, 
Lodi,  hones,  Z/ynch,  Macdonald, 
Maonamara,  Marchione,  McKen 
zi< .  Milt  i .  )iortitm  r,  Myres, 
Nutt,  Potion,  Peacock,  Peter, 
Pocock,  Ridgeway?  Rouse,  South- 
am,  Stipand,  Thomas,  Thompson, 
Thornton.  Wakefield,  Wester- 
march.  Weston,  Wood,  Wooler, 
Wordsworth,  Wright. 

Km  bury  :   Ram  nscroft. 

FordjAbbey:  Clarence,  Heath. 

I  tenures  :    WrottesL  y. 

be:   Burnard,  Chanter,  Conder, 
Wordsworth, 

<  -  (  Loch) :  Macnamara. 
:  Cray. 
orka  (wooden)  :   Fitzgerald. 
cii'i ificsl i"iis  :   Burman. 
raunptoa  :   Barnes. 

France:  Rhys,   Tomlinson. 

Frascal  i  :   Thorp. 

Friction-drum  :   Balfour. 

Friendly    Societi  p,    Waller. 

Fuerty  :  ( 'rawford. 

Fulmer  :  Legg. 


i  lainford  :   Edit  eton. 
( kurlickhithe  :  Norman. 
-iliead  :  Adamson. 
■!"Lry,     biography    and     family 
history:   Adams.    Andrews,    At- 
tree,     Audsn,     Baildon,    Barrett, 
Bates,  Bewley,  Brodhurst,  Carter, 
rlton,  ClarkfCoUier,  Cornwall, 
..  Evans,  Fairbank, 
I    XU  nl.  Fitigi  raid,  /•'/.  t  ■/ . ,-.  Olou- 
Qray,   Hall,   ll>ri»rt. 
Hodgkin, Hodgson,  Horn,,  Kelly, 
Kershaw,   /.-< .    Longden,    Lnmh, 
Minet,   Nwm,    Pearson,    Houml, 
Sanders,  Skinner,  Steele,  Steven- 
.  Thompson,   Waller,   Warren, 
M'<  /'     I,   ll '.  itropp.  Wilton. 
C i ill  11114  :  Biison. 


ilsea) :  Gray. 
i  flastonbury  :   Bulk  id,  I' 
<  llendalough  :  ( > 
•  Minsk  :  Crawford. 
( Gloucester  :   Da 

Gloucestershire:      Clephan,      Fryer. 
'Bristol,"      "  (  ir.-ncester," 
Dean  tfewenl ." 

< :  i ;  1 1 1  <  to  Pembroke  College,  Oxford 

Bowles,  H 
Clreat  Crosby  :   Oofft  /. 
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I  freek  antiquities  i   Dawl 

Fothenngham,  Qardim  r.  Hasluck, 
Mahaffy,    Myres,    Smith,   8trzy- 
gowski,    Tom,    TUlyard,     Wells, 
Xanthoudidi  a. 
Bizye  :  Hawkins. 

Boats  :    Frost. 

Boeotia  :   Brown,  Forster. 

Cameiros  :  Stokes. 

( Joins  :    Wroth. 

Crete:  Droop,    Forster,    Xanthou- 

ili<lc8. 

Dilisi  :    /.' 

Inscriptions  :    Hasluck,   Hicks. 
Kynosarges  :   Droop. 
Laoonia  :  Bosanquet. 

MT(  >r  m  -r  1 1  \  u-i.i  :     M  (lh  r. 

1  'alaikasl  ro  :   Dawkins. 
Peparethus  :    Wroth. 
Pylos  :  Compton. 
Praesos  :   Marshall, 
Bchimatari  :   Brown. 
Sphacteria  :  ( 'ompton. 

Sponuli  -  :     I 'oirhins. 

( rreenstead  :  Could,  "Lover. 
( Iresford  :   Fishbourne. 
< Irindoa  :   /•'<  ynolds,  Robit 
Grovely   Fores!  :    Wordsworth. 

( ruisborough  :    Williams. 


Bedsteads  :   Floy*  r. 

II. mi  Hill  (Somerset )  :    Walter. 

I  [amahire  :   DaU  "  <  Ihrisl 

church,"  "  Lippeu  W I  |  W 

Met  "  M"i  1 1  ~  r.  .iii ,"     "  Si  I  - 

Chester,'       W*    '   Meon,"  "  Win 
Chester." 

1  lampstead  :    Maw  ■    .   I ' 

I  [ansloi  "■  :   '  locks. 

Hanwell  :  '  'ompton. 

Harlyn  Bay  :   Head. 

Harrogate  :  (  l<pfum. 
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Hastings  :  Hall. 

Hanghmond  abbey  :  Southam. 

Hawkshill :  Smith. 

Heanor  :  Benton. 

Hemans,  Mrs.,  birthplace  of  :  Shaw. 

Hemlock  :   Coke. 

Hen   Dinas   (Old   Oswestry)  :   Nurse. 

Henstridge  :  Barnes. 

Hepple  Pele  :  Dixon. 

Heraldry :  Blair,  Charlton,  Elliot, 
Fletcher,  Perceval. 

Hereford  :  Bartleet. 

Heme  Bay  :   Smith. 

Hertfordshire  :  Anderson.  See  "  Ab- 
bots Langley,"  "  Anstey,"  "  Bis- 
hops Hatfield,"  "  Broadfield," 
"  Corneybury."  "  Cottered," 

"  Danesfield,  Watton,"  "  Kings 
Langley,"  "  Knebworth,"  "  Stan- 
don,"  "  Stevenage,"  "  Throck- 
ing,"  "  Thundridgebury," 

"  Ware." 

Hexham  :  Hodgson. 

High  Ongar  :   Chancellor. 

High  Wycombe  :  Evans. 

Hinton-Waldrist :   Keys'r. 

History  :  Anwyl,  Auden,  Barry.  Bruce 
Chadwick,  Chance,  Howorth,  Tur- 
ner, Webb. 

Hitcham  :  Niven. 

Hoards  of  coins  :  Blair,  Dodgson. 
Evans. 

Holm  Cultram  :   Baxter. 

Holt  :   Palmer. 

Holy  Island  :   Barman. 

Holystone  :  Dixon. 

Hooton  Pagnell  :   Clark. 

Hopton  :    Waldo. 

Horsey  :  Powell. 

Hospitals  :  Peile. 

Houghton-le-Spring  :   Ramsey. 

Houses  and  buildings, historic  :  Adam- 
son,  Andrew,  Andrews,  Aylott, 
Baildon,  Bankes,  Burton,  Chad- 
wyck-Healey,  Norman,  Sands, 
Thompson,  Ventress,  Vicars, 
Walter,  Warren,  Webb,  Weyman. 

Howden  :    Weddall. 

Howth  :  Fitzgerald. 

Huguenots  :  Philpot,  Waller. 

Hunmanby  :  Sheppard. 
Huntingdonshire  :        see       "  Somer- 

ham." 
Hurll,  Mary,  conversion  of  :    Words- 
worth, 


Implements  :   Coffey,  Sykes. 
Agricultural  :  Allison. 
Bronze  Age  :   Coffey,     Dale,     Trot- 
ter. 
Domestic :  Acland,    Allison,    Bed- 
four,  Price. 
Neolithic  :  Dale. 
Palaeolithic  :   Compton. 
Vikings  :  Price. 

Weapons  :  Acland,     Price,     Sykes, 
Trotter. 
India  :   Channing. 
Ingress  abbey  :  Potter. 
Inscriptions  :  Rhys,  Sayce. 
Celtic  :  Rhys. 
Hittite  :  Sayce. 
Ogham  :  Rhys,    Westropp. 
Inventories  :   Essex,  Fowler. 
Inveraray  :   Curie. 
Ipswich  :   Layard,  Smith. 
Ireland  :  Abercromby,    Barry,    Blake, 
Gary,  Crawford,  Fitzgerald, Lynch, 
Orpen,  Ridgeway,  Westropp,  Wood. 
See  "  Abbey  Owney,"  "  Adare," 
"  Arra,"    "  Athlone,"    "  Ballina- 
mona,"  "Ballybricken,"  "Barons 
Court        (Tyrone),"         "  Beltur- 
bet,"     "  Birtown," "     Boystown 
(Baltyboys),"     "  Cahir,"     "  Car- 
low,""  Carrigogmmell,"  "  Clare," 
"  Clonmacnois,"     "  Connaught," 
'  Donaghadee,"  "  Dublin," 

"  Dunbolg,"  "  Dungannon," 

"  Forgas,"  "  Fuerty,"  "  Glenda- 
lough,"  "  Glinsk,"  "Howth," 
"Kilbarron,  '  "  Kildare,"  "  Kil- 
feakle,"  "  Kilkeedy,"  "  Kilma- 
num,"  "Kilnaboy,"  "  Lemene- 
agh,"  "  Limerick,"  "  Lisdoon- 
varna,"  "  Lismore,"  "  Mac- 
Carthy  Mor,"  "  Miltown  Mal- 
bay,"  "  Quin,"  "  Rathangon," 
"  Skaghvickincrow,"  "  Sun- 

croft,"  "  Tipperary,"    "  Tomfin- 
lough,"         "  Turlough         Hill," 
"  Tyrone,"    "  Wexford." 
Irish  institutions  in  Belgium  :   Cave- 
nag  h. 
Iron    age    remains  :     Dale,     Peet, 

Smith. 
Iron  mines  :   Fryer. 
Ironmongers'  Company  :  Nicholl. 
Irthington  :   Allison. 
Islington  :   Bergne,  Stephenson. 
Italy  :  Peet,  Rhys. 
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Japan  :   Ghwland. 

.1.  unond  :   I  >>  ndy. 
Jewellery  :   Farguhar. 


Kent  :  Duncan.  See  "Canterbury, 
l  todington,"  "  I  [erne  Hay," 
"  Ingress  abbey,"  "  I'lninstoad," 
Stone." 

Keynsham  :    Weaver. 

Kilbarron  :  Forde. 

Kilburn  :  Munich. 

Kildare :   Gary,    Kildare,    O'Leary. 

Kilfeakle  :   ( '"//'  .'/• 

Kilkeedy  :  Abbott. 

Kiliminum  :   Rhys. 

Kilnaboy  :   Macnamara. 

Kings  Langley  :    Amlnsnn. 

Kirkcudbright  :   Barbour. 

Kirkpatrick-Durham  :  stark. 
Knebworth  :  Andrews. 
"  Knockfierna"  Ogham  stone  :  West- 
ropp. 


Lacock  Abbey  :   Clark- Maxwell. 

Laoonia  :  Bosanqw i. 

Lagham  :    Maiden. 

Lamps  :   Clephan. 

Lancashire  :   BrovmhiQ,,     Lancashire. 

See     "  Blackpool,"      "  Crosby," 

"  Great  Crosby,"   "  Halsteads," 

"  Liverpool,"    "  Muchwoolton," 

Kibchester." 

Lanchester  :    Mooter. 

Langford  :   Laver. 

Langport  :   Ross. 

Lasswady  :   R<  id. 

Lea  :    lloirard. 

Leather  bottle  :    Clephan. 

Leeds  :  Oott.  Lutrib,  Sykes,    Wilson. 

Leigh  on  Mendip  :  Bond. 

Leighs  :  Fouler. 

Lemencagh  :    Westropp. 

Lotherhead  :   Johnston. 

Librariee  :        Clark,     Clark- Maxwell, 

Williams. 
Lichfield  :    Wilton. 
Limeriok  :   Harm.  Dowd,  Scott,  West- 

ropp. 
Lincolnshire:  tee   "South   Ferriby," 

\v  lolathorpe." 
Lipj>en    Wood    (West    Meon)  :    WU- 

I' urns. 
Lisdoonvarna  i    Westropp. 
Lismore  :   .  Irowtronjr. 


Little  Dunmow  :  Chancellor,  Bttiot, 
Little  Hallingbury :   Round. 
Little  Wakei  ing  :   (  ham  ■  liar. 
Liverpool:   Elton,    Lumby,    shun. 

I.liiiulaw  ke  :   'lii  ht  me. 

l.l.inliliaiiL"!   :     I'a-  ■"  - 

Llansainl  :   Evans. 

Llanatephan  :    Williams. 

Loch  Ard  (Perthshire):     Ohristison. 

Loneleshnrough  :     II  iltau. 

London:  Bergne,  Legg,  Lethaby, 
Norman,  Ntmn,  Price,  shore. 
Walters,  Welch.  Se<  "Garlick- 
liithe,"  "Hempstead,"  "  Isling- 
ton," "  Kilburn,"  "  Rother- 
liithe,"  "  Southwark,"  "  Wands- 
worth," "  Woolwich." 

Longwortli  :    A'<  ys  r. 

Luddites  :   Russell. 

Ludlow  :    Weyman. 

Luppitt  :  Stephenson. 


MacCarthy  Mor  :   Butler. 

Maesbury  :  <!ray. 

Maidenhead  :    Young. 

Maldon  :    Chancellor,   Gould. 

Manor  rolls,  see  also  "  Deeds,  etc."  : 

Landor,   WaVU  r. 
Manors,  see    also    Parishes:     Abbott, 

Chanter,   Hylton,    Lyte,    Martin. 

Waller. 
Manton  ;  ( 'unnington. 
Manuscripts:   Axon,    Burman,   Cras- 

U  r, 
Maps  :   Fordham,  Oott,  Sykes. 

Marble  :    Alma-  'I'adi  um. 
y[arcigny,  priory  of  :    Wiltshire. 
Market  ('losses  :  see  "  Cro 
Markets  :   Allen. 
Marlborough  :    Wordsworth. 
Marriage  customs  :    lllakr. 
Melandra  castle  :    ConuKl  f. 
Membury  :  Langdon. 
Minorca  :  OueUemard. 
Mere  :   linker. 
Mei  -i  ban  :   Hytion, 
Mel  i  ingham  :   R*  dstont . 
Mexico  :  Oarnett. 

Middlesex  :   -•  -      "  Banwell,'     "  Pin- 
ner." 
Military     bistorj   :   Baildon, 
Mount. 

Miltov  d  Malbaj       n  •  itropp. 

Minehead  :  Bond,  Hancock. 

i: 
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Misereres:     see  "  Church  misereres." 

Monasteries  :   Clark. 

Montford  :   Drinkwater. 

Monuments,  effigies,  etc.,  see  also 
"  Crosses,"  "  Stones  inscribed  ' ' 
and  "  Church  monuments  "  : 
Clephan,  Crawford,  Edge,  Fal- 
kiner,  Fotheringham,  Roper. 

Monyash  :   Cox. 

More  :   Clark-Maxwell. 

Mossoul :   Thompson. 

Mottisfont  :   Dale. 

Moulds  for  spear-heads  :   Coffey. 

Muchwoolton  :   Gladstone. 

Mumming  :   Addy. 

Mungret  :   Barry. 

Municipal  documents,  deeds,  etc., 
see  also  "  Records,  public  "  : 
Atchliy,  Barnes,  Bartelot,  Bax, 
Benham,  Bowles,  Drinkwater, 
Hall,  Ross. 

Music,  songs,  ballads,  etc.  :  Kildare, 
Tillyard. 


Newbury  :  Money. 

Newcastle :  Adamson,  Detidy,  Gib- 
son, Heslop,  Knowles,  Northum- 
berland, Ogle,  Spence,  Ventress, 
Welford. 

Newent :   Conder. 

Newport  :   Gould. 

Newstead  :   Curie. 

Newton  Cap  bridge  (Bishop  Auck- 
land) :  Thompson. 

Norfolk  :   Keyser.     See  "  Thetford." 

Norman  castles  :   Orpen. 

North  Berwick :  Cree,  Richardson. 

North  Curry  :   Gray. 

Northumberland  :  Brown,  Martin, 
Tomlinson.  See  "Alnwick," 
"  Apperley,"  "  Barnard  Castle," 
"  Blyth,"  "  Bywell,"  "  Cor- 
bridge,"  "  Corstopitum,"  "  East 
Shaftoe,"  "  Grindon,"  "  Hex- 
ham," "  Holy  Island,"  "  New- 
castle, "  Otterburn,"  "  Roches- 
ter," "  Rudchester,"  "  Sea- 
houses,"  "  Seaton  Delaval," 
"  Seghill,"  "  Simonburn," 

•  •  Tynemo  uth , "  "  Warkworth , ' ' 
"  Willowford,"    "  Wbodhorn." 

North  Wootton  :  Barnes. 

Norwegian  antiquities  :   Allison. 


Nottingham  :  Clift. 
Nottinghamshire  :  Gould,  Granger, 
Keyser,  Russell.  See  "  Atten- 
borough,"  "  Crocolana,"  "  Hem- 
lock," "  Nottingham,"  "  Nut- 
hall,"  "  Southwell,"  "  Staple- 
ford,"  "  Strelley." 
Numismatics  :  Carlyon  -  Britton. 
Rhodes. 

Ancient    British  :  Blanchet,  Evans, 
Roth. 

Anglo-Saxon  :   Heywood,  Laurence. 

Carausius  :    Webb. 

Chinese  medals  :      Duckworth. 

Coin  clippings  :   Cox. 

Cornish  :  Carlyon- Britton. 

Devonshire  :  Radford. 

Dorset  :  Symonds. 

English  :  Anscombe,   Parsons. 

Forgeries  :  Laurence. 

Greek  :  Haverfield,  McClean. 

Henry  I  :    Yeames. 

Henry  IV :   Walters. 

Henry  VIII  :    Walters. 

James  I :  Morrieson 

Leather :  Charlton. 

London :    Walters. 

Medals  :     Duckworth,        Farquhar, 
Grueber,  Weber. 

Mysia  :  Hasluck. 

Parthia  :  Howorth. 

Roman  :     Cole,      Dodgson,       Gray, 
Ogden,  Walters. 

"  St.     Patrick's     Pence  "  :   Ogden. 

Saxon  :  Bliss. 

Taras  :    Vlasto. 

Tokens  :   Brook,    Hamer,    Phillips. 
Radford,  Weightman. 

Touch-pieces  :   Cochran-Patrick. 

William  I  and  II  :   Carlyon-Britton 

William  III :  Nelson,  Parsons. 
Nuthall  :   Gill,  Holden. 

Oban  :   Macdougall. 

Old  Park  Hall  (Durham):  Thomp- 
son. 

Ornaments,  military  :   Curie. 

Ornaments,  personal,  see  also 
"  Bronze  "  :  Anderson,  Read. 
Scott,  Toms. 

Oronsay  :   Anderson. 

Otterburn  :  Hodgson. 

Oxford  :   Bowles,  Were. 

Oxfordshire  :  Anscombe,  See  "  Bices- 
ter," "  Burford,"  "  Oxford," 
"  Stanton  Harcourt." 
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rygSanctaidd      1 
I'm  I  .   Wordsworth. 

! 
Parish  bm  I 
Pariah  reooi  Municipal  docu- 

I 

lordship*      etc., 

v  /:,,•  7.  In  a . 

Bowles,     Burtoi 

/'  nil  ill. 

/.'•  thweU,  Squirt  s, 

Stevenson,     Stubbs,      TomUnson, 
Took*  r.  WalU  i . 

Woo 

Penani 

Pentland 

i  liii^  :    Wroth. 

-  'kes. 

Pevenaej  :    Dawson. 

Piddletrenthide  :   Dick*  r. 

Piercebridge  :    II 

I 'ill '.I  i  :     llnli  8. 

Pinner  :  On  i  aside. 
I  ursfield. 

-'<  r,  nson. 
Plane  and  drawings:  Adams. 
I '  I .- 1  \  bag  cards  :    Fit  tch*  r. 
Pleahingo  :    WaVU  r. 

I'lumstcnd  :    Vim  ■  nt. 
Plush  :    /.'</'•'  tihill. 

Poghley  :  Sato  r. 

Porlock  :  ( 'hadwyck  Heal*  y. 

1  nill. 

ry  :     Fnlkiii  r. 

Early  English  :  Goodman. 
llo-Roman  :    TomUnson. 
Boman  :   Dal* . 
Porl  ugal  :  ( 'hapman. 

boric      remains  :      Braithwaitt . 
h,      Langdon, 

'l'!'- 

Ani  illea  :  Joy  a  . 
Bulleid. 
Buildings:   Ouellemard,    Westropp. 
Bullauns  :  Moore. 
Burials  :  FiU       I     ming. 

I  ndrews. 
<  lircles  (stone)  :  ( 'olt  *.  Gray. 
1   Ulander,   Westropp. 
Cromlechs:  Cochrane,  Lynch. 
Dolmeni      Westi  opp. 
I  (linking  cups  i  '  'allandi  r. 
I  ••  ton, 

■  hworks  :   .1  >tl"tt.  Hi  nton,  '  lift, 


bbold,  <  '■>■  ks,  Polio    I,  H 
II  orth. 

!      ■  t         Urn  'n, in-.    II  .  •/•■/I/I. 
Hi. I  /        /■<•/,. 

[mplemenl         [<  land,  '  'lift,   i 

Kitchen  middens     Kno 
■  ton. 

Lake-dwellingB :   Bulleid,  Reid, 

Man  :   .  I  udi  n,  Burnard. 

Neolithic  :  Clift. 

PalaeolM  hie :   Lagard. 

Pillars  :    Westropp. 
tds  :   /;•  nton. 

Bound  bowers  :   Bruct . 

Stone  l>.iil-  :   Munro. 

Tumuli  :   .  !/"//•<  ws. 

I'm-  :    I'l'  ming,  M  lligan. 

I'm-,   cinerary:   Abercromby,   Gal- 
lon ■ 

Weapon       (  cdlandi  r. 
Presi  bop  :   B  irton. 
Printing  :  Fraser. 
I'rii  t  Lewell  :  Chancy  Uor. 
Proctors  :   Dm  kworth. 
Prussian  antiquities:  Allison. 
Pj  los  :   '  -ompton. 


Queen  Eleanor  crosses  :  Pope. 
Quin  :   Macnamara. 


Raasay  :   Richardson. 

Baleghana  :   Brush/U  Id. 

Bathangan  :   Fitzgi  raid. 

I  :•  tding  :   Colyt  r. 

Be©  irds,     ec<  li  nasi  ical  :  Ken.*! 

ds,  public,  Municipal 

documents  "  :  Boyd, '  lory,  Dendy. 

Fallows,  Phillips. 
''•>tt. 
Bibchestei  :   Haw  rfi*  Id. 
Bichroond  •   Hilditch. 
Biddinghall  :  Allison. 
I  bumberland  |  : 

Boman  remains  :   Haverfield,  )'■ 
Aldeburgh  :  '■ 
Altars  :   Knowles. 
■ 

.  <  'agnat, 
Berl    I     '      Stevt  nson. 
r.    ■  Haverfield. 

I ;  Km, 

I  -ill  l 
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Campagna  :   Ashby. 

Camps  :   Conway. 

Camulodunum  :  Laver. 

Chester  :  Haswell. 

Clausentum  :   Dale. 

Coins  :    Walters. 

Corbridge  :    Woolley. 

Corstopitum  :    Woolley. 

Crocolana  :    Woolley. 

Cwmbrwyn  :    Ward. 

Forts  :   Addy,  Wooler. 

Keys  :   Copeland. 

Lanchester  :    Wooler. 

Newbury  :   Money. 

Ornaments  :   Curie. 

Pavements  :  Laver. 

Pottery  :  Dale,  Smith. 

Reliefs  :    Wace. 

Ribchester  :  Haverfield. 

Roads  :  Addy,  McMurtrie. 

Rudchester  :  Haverfield. 

Silchester  :   Hanbury. 

Somersham  :   Fryer. 

Villas  :   Auden,  Walter,  Williams. 

Wall  :  Hodgson. 

Weapons  :   Acland. 
Rome  :  Ashby,  Churchill,  Forbes,  Hebb. 

Howorth,  Thorp. 
Rotherhithe  :   Norman. 
Round  towers  :   Orpen,  Ross. 
Ruberslaw  :  Curie. 
Rye  :   Borrowman,    Johnston,    Sands. 
Ryton  :   Baily. 


Saints,    catalogue    of:  Baring-Gould. 

Scandinavia  :  Magnusson. 

Scarborough  :  Stevenson. 

School   admission   books  :    Wilson. 

Schools  :  Goffey,  McCall,  Ramsey, 
Savage,  Williams,  Wilson. 

Scotland  :  Abercromby,  Brook,  Coles, 
Fraser,  Gray,  Livingstone.  See 
"  Aberdeenshire,"  "  Colonsay," 
"  Crathie,"  "  Forglen,"  "  Inver- 
aray," "  Kirkcudbright,"  "  Kirk- 
patrick-Durham,"  "  Lasswade," 
"  Loch  Ard  (Perthshire)." 
"  Newstead,"  "  North  Berwick," 
"  Oban,"  "  Oronsay,"  "  Pent- 
land,"  "  Raasay,"  "  Ruberslaw," 
"  Tappock  broch." 

Sculpture  :   Collingwood. 

Seaham  harbour  :  Robinson. 

Seahouse  :  Filby. 


Seals  :   Andrews. 

Seaton  :   Skinner. 

Seaton  Delaval  :   Adamson,  Clephan. 

Seghill  :    Tomlinson. 

Selby  :   Compton. 

Selworthy  :   Hancock. 

Shaftesbury  :  Filleul. 

Shambles  :  Allen. 

Shapwick  :  Bulleid. 

Shepreth  :  Hughes. 

Shepton  Mallet :   Allen,  Lyte. 

Shetland  :  Bruce,  Fotheringham. 

Ship-burials:     see  "Burials,  etc." 

Shoeburyness  :    Trench. 

Shoreham  :  Green. 

Shrewsbury  :  Blakeway,  Drinkwater, 
Fletcher. 

Shropshire  :  Auden,  Clark-Maxwell, 
Cobbold,  Fletcher,  Thursfield,  Wal- 
ters. See  "  Battlefield,"  "  Bit- 
terley  school,"  "  Clive,"  "  Did- 
dlebury,"  "Haughmond  Abbey," 
"  Hen  Dinas  (Old  Oswestry)," 
"  Ludlow,"  "  Shrewsbury," 

"  Tong,"  "  Upper-Millichope," 
"  Wigley,"  "  Worfield." 

Shute  :  Nourse. 

Sierra  Leone  :    Wright. 

Silchester  :  Hanbury. 

Simonburn  :  Northumberland. 

Skaghvickincrow  :   Macnamara. 

Somersetshire  :  Allison,  Barnes,  Bond, 
Chadwyck-Healey,  Gray,  Greswell. 
See  "  Batcombe,"  "  Bratton 
court,"  "  Camiington,"  "  Ches- 
terblade,"  "  Cleeve,"  "  Cros- 
combe,"  "  Culbone,"  "  Dinder," 
"  Doulting,""Dvmster,""Eding- 
ton,"  "  Evercreech,"  "  Five- 
head,"  "  Glastonbury,"  "  Ham 
Hill,"  "  Henstridge,"  "  Horsey," 
"  Keynsham,"  "  Langport," 

"  Leigh-on-Mendip,"  "  Maes- 
bury,"  "  Minehead,"  "  North- 
curry,"  "  Pilton,"  "  Porlock," 
"  Selworthy,"  "  Shapwick," 

"  Shepton  Mallet,"  "  Stoke-sub- 
Hamdon,"  "  West  Cranmore," 
"  Withypool." 

Somersham  :   Fryer. 

Songs  :  see  Music. 

Sonning  :   Berkshire. 

Southampton. 

Southchurch  :   Chancellor. 

South  Ferriby  :  Roth. 

South  Harting  :   Roberts, 
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South    Mailing  :   /.'-  nshaw,    Rice. 

South   fawton  :   /-■  ga  W* 

Southw  ark  :    Fleay. 

Southwell  :  GiU. 

Sphscl  inn  :   '  'ompton. 

Sports  :   Engholm,  Wood. 

Staffordshire:   Boyd,    Wrottesley.   8ee 
Urewas,"     "  Barr,"      "  Lion- 
field." 

Standon  :    Burton. 

Stanford   1  tfngley  :   Lacey. 

StanningtoD  :  Jo 

Stanton  Harcourl  :   Money. 

Stapleford  :   Fellows,  Hill. 

Stevenage:   Andrews,  Millard. 

Stockley  :    Wool*  r. 

Stocks  :    Rutht  rjord. 

Stoke  I  >'Aben  on  :  Johnston. 

Stoke  Bub-Hamdon  :    Walter. 

Stondon  Massev  :    /.'«  i  '■-  . 

Stone  i  Bucks) :  ( 

Stone  (  Kent )  :   Potk  r. 

Stones,  inscribed  and  sculptured, 
t>  e  also  "  Monuments,  etc.")  : 
Acland,  Bilson,  Coke,  Pritchett, 
Rhys,  Richardson,  Smith.  Turner, 
Westropp. 

Strut  f,.n  l  ;    FowU  r. 

Si  reel  -names  :   Brown. 

Strelley  :   Edge,  Hill. 

Suffolk  :  Casley,Symonds.  Set  "Aide 
I'tirgh,"  "Bury,"  "  Ipswich," 
'   Mettingham." 

Sulham  :  Shmbsole. 

Suncrofl  :  Joyce. 

Sunningdale  :  Shmbsole. 

Surrey  :   Box,     Maiden.     See     "  By- 
feet,"   "  Cobham,"   "  <  Iroydon," 
Farnham,"  "  Bawkshill," 

••  Lagham,"  Letherhead," 

Merstham,"  "  Richmond," 

Stoke  1 1  \l»niMii."  "  Stalling 
ton,"   "  Weybridge." 

.  Hudson,  Ria  .  St*  nning. 
Brighton,"   "  Chichester," 
I  uckfield,"  "  I  tentune,        Has 
t  uigs,"     "  Pevensey," 
Shoreham,"  "  s.mtli  Harl 

South     Mui  W len 

dean." 

Swiiimri.it.'  i  i.nrts  :    Chant'  r. 


James. 
Tappock  brook  :   Rom 
Templars  :    Wood. 


Temple  <  Ihelsing  :     I  ylott. 
Temple  New  sara  :   Braithu 
Thame  :   EUis 
Thel  ford  :    Evans. 
Thorner  :    /. 
Throcking  :    - 1  ndr<  ws. 
Thundridgebury  :  Ot  rish. 
I  Lde  swell  :  Smith. 
Tidmarsh  :  ■£. 
Timekeepers  of  I  be   Vncienl  Briton  - 

Smith. 
Tipperary  :  Scott. 
Ti\  .Tt.it i  :  Skinn*  r. 
Tivoli  :    Thorp. 
Tobacco  stopper  :   Bowles. 
Tomfinlough  :   Macnamara. 
Tong  :    ,  I  uden. 

Topography:   Ashhy,    Blakeway. 
Treasure  Trove  :    Fra 
Tre'r  Ceiri  :    Dawkins,  Hughes. 
Ti-inii  j  House,  Corporation  of :  Nunn. 

and   I     'ilt  :    Peter. 
Truro  :  J(  nntngs. 
Turlough  Hill  :    U'.  stropp. 
Tynemoul li  :   Rutherford. 
Typography  :    Welford. 
Tyrone  :   Coffey. 


Uphall  camp  :    Crouch. 

Upper    Millichope  :   Hope-Edwardes. 


Vicarages    and    rectories  :  ( V 
Vicars  :  ( 'oopt  r. 

VikingS    /' 

Villenage  :    Mold*  n. 


Wales  :  Ogdi  n,     Rhys.     & 
marl  hen,"  "  <  Sarnarvon," 
bren,"  "  Cwmbrwyn,"  "  Eglwys 
t  lymwyn,"       "Holt,"       "  Llan 
dawke,""  Llanfihangel,"  "  Llan 
-.imi ,"  "  Llanstephan,"  "  Tar.-  j 
Ceryg  Sanctaidd, '     Tre'r-Ceiri." 

WaUington  :  OUnch. 

Waltham   Abbey  :   Tooker. 

Wandsworl  h  :   Davis. 

Ware  :   Pollard, 

Warkworth  :   Hodgson. 

Warwickshire:   Benton,       Houghton 
Birmingham.'1 

VVutli     Ohadwick. 
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Wear  bridge  (Stanhope)  :  Thompson. 
Wellington,  Duke  of  :   Tomlinson. 
Wells  :  McKenzie,  Omurethi. 
West  Cranmore  :   Allen. 
West  Meon  :    Williams. 
Wethersfield  :    Waller. 
Wexford  :   Ffrench. 
Weybridge  :  Dale,  Smith. 
Whitechurch  Canonicorum:  Prideaux, 

Stubbs. 
Wigley  :    Weyman. 
Wills  :  Barnes,     Bartelot,     Partridge, 

Rice,  Waller. 
Wiltshire  :    Wiltshire.  See    "  Ave- 

bury,"    "  Baynton,"     "  Grovely 

Forest,"     "  Mere,"     "  Manton," 

"  Marlborough." 
Wimborne  :   Fletcher. 
Winchester  :    Williams. 
Withypoole  :   Gray. 
Wolsingham  :    Wooler. 
Woodendean  :   Toms. 
Woodhorn  :   Rhodes. 


Woolsthorpe  :   Hill. 

Woolwich  :  Church,  Duncan,  Vincent. 

Worfield  :    Walters. 

Writtle  :   Chancellor. 

Wycliffe  :   Pritchett. 


York  :   Bilson. 

Yorkshire  :  Allison,  Beddoe,  Cole, 
Collingwood,  Fallows,  Lloyd, 
Sheppard,  Wordsworth,  Yorkshire. 
See  "  Acaster  Malbis,"  "  Adel," 
"  Burneston,"  "  Catterick," 

"  Clairvaux,"  "  Claro,"  "  Filey,'1 
"  Gilling,"  "  Guisborough," 

"  Harrogate,"  "  Hootton  Pag- 
nell,"  "  Howden,"  "  Hun- 
inanby,"  "  Leeds,"  ''  Londes- 
borough,"  "  Scarborough," 

"  Selby,"  "  Temple  Newsam," 
"Thorner,"  "  Wath,"  "Wy- 
cliffe," "  York." 


Butler  &  Tanner,  The  Selwoou  Pnnt.ng  Works,  Frome,  aad  London. 
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